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SPIRITUAL CULTURE. 

Br Rev. OcTAviufi Pekinchiep. 

•' But covet earnestly the best gifts : and yet shew I unto you a more excellent 

way" — 1 CoBiNTHiANs xii. 31. 

fPHERE were many things among these Corinthians of which 
J- the Apostle had to complain. • They were fond of what 
they supposed to be philosophic speculation. Theories ran into 
disputes — disputes into all unprofitableness and evil. They 
neglected to cultivate the graces and virtues of the Gospel. 
Though nominally Christians, they were no better than other 
Gentiles. They had changed their name, but not their practice. 
They saw the folly of the past, but not the glory of the fiiture. 
They perceived something of the emptiness of the world, but very 
little of the fulness of God. They did not live, they only talked 
about living. They did not covet life, but only the signs of life. 
They looked abroad upon the brotherhood and observed there 
a diversity of ** gifts/' the strange development of what appeared 
to them mysterious forces. These gifts endowed those who 
possessed them with extraordinary power and influence. These 
gifts had their degrees and their relative values ; and some were 
therefore preferred. The misfortune was, too many coveted one 
or other of these offices. They desired not to find whereunto God 
had called them, so that they might do God's will in submission 
and humility, but their carnal ambition set them to desiring 
office as a means to their earthly elevation. They thought 
Christianity was only anew vehicle on the old road. The spirit 
in them was that of Simon Magus. It was simple worldHness. 
It was opposed to God. And there are some p&aaa^e^ ^\n!^\i 
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indicate that this spirit pervaded those who possessed the gifts 
as much as those who only desired them. Thus the gifts them- 
selves were often not only neutralized, hut sources of temptation 
and misfortune. 

The Apostle has heen showing them that these developments, 
endowments or gifts, are not strange — not antagonistic, one to 
another — not. in reality preferable . . The spirit that appoints one 
appoints all, and pervades all. Diversity is a necessity. One is 
as important and valuable as another. The body could not bo 
the human body if it were all head, or all foot, or all eye, or all 
ear. All its members are co-equal and mutually dependent. 
With any one part wanting, the body would be imperfect — every 
other part would suffer. By means of the diversity there is com- 
pleteness. There is a question of deeper interest than that of being 
a member : the question as to the health of the member the spirit, 
that animates it, its usefulness, in its place according to its degree. 
IS'othing existed for itself. The value of any one part was its 
service to the whole — ^that which was retired and obscure, if in 
its place, as important as that which was seen, and prominent. 

This idea is one which is prevalent in Paul's Epistles. The 
spirit of that old world was a spirit of worldliness — the idea of 
form, not of essence. Law, spirit, life, was really unknown in 
any general degree, tiU Christ made it incarnate. It was the 
one thing supremely difficult to impress upon the heathen mind. 
It is still the thing supremely difficult to impress upon the human 
mind. To give life is to find it. To humble oneself is to be exalted. 
It is hard to make that believed. Yet it is an idea fundamental to 
a wise conception of the Gospel, of the work the Gospel has to do. 
Whatever God's plans for man — ^for the future — might be, he 
will work only as he works by means, however slow they might 
be. If Christ is to effect salvation for a race, he will not 
enthrone himself upon a star and come to us on a cataract of 
glory, He will come to Bethlehem, to mortal infancy, to human 
vicissitude, to earthly providences. He will trust to the slow 
years to work in nature's channels, to make known his person 
and his mission. He will thread the track of mortal footsteps^ 
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and manifest God in the maze of common vicissitude. If tlie 
kingdom of grace is to be a fact upon earth, it is to be — ^not by 
arbitrary action in God, not by mere wishing in man, but by slow 
development in the race itself. If God's kingdom is to be set up 
here, it is to be only as God's wiU is done upon earth as it is in 
heaven. It is a kingdom to be built — to grow. All expecta- 
tions of it otherwise than as it is in us are visionary and void. 
Whatever the raptures of the prophets proclaim, are but results 
— ^facts standing in ultimate completion, viewed in the distance. 
But there is a road to them, long and meandering as to all things 
else. The manifestation of Christ to this world is to be a mani- 
festation of all that was in Christ pervading human action, 
because it is enthroned in the human heart. Your heart and 
mine filled with Christian greatness, overflowing in Christian 
work, broad and deep in Christian life, is the proclamation of 
Christ. Without it, my pulpit is vain, your gifts are useless. 

This would appear to be the very conception itself our church 
would convey to us in this season of the Epiphany — the concep- 
tion of what a true manifestation of Christ is to be. If you 
examine, you will find she selects as a special Scripture for our 
instruction, the 12th chapter of Romans, one of the most practical 
contained in the Bible ; all of it hanging upon this idea of grace 
and virtue, by means of the exercise of the gifts and opportu- 
nities providence bestows. " Present your bodies a living 
sacrifice." Salvation is for time and earth as well as for heaven 
and eternity. ** Ye are members one of another." The grace of 
one is somewhat limited by that of another, and the glory of Christ 
is delayed if his image is wanting to the church. Each has a 
ministry. Paul is addressing the people, not the clergy. There 
were no clergy, in one sense of the word. Whatever it be, let 
each wait upon his ministering. There cannot be one soul too 
many, unless that soul be off the track where God put it. The 
providence which directs the universe, directs this world — the 
human race and the church. There cannot be one tree too many 
in a forest — one leaf too many on the tree. There cannot be one 
man too many in this race^ nor one ChristiaiL wlvo k^ tlq\. \£a 
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special and peculiar mission or gift. Every man by virtue of his 
antecedents — ^the accidents of birth and education, the experi- 
ences and contingencies of life -is utterly different from every 
other man. God meant he should be. No two faces are alike, 
because no two beings are alike. Individuality is as much a fact 
as if there were but one being in the universe. Mark the 
analysis here. The faces which create individuality are the 
most of them beyond the control of the individual. No man 
can make himself another man, no man can do another 
man's work, nor occupy another man's mission. He may 
get out of himself into another man's way, that is all. 
That which constitutes wisdom in any man — that which is the 
basis of merit for you or me, is the knowledge we have of our 
mission, and the fidelity with which we execute that. Herein 
lies the gist of moral being. Herein is the essence of your well- 
being and mine. He who has the truest conception of his 
mission, and is most faithful in its execution, is most serviceable 
to his fellow-men, and therefore most conducive to the glory of 
God. Neither the Bible nor reason can suggest to us any way in 
which man can glorify God, except as he affects some true 
well-being in himself and in his fellow-men. 

There is, then, that class of gifts, or that degree, which 
Cometh of what we call nature, cometh of providence — i.e.f of 
God. The fact is patent. There is natural disposition, tempera- 
ment, taste, or preference. There is more or less reasoning, more 
or less perception, more or less skill. Then there are advantages 
or disadvantages of education, training, culture. Some are 
shielded and modelled within the sacred circle of home ; some are 
flung upon the world to get right or wrong side up as best they 
may. By all these means each comes at last to be himself. 

This, however, does not touch what Paul means by the 
" gifts " we are to covet. You perceive no amount of coveting 
here could do much good. Any man may improve any faculty 
he possesses by culture and discipline, but no man can materially 
change his organic nature. You cannot put brains into that 
head which has already all it will hold, nor skill into that hand 
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'which knows no device. This shows us what Paul endeavours 
to show the Eomans, that the potter has power over the clay. 
He knows what he wants. He does not and will not, as some 
have imagined, make vessels just to break or destroy them. All 
the universe is his household, and he makes all vessels unto 
honour, because for his service, though one may be to be seen, 
and another to be obscure, and, in that sense only, one to honour 
and another to dishonour. The gifts we are to covet are the 
accessories to life : the positions and powers best adapted to, 
natimdly growing out of, our organic structure ; the oflce for 
which our natural faculty, under proper cultivation, best fits 
us, whether it be in the artificial orders which man has created, 
or something new and peculiar. There is such a thing in life 
as vocation ; that vocation has an object or aim beyond itself. 
There may be men who work without ambition, for the simple 
love of work , because somebody started them as part of *q. 
machine, and they must now, from force of habit, keep on. 
But generally men have a purpose. Under that purpose a 
motive. Men ought to have a vocation, but what for ? Men 
ought to have a purpose, but what kind ? There you begin to 
see the ''more excellent way." Here you strike the very 
essence of life itself. Here you touch the cause of the 
few successes and of the manifold failures in human life 
If you look at this social fabric a little, you will see that wealth 
is a power ; that eloquence is a power ; that skill in anything 
is a power ; that all these conduce to what we call position ; 
that then this position itself is a power. All these powers 
x^onstitute what Paul calls ''gifts"— over and above nature's 
bcstowment, and yet thereon dependent. They are weapons of 
offence or defence. They are instruments of weal or woe. 
Paul says, "earnestly covet them;" in other words, set your 
heart upon them — ^in other words still, have an ambition after 
them. I^ow, possibly to many of us this sounds strange, 
because we have been taught that ambition is somehow a wrong 
thing to have, which is all very true, if you mean the common 
ambition of oommon men. Sat search the ie^cit&& ^1 ^LYB^^^ 
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and where will you find a more ambitious man tlian Paul 
himself, or where will you find a nobler character ? It is not 
the ambition which is wrong, but it is the motive which inspires 
the ambition. When the motive is low and sordid, for mere 
petty selfish ends — to win a few flattering words from man, 
the admiration of a gaping crowd, the acquisition of that which 
panders to lust — ^the ambition is sensual and devilish. It 
degrades. The gifts, whatever they be, are curses rather than 
blessings, the greater curse in proportion as they are greater 
gifts. They make the man a moral pestilence — a maelstrom 
sweeping down into death. Nor does it matter what the gift 
is if it panders only to vanity and folly, if its exercise be in 
unwisdom and self. It may stand here in the pulpit ; it may 
move in grace on the very crest of the social wave. All the 
good in it will be accidental. God has placed in us a sentiment 
which urges us to excel. It is part of the warp and woof of 
being, and one of the most beautiful threads which compose the 
fabric. We have no word for the proper exercise of the 
sentiment short of wisdom — no word for the perversion of it 
short of selfishness. In wisdom man is glorified. Let him seek 
the loftiest flights. In selfishness man is cursed, and in it a 
throne is but a moral ditch. Herein lies much of human sin. 
"We look upon these secondary gifts, these powers of wealth 
or position or office, without consulting the primary — the 
basis God has laid. Some men are trying to get rich who can 
never do any more than demonstrate that riches for some men 
are impossible. Give them a fortune to-night, and they would 
give half of it away before they slept, and lose the other haK 
the first thing in the morning. Some men are trying to be 
orators across whose souls the spirit of oratory never swept. 
Some people are aiming at social position who can never do any 
more than make society ridiculous. Some men are striving for 
political office, for surgical skill, for scientific distinction, who 
can never do anything more than block the wheels of progress, 
and make wise men grieve. The world must carry them, and 
s sad bttrdeD they are to the world. All want to be in the 
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^rst place, and so we jostle each other with our mistaken 
Tocations. I^one of us know where our first place is. Few 
want to be themselves. Few want to be where God wants 
them to be. And so our high places are constantly tumbling 
-down, and our low places are low indeed, because nobody is 
there to lift them up and make them a blessing. I think it 
might be shown that what we call *'the professions" are very 
much of a snare, and the time will come in which, if they are 
not removed, our estimate of them will be very much reversed. 
The best profession for any man is that which he can best do, 
only he should do it without profession. 

And here we Christians have made a mistake. "We have not 
set before our sons and daughters objects proper for the 
exercise of their ambition. We have had no such objects, 
possibly, ourselves. We do not believe that pride is of the 
devil : that meekness, mercy, and purity of heart are of the 
better life. I know not where we shall go to find that humility 
is a virtue. We have not asked what we are good for — what 
service to our fellow-men we can best render — but how distin- 
guished we may be, how comfortable we may make ourselves, 
how respectably we may live. To be obscure is worse than to 
be dead. We do not ask what endowments our children possess, 
what they can do for the real comfort and elevation of their 
race, but how they are to get on in life. We do not view life 
as a thing we are to make, but as a thing that is to make us. 
The church, the army, the bar, the office, squeeze in wherever 
bread and the signs of life can most easily be gotten. Humili- 
ating are the rivalries, even in things called sacred — disgusting 
<;ven to worldliness itself. Sometimes, just where ambition is 
most denounced, we find it in its most paltry and sickening forms. 
Sad is the perversion of talent, therefore frightful is the price 
of bread. Nobody wants to work. ^NTobody wants to be of any 
service. God made us individuals, and we are working with 
all our might to destroy our individuality. Even in church 
membership we have nothing to do but to live like other people, 
and dress like other people^ and talk like other 'peofple. M.\\>k!6 
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baptismal font I renounce tlve pomps and vanities of the world* 
At the sacred supper I kneel in the flimsiest toggery a pompous- 
and vanity-stricken world can provide. Men are discussing 
questions "how to reach the masses," *'how to convert the 
world." A far more imperative question is, "how to reach the 
church — how to convert Christians ? " The prime want of our 
world to-day is Christian ambition : ambition to renounce the 
world ; ambition to be industrious ; to do God's work with our 
hands, if we have no heads ; with our heads if we have them ; 
but with our hearts, have what we may. One of the saddest 
facts written upon our society is the wretched perversion and 
prostitution of natural and acquired gifts. Society is rotting, 
because the salt that God provided has lost its savour. God 
wants us to be different, so he made us different, and a church 
full of real individuals would be a glorious sight, an invincible 
force. A fearful evil has grown up imperceptibly, unconsciously 
among us. Beligion has been made to consist in emotion — ^in 
certain experiences^ — ^which may depend upon any one of mani- 
fold contingencies — temperament, food, society, seclusion, excite- 
ment. "We have ignored reason, and practice, and real well- 
being here upon earth. In consequence, we wake and perceive 
the multitudes are not in the church — and worse than that, they 
are in poverty, in vice, in ignorance, and crime. "We form 
societies to reclaim them, when the one great society wanted is 
one to reclaim us. "We manufacture more offices and send 
missionaries, when the great want is that we be missionaries 
ourselves in the offices whereunto God sent us. It is well 
enough to think of dying, and we talk a great deal about it, but 
it is time for some of us to think of living, and to begin to live. 
Think of the millions that die, but of the few that are missed. 
Most of us, in our exit from earth, perform our highest service. 
"We place somebody under obligations, for we make room for 
another. There can be no reformation in the world till there is 
reformation in the church. There can be no work accomplished 
for God, except as we to whom God has given faculties for the 
work; use the faculties in the work for which they were given. 
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All exertion outside of this is beating the air. The world, the 
church, this race, wants to-day, not office, not money, not 
societies, half so much as it wants Christian character — personal 
Christian influence in our homes, ut our altars, in our streets, 
where there are few eyes to see it, and where for that reason 
it can be most eflfective. Talk of three orders of the ministry — 
what can three orders do where twelve hundred million are 
wanted ? "We could get along very well without these " gifts," 
if we had what is better than all gifts, the spirit of unself, the 
love of Jesus Christ, the wisdom that is from above, the essence 
of pure grace — in short, if we were true Christians, if we were 
saved ourselves. "When we have that, there will be an epiphany 
— not before. All our epiphanies will be limited to the propoi- 
tion we have of this. Who hath it hath the Son of God and 
Jiath life. "Who hath it not hath not the Son of God, and hath 
not life ; nor can he impart any life in this world or any other 
world. 

Do you catch no perception now of the meaning of the Apostle, 
*' covet earnestly the best gifts, and yet shew I unto you a more 
^excellent way." There are nature's endowments, then there 
-are positions and vocations and their powers— one or other of 
which we ought to have — but above all, and better than all, 
there is cha/ract&r. 

It is a matter of no consequence to you in what circle of life 

you move, what church you belong to, how much money you 

have, how much you are in need of, what office you fill; but 

the matter of infinite concern to you is, what are you in office, 

in church, in society ? "What are you with your gifts, natural 

or acquired ? That is the problem that every day asks you to 

solve. INow it may seem strange, but, with all our attempts to 

-escape it, this is the one thing we are for ever telling, what we 

are. Here is the great paradox of life. No man can tell his 

experiences to another; your knowledge, your wisdom, you 

cannot give even to your son; and yet that is the one thing you 

3xe lot ever expressing. Every man who hath an eye to see 

reads us through and through. 
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yfe can never cheat anybody at last but ourselves. Through 
bur words, through our actions, through our clothes, people see 
our souls — or see that we have no souls. The giddy girl, 
the dandy boy, the pompous man, the silly woman, are to all 
but themselves a walking folly. Be what we will, we but 
express ourselves at last. Your very face is a catalogue of your 
thoughts, motives, habits, antecedents. Any true man can read 
it. It ought to be one we should delight to have God to read. 
Then it would glorify him. But whatever it is, character is 
the one thing that will not be hid. It is the one power that 
survives all power. If we are like everybody else we are 
nothing, and the world knows it. If we are weak and foolish 
we catch at the froth of life, and the world sees it. This is 
character — ^to have a power within. This is noble character — 
to have a wise power within. One reason why we run so 
much in crowds is, we have nothing in us. Half of us cannot 
entertain ourselves, and the world has to do its best to provide 
new follies for us. "We spend our time abroad because we are 
afraid to be by ourselves at home. Vice and folly proceed from 
our incapacity for anything else. Christian wisdom loves soul- 
communion, rejoices in the truth. The pure soul feeds on 
principle, on law, rejoices in essences — never shiinking at little 
events or accidents — seeing the grand results — when the sparks 
and scales produced by the hammering of providence have died 
into dross. Strength inquires into and discovers where it i* 
weak. The wise soul is a tower of strength to its race, to its 
times. By them this world is kept together ; in them every 
artery of being pours its life- tide through this human mass. 
The impure soul sees nothing but the sparks and scales, the 
worthless dross. It has no great purpose ; it needs props and 
bolsters ; it requires sweet and soothing cordials ; it quakes in 
the presence of truth. "Weakness must hide its weakness, and 
delve for ever in itself after any possible atom of strength. Suck 
souls are this world's burden. To carry them galls our neck, 
keeps us lean and bony and evermore craving rest and life. We 
iFiuit no more of them. "Wo ask to get rid of what we have- 
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This was what Christ Ame into this world for — to destroy foUy 
and evil, to make us sons of God, to take us out of that 
which is negative and selfish into that which is positive, which 
is noble, which is wise. Every T^ice of the here or the here- 
after appeals to us through every avenue of life. Now, a 
thought occurred to some of you just now, and it is worth 
thinking about. 

If the endowments of nature and the contingencies of life 
determine the gj^ts we ought to acquire, do they not, at the 
same time, accouilt for the depravity we sometimes behold, and 
the vices and wrongs soine men practise, perchance for our own 
delinquencies? Unquestionably they do; and this fact opens 
to you many thoughts ; it shows us why it is. God, throughout 
the Bible, does not look upon us so much faulty as unfortunate. 
Eecal the merciful accents of God's paternal love : '* I would 
not the death of a sinner, only that he should turn away from 
his sin and be saved." *' Cease to do evil — learn to do well.'^ 
Eead the parable of the prodigal son. Come back, that is all, 
and there is the whole range of a father's love. If there are 
accents in the Bible other than these, they are to those who hide 
the truth, who repel the spirit, who are taught better — ^not 
the Publicans, but the Pharisees. If there are voices that call 
upon you for any action, it is not because God is going to curse 
you by and by, but because you need now to escape death and 
enter into life. It is not what any of us have which is condem- 
nation, so much as not having what we ought to have. It 
shows us another thing — that wisdom is not a spontaneous 
thing, not that which comes of nature, but that which is 
peculiarly our own, which makes merit in a spirit — something 
that you can do and I can do, that you can be and I can be. It 
opens for you the whole way to your work, and to the deter- 
mination of what you are. We are not to wait till men and 
women have grown into confirmed vices or ignorance. That 
result is almost inevitable from the wrongs which greet us in 
this world, from the channels that are dug by human sin. God 
eays to you and me, 00, in Ioyq to me ; go, in Te^u^3Ji"5i\a^k<3I^ ^ 
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self ; go, in the spirit of Christ, and stand at the door of life. 
Jesus Christ says to you and me that blessed word, ** Suffer the 
little children to come." Begin there. "What do the children 
of this world want ? The bread that perishes — a little of that ; 
but, more than all, the bread that endureth to life eternal. 
They have minds ; they have hearts. Mind and heart are the 
jewels of God. It asks in you a wide and useful knowledge — 
a deportment in life like the Master's — which shall be down 
within the reach of the lowliest. It asks that we help to make 
it easier to live. You see looming up through these thoughts 
schools, asylums, homes, for the friendless, books; you see^ 
simplicity, humility, kindly intercourse ; you see your own feet 
threading the byways of life, and your hands toiling in human 
service ; you see your sons and daughters trained to virtue, to- 
work, to reality. In short, this providence explains itself. Yon 
C^uinot want an opportunity. Whatever your gift, providence 
will not let it rest. If you have money, the worst possible 
thing for you would be to let you keep it. If you have power, 
the worst possible thing for you would be to let it act without 
a check. If you have knowledge, your poor relations and the 
little beggar girl in the street ask you to impart it. If you 
have a heart full of sympathy, the aged, the orphan, the mute, 
send up voices that you must heed. Misfortune even, as all 
things else upon earth, hath its mission. If the wise minister 
to all things, all things at last minister to the wise. God is 
justified of all his works. I know not whether we shall not 
at last stand indebted more to the unfortunate than the unfor- 
tunate to us. The one unfortunate thing to us is, that every- 
body's work seems better than ours. Only the fool is satisfied 
with himself. A mystery and beauty attach to all lives but 
ours. This also is good. God would have us reach the essence 
of being, and do our work because it is his will. 

Beloved — young or old — sons and daughters of Zion, at the 

fhieshold of a new year, at this epiphany season, let me urge 

T^an you the deeper realization of Hfe, what it is, what it is for. 

teMip •ncientB liad a faUe : — A Sphinx sat by the road side, andi 
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asked questions of every traveller ; if he could not answer he 
was instantly swallowed. That Sphinx is life. It propounds 
to you problems which you must solve or be consumed. Tou 
need to think. Whatever God may have done for others, he has 
been infinite in goodness to us. We ought to seek the highest 
gifts. We ought to do it in the spirit of Jesus. He is our 
model. He gave himself; let us give ourselves. Therein is 
wisdom, therein is glory — to be oneself, that oneself wise. life 
so pursued, though it seem to us an infancy, and be clothed 
in swaddling bands, will grow into consistency and unity as 
time advances; will stand at last invested in a beauty and 
power without rent or seam, woven throughout. This is the 
"more excellent way," the way to the truth and the life 
everlasting. 



TUSDOM. 
Br Eet. OcTivius Pekinchief. 

*^A wise man tciU hear, and will increase learning ; and a man of under- 
standing shall attain unto wise counsels : to understand a proverb, and the in- 
terpretation; the words of the wise, and their dark sayings.** — Protebbs i. 6, 6 

f pHIS first chapter of the Proverbs of Solomon Introduces us to 
-■- the subject of wisdom. Wisdom, in itself, is a subject to 
most men peculiarly dry and insipid. I hardly know how to 
make it in any degree juicy and nutritive. 

It is worthy of observation that this Book upon wisdom was 
written by a king. Kings and wisdom have seldom had much 
to do with each other. The wise have generally been men who 
dw^lt in obscurity — men near to nature. But Solomon was only 
two removes from the people. The blood that was in him was 
plebeian, and so it was nature at last true to herself. Since 
Solomon is emphatically called the wise, the significance of the 
fact that he was king may be found in the truth that wisdom 
alone is always royal. Or, since Solomon belonged to a system 
that was eminently typical, the meaning of the fact that he was 
a king may lie in the fact that he was only a type of another 
son of David, who was greater than Solomon, the "Wonderful 
Counsellor, the King of kings, the Light of the world. 

What is wisdom ? Unhappily for us, it is easier to tell what 
it is not, than to tell what it is. Most men imagine it is something 
that can be made, something depending upon human opinion, 
liaving its roots in contingency and expediency. Solomon suggests 
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at once that this is not it. ** A wise man will hear and will 
increase learning." Hear what, and learn what ? ** A man of 
understanding shall attain unto wise counsels . ' * "Wisdom is some- 
thing heyond us, to he learned — to reach up to — something fixed. 
Wisdom in us is a perception hy us of that something, a harmony 
of our actions with it. God hath made all things, and given to every 
tiling its laws. In all his laws there is a fitness, an adaptation 
of one to the other. There is no patchwork ; everything is rooted 
in every other thing. All laws are mutually helpful. The 
whole universe is a unit. That unity and helpfulness is wisdom. 
Solomon, making wisdom speak for herself, says, *'I was set up 
from everlasting. "When there were no depths, I was hrought 
forth. Before the mountains were settled, I was horn. When 
he prepared the heavens, I was there. When ho ap- 
pointed the foundations of the earth, then I was hy him, as 
one brought up with him, rejoicing in the habitable parts of 
the earth. My delights were with the sons of men." This was 
God* 8 special object in all things — ^the glory of his intelligent 
creatures. All the glory there is for us is to know his works — 
through them we know him. **!N'ow, therefore, hearken unto 
me, ye children : for blessed are they that keep my ways." 
iKot to know them is to be unblessed. Wisdom is the one eternal 
thing without which nothing can be good, and nothing good 
eternal. To learn this nature of things, to understand this plan 
of God, to work in harmony with it, is to be wise. Man is wise 
in proportion as he partakes of this wisdom. Xot to know it, to 
substitute anything else for it, to thwart it, is to be run over, 
crushed by it. That it is — to be lost ! Wisdom also ordered 
this. Moral intelligence is, that it can choose which to do. 
The glory of moral intelligence is, to see wisdom and to choose 
to accept it ; or I might say to see it, for to see it is to accept it. 
Because these laws of God pervade all things, and because in our 
economy things seem to run in streaks or departments, there are 
different kinds of wise men. One farmer is wiser than another. 
lie observes not only the laws of nature and the laws of industry, 
but also the laws of demand and supply. H.Q kiiON?^ ^\i^\^ «sA 
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"wlieii to sow, where and when to work, what to sow, so as, from 
time and labour and crop, to gain the largest profits. One 
merchant is far wiser than another, inasmuch as he penetrates 
that which is merely accidental in trade, and perceives the great 
principles that sustain and govern it. Sometimes a man will 
see but one law, and by following that carefully will attain 
success. Sometimes, merely to save will make a man rich; 
sometimes mere hard work and much work. But mere saving 
and mere work are rarely to any great degree successful, because 
there are so many, and far more powe^f^l, laws. Many things 
tend to neutralize industry and economy. The broader a man's 
view — the more comprehensive his grasp of law, of tendency, of 
society — so much the more sure of success. A man with such a 
grasp sometimes lays aside saving and industry, buys a piece of 
ground, lies down and sleeps, and in a year wakes up rich. He 
knew society would soon need his piece of land. This is wisdom 
of its kind, in its degree. It is no higher order of wisdom. It 
hardly touches the manhood ; but being obedience to law, it is, 
after its kind, wisdom. It accounts for much of the strange in- 
equality we perceive in life. Men sometimes thinks it strange 
riches should be so unevenly distributed, but there is nothing 
strange about it. It is natural and inevitable. If you should divide 
evenly, to-day, all the money upon earth, before to-morrow 
morning some of us would have double, and some of us would 
have nothing. And yet this wisdom is so low as to be scarcely 
wisdom at all. In all trades we expect to get a fair bargain, 
but a man may give far too much for his money. He may 
barter himself, his mind, his soul — he may give health and 
culture and life — for a bag full of earth. He is not wise. 
There are scales of wisdom. 

And so all the way up. One painter is wiser than another. 
What is skill ? "What is genius ? There are laws — or, at any 
rate, shades of laws, attachments and combinations of laws — 
which cannot be written down in a book, which cannot be 
expressed in words, but which can be perceived and expressed 
in art. The Michael Angelos and Christopher Wrens need no 
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books. They make books. Blind men imitate them. They 
imitate nature. They would make a higher success if the 
helplessness of the race did not set limits to their powers of 
execution. But it is as you go up you catch a glimpse of the 
illimitableness of man ; that while his being is all one structure, 
it is a house of many floors. The skill in the fine arts, the 
perception of laws of proportion, adaptability and beauty, is a 
higher perception than that of merely getting bread. It brings 
into play diviner energies. So one legislator is wiser than 
another. And he who can penetrate the laws which govern 
society, and make a better copy of those laws for the governance 
of his fellow-men, is a wiser man than he who builds a temple. 
The true law-giver is a temple builder. He builds the great 
temple of human well-being : that which brings peace to hearts, 
and makes all men so much nearer God. So beyond him, he who 
sees the law of soul, the essence of mind, the law of that law 
which governs all things at last; he who penetrates to the throne- 
room of our being, and stands before the majesty of reason, of 
will, of affection, of design — who unlocks the secrets of beauty 
and perfection — he is wiser than any — than all. He is a law- 
giver by whom law-givers live. Prom him comes the temple 
of order, of morality, of love, of happiness, of all success. He 
may not have food to eat, or raiment to wear, but he dwells 
with wisdom, and wisdom is God. It is only when you get here 
that you get to that which is pre-eminently wisdom — that 
without which all the rest is mere skull and skin — mere horse 
without a rider — house without tenant. And so this wisdom of 
Solomon has a very wide range, from the very lowest nearly up 
to the supremely highest. Still there is one range it touches 
not,'^as we may presently see. 

It might be thought, this may be all very true ; but, because 
things do go by laws, it is impossible for all men to be pre- 
eminent in everything, or perhaps in anything. It would not 
be possible for every merchant to be an Astor, for every farmer 
to be a Longworth, or every artist an Angelo. Nature bestows 
the gifts which make the men. Most certainVy ao. 'Sot '^wsN.^ 
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it be desirable that all men should be equally, or at any rate 
identically, gifted. But while it is true nature endows in what 
might be called this extraordinary way, yet it is equally true 
nature does everywhere endow, does every man endow. All 
men are not I^ewtons, but every man has some mathematical 
sense. The most ignorant and uncultured slave knows how to 
count his fingers. The laws of mathematics find in him a re- 
sponsiveness to those laws, and when l^ewton has found out 
that ten tens makes one hundred, the man who has been ignorant 
may be made to see the fact. Every man cannot be a 
Christopher "Wren, but all men can have, and do have, some 
idea of a shelter. For everything in the universe God has placed 
in'man a chord which will vibrate when that something touches 
it. Man and nature are correlatives. They supplement each 
other. The natural gift is in every man in some degree. 
Even when it exists in the highest degree, it is still the 
subject of exercise, of development ; and the lowest de- 
gree may be, and ought to be, cultivated. But for this, man 
could never progress. Cultivation is the elixir of progress. 
This is the very essence of providence. God provides teachers* 
To the people that study nature, God gives more teachers. 
!Nature follows her laws even there. Ireland is not l^ew 
England. "We have as much talent for music as the Germans,, 
but the Germans are a much more musical people. The reason 
why is very plain. ** The wise man will hear, and will increase 
learning." 

You must see to what this brings us — ^to the very point from 
which we can see what wisdom is — culture. What a folly it 
would be in me to criticise the works of Titian ! What a folly 
in you to condemn the ethics of Plato ! Suppose you wished a 
child to learn the Calculus, would you allow him to say the first 
proposition in Euclid was untrue, or to take some other 
course of study which had nothing to do with mathematics, 
because his way was pleasant, and the study of mathematics 
may be a little hard? So, if , you wish to reach heaven, you 
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must not think you know the road yourself, nor think you can 
get there just as well by spending all your time upon some- 
thing else, because you happen to like it. ''A wise man will 
hear, and will increase learning " — ^not his conjectures — but find 
out what IS — what God has done. Here we reach a secret to a 
secret. When we start right, when we are upon the track of 
nature, one thing proves another. Things prove themselves. 
The effects justify the cause. This is why Solomon could say, 
** A man of understanding shall attain " — it was no mere con- 
jecture of his — shall attain unto wise counsels — to understand a 
proverb, and the interpretation ; the words of the wise, and dark 
sayings. "We get from nature in exact proportion to what we 
carry to her. If you give a child a problem in multiplication, 
and that child sets down the figures according to conjecture, the 
product will not prove by any law ; but if it follows law the 
product will be right, apply to it what test you will. If that 
child goes on in those laws — because they are illimitable — ^it 
may open to us worlds, tear down mountains, fill up valleys, 
cause us to glide along on our journeys more rapidly than birds 
upon their wings, fill our homes with rich knowledge, and our 
world with light. Upon the track of law the engine of mind 
speeds with trains of blessing. Two inches off the track all is 
one dead mass. It but beats itself out in useless exertion, its 
power the more fatal in proportion to its degree. Hence the 
absence of the knowledge of the law, like the want of a track, 
accounts for all the perversions and wrongs we see. In ignor- 
ance the Indian can believe and CDJoy revenge — not that it is 
nature, except so far as it is perverted nature. He calls it 
cigoyment. In perversion, superstition can make an inquisi- 
tion, or take a piece of bread for a piece of Christ's actual body. 
But, even in error, the moral sense is not wholly dead. The 
Indian has some idea of justice. ** There is honour among 
thieves." Besides, we cannot argue from perversions and excep- 
tions. You cannot say there is no light, or that it has no laws, 
because sometimes it is dark. All the blind people in the 
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world cannot destroy the fact that the human rdce has eyes, or 
that God made those eyes to see the light, which existed before 
the eyes. As we know not the possibilities of law, so we know 
not the possibilities of no law. The engine must be on thetrack^ 
This opens the whole idea of authority. Where or what 
is the track? God feeds his children in proportion as they 
can digest the food. He is his own light-bearer in propor- 
tion as our eyes can bear the light. God, to us, is what we 
see of God. He who sees most is the best revealer. Truth — 
the law of the thing, whatever it be — ^that is the object. 
Whoever sees that, or can give that, he is the authority. In 
our civil affairs, for society, government is the main thing. 
Authority is not in a line of kings. Men are not made for kings ; 
kings are made for men. If any one line could see true govern- 
ment for ever, it would govern for ever. When it cease& 
to govern as God knows government, its work is done. It 
remains only to bury it. The thing signified is never in the 
sign. So in science. You cannot hand a power down in a 
guild or a fraternity. Shakespeare did not lay his hands upon 
anybody, and even if he had, the world would still have been 
without his successor ; and though his plays were written for a 
theatre, you would not allow the best actor in the world to 
measure to you your appreciation for poetry . Hcrschel goes out 
and lies all night studying the stars. The stars tell him how 
they live, and he tells us. He is authority. The authorities 
are always starting up from nature; ears hear her, eyes see 
her, she whispers and reveals. They to whom she speaks are 
authority. Time and event prove their predictions. Do you 
see how all truth of every sort is revelation? So, in the 
church, all the apostolic hands could not give spiritual vision, 
and without that no man can be authority. Thomas a Kempis 
is better authority than Gregory VII., Bunyan and Baxter are 
worth more than all the councils that ever met to make canons. 
The lights of God come fresh from him. Luther hears, and for 
that reason he is authority. He speaks, and that part of 
Europe which hears him bounds into new life. England i» . 
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better than Italy. A Papal benediction and a Papal maledic- 
tion are exactly the same thing—nothing at all. All truth is 
one, and all error is one — ^the slide is easy from Rome to Con- 
stantinople. And so, "whether in Pagan, Papal, or Protestant 
lands, whatever is contrary to God's law is superstition, im- 
morality, ignorance, vice, crime, and great woe. "Wisdom is 
knowledge of and. conformity to God's laws. ^Unwisdom is 
ignorance and non-conformity. Let the facts of ^history illus- 
trate and prove the deductions of reason. Let not your preju- 
dices or your education come in and cause you to lose this 
thought. All error, infidelity, atheism, are but degrees of 
inability to see. Not that they necessarily see who pretend to 
see. Por judgment is Christ come, that they who see not 
might see, and that they who see might be made blind. Just 
as when Newton came, multitudes who knew nothing were 
enlightened, and they who had been the world's teachers in 
astronomy were proved to have been blind. 

This opens the queries about revealed and natural religion. 
People talk about them as if they were two different things — 
talk of natural religion as if there were an unnatural religion — 
as if God in Christ had done something contrary to his law — 
something outside and above his law — ^and by dwelling upon it, 
and claiming churchly authority and vain and foolish powers, 
have made real and true religion appear to many extremely 
unnatural. Here, in this same Bible, we have the two com- 
bined. Solomon tells us of wisdom, and speaks not one word of 
Christ ; and it is a wonder he has not been thrown out of the 
canon of Scripture. The truly wise — they who are admitted to- 
the mysteries of the higher wisdom — make a sacred fraternity, 
come from where they may. Job was a Gentile, but here he is 
bound up with Moses ; and he saw some things that possibly 
Moses did not see. The prophet Amos did not belong to th& 
prophetic line, but here he is side by side with Daniel and 
Isaiah. His soul touched some things the breath of which 
never stirred even the spirit of Solomon. I do not understand 
that the glow-worm la opposed to the sun. Light ia\\^\.. DL^ 
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little lantern warms and cheers not a world, but it is better for 
me than unbroken darkness. The organ-grinder in the street is 
not opposed to Beethoven ; he may produce only an echo, and 
his pipes may produce their sounds by mechanical necessity; 
but his music is music after its sort, and he is entertaining to 
children. Beethoven's soul drank at fountains where the angels 
drink. His music was natural to him, but it was a revelation 
to this world. Job and Solomon drank of the rills that flowed 
from the eternal fount of the All-wise. Daniel and Isaiah 
drank at the fountain. Jesus Christ was the fountain itself. 
He is wise who is honest. He is wiser who walks in high and 
precious thought. He is wisest who is in Christ Jesus, in love, 
in self-sacrifice and true service. Any virtue is a part of God. 
Who sees most of virtue sees most of God. Solomon saw the 
hem of his garment. Isaiah saw him. Christ Jesus was the 
ftilness of the Godhead incarnate. Morality is a shadow; 
philosophy is a likeness; religion is a quickened, acting, 
conscious organism. He who is in morality, sleeps. He who 
is in philosophy, dreams. He who is in Christ Jesus is wide 
awake, clothed and in his right mind. Morality is in religion 
as ten is in one hundred, but religion is not in morality, as one 
hundred is not in ten. Morality and philosophy were in Christ, 
but atonement and remission of sin, and union of man with God, 
are not in morality and philosophy. Atonement and remission 
of sin, and self-sacrifice, were here before Christ came ; but 
philosophy never found them. The prophets saw them, and 
saw the need of somebody to tell us of them ; the longing heart 
of man felt the need of sacrifice, and longed for him who was 
to come. Moses and the prophets did not reveal them, but only 
revealed him who should reveal them. Christ was the only 
revealer of true religion, of the causes whence all good comcth, 
of the love of God, of God himself. In him centre all the laws 
which constitute wisdom, and on which the universe is built. 
In your lantern blaze, only they who stand around it see the 
light ; but the sun shines upon the tallest tree and the humblest 
Made, upon the atom of sand and the measureless mountain. 
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The philosopher is for the few, but Christ Jesus reaches the 
humblest and the highest. There is no antagonism between a 
Christian and a moral man, only the higher always longs to 
bless and lift the lower, even as God longs to lift and bless a 
world. Morality, like all weakness, thinks it is something : 
religion, like true wisdom, knows that, as compared with God, 
it is nothing. Eeligion embraces philosophy and morality; 
hence you find them both in Christ ; hence both are insisted on 
in a Christian life ; hence he who hath not these hath not seen 
Christ. How lame and lost, therefore, is that church or 
Christian whose life is not even up to the claims of natural 
religion ! If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is the darkness! Better a man should have natural religion 
than nothing; but better he should have Christ, for then he 
hath all. Morality and philosophy are on the road to religion, 
but religion without morality and philosophy is a misnomer. It 
is only the beginning of the outer darkness. 

Here, then, you see you have an authority set up : " the wise 
and their dark sayings" — dark to those who do not know how 
to see them — Jesus Christ above them all, most reliable of all, 
but darkest of all to those who have " no ear to hear." It has 
long been said " Wisdom dwelleth in a well." The deepest of 
all wells is that in which the wisdom of Jesus Christ resides. 
The query arises — we have the sayings of the wise ; we have 
the sayings of Christ written plainly out. to which we can aU 
go ; many go there ; all Christians pretend to go there ; they 
pretend to be wise — do they all interpret alike? Bo you see 
no reason why they differ? Which one are you to hear? 
Well, why do you wish to hear any one ? There is the Word, 
Christ Jesus himself. There is the record, as plain for you as 
for the Pope. You have a reason — you ought to have ; you 
have a moral sense — ^you ought to have. In them you have 
the trinity which constitutes the unity of authority. Suppose 
you have no mind ; suppose you have no moral sense ; ah ! my 
brother, without them you are lost. Then you take what the 
church tells you. Again, which church ? Tou c«Dii!(Ai \ai<^^ 
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any questioii till you know all sides of the question. You 
cannot have an opinion till you know the opposite opinion. 
Even if you are sincere in accepting your belief, that will not 
make your belief right. You may be worse off because yon are 
sincere. You must use your judgment in some degree at last, 
and if there is danger with our wisest thought, what must there 
be where there is no thought at all ? K you must have an 
authority — as, indeed, you must-^why interpose a veil between 
you and the authority ? ** Thy word is truth." " K any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God," &c. "Why employ a medium 
when you are a medium yourself ? Besides — to use an illustra- 
tion — in what sense have you seen Niagara Palls, if you have 
only heard a man tell what he saw ? 

Do you see the inevitable duty to which this whole thing 
points ? — personal, individual culture ; thought, prayer, silence ; 
much hearing, much reading, exertion to understand, self- 
discipline, soul-edification. Solomon puts wisdom in the 
seeing ; Christ puts it in the seeing and the doing. Do you see 
how, if heaven is ever to be heaven, there must be true vision 
and true action in every sou 1, or else we have only such another 
world as we have here ? Do you see how this implies much 
striving? Do you recollect Christ said, *' He that hears these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, is a wise man " ? He who hears 
not, and does not, is not a wise man. Do you remember the 
Spirit said to John, Nothing could enter heaven that could 
deceive or make a lie — that had any tendency that way? 
And, again, of the saved, ** These are they who came up," &c. ? 
And, again, '* Strait is the gate, and narrow is the road," &c. ? 
You believe in Christ, do you ? What, without understanding 
him; with minds playing with bubbles; with time to throw 
Away ; with affections set upon earthly things, not yet up to 
high moralities ; minds not attuned to high philosophies ; not 
companions for those who walk in high thought and grand medi- 
tation ? Going to heaven, and are not yet masters of the bare 
rudiments of a heavenly life ? — a candidate for the prize, and yet 
not only not winning the race, but not running at all? Is 
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heaveii so cheap ? Is life a toy ? Can God be bribed ? "Will 
mercy let you in, when ingratitude and folly despised what mercy 
sent to prepare you for admission ? Oh, brethren ! the man or 
the church which dictates to you what you shall believe is not • 
your friend. The man or the church which tells you, without 
true wisdom you can enter heaven, deludes you. Christ said 
not so. Without the foundation of wisdom underneath, he said, 
your house is gone. The churches cannot make a religion. 
Beligion is not merely joining a church. You have something^ 
to do. Papal authority, episcopacy, baptism, election, all have 
their reality somewhere, but that where is not where it pretends 
to be. You want to see the realities which the churches only 
dimly represent. You want to be above the priest or the actor, 
who only officially grinds out what has been handed down to 
him. Men are for ever and everywhere tending toward that 
which is mere body and mere sense. All the reformations that 
have ever been have been against that which was only sensuous. 
Christ and the wise are for ever protestant. They protest 
against man's becoming a mere toy, a mere babe, or merely 
animal. Every man will take the best religion of which he is 
capable, but no man ought to be capable of simply the lowest. 
No wise man ever has any quarrel against any man. But is 
that any reason why we should not have the highest religion 
possible ? Because we believe every man to be sincere, is that a 
reason why we should believe every man to be right ? If every 
faculty we have is capable of cultivation ; if we are creatures of 
education, and are capable of educating our children ; if we can 
have, and do have, influence over each other, is there not glory in 
making influence and education of the highest type possible ? 
What kills the church is, that so many so-called teachers do not 
see the truth, nor wisdom. They but echo the echoes. They 
pander to the times. We are always mixing things up too 
much with men, with churches, with narrow causes, with 
temporal things ; hence we are slain by our prejudices. The 
Athenians stumbled at Socrates; the Jews at Christ. They 
could not hear. True wisdom is to be above aYL m^i^ ^<(^^\^<^t^. 
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Every ago ought to have a broad manhood. Other ages have 
longed for it. Our age demands it. But where is the catholic 
man? The Christian should be that man. The Christian 
is that man. The coming age -will demand him more than 
ours. We want breadth and depth and strength in our families, 
in our schools, in our churches, in our society. "We are not 
teaching our children to think. They see too much narrow- 
ness in us all. Shall they fill up the measure of their fathers ? 
We need to live more widely, less exclusively, less clanniphly. 
We need to bo better observers, better readers, better listeners, 
^nd so better judges. Our one want to-day is, up and down 
earnestness with ourselves. Our one duty is, mental and moral 
culture. We have all the elements. There is Christ ; there is 
ourselves; there is our work. The wise will hear, and will 
understand. They shall inherit glory. 






THE RELIGIOUS RELATIONS OF 7 HE 

INTELLECT. 

By Rev. W. H. H. Muerat. 

" / iciil put my laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts," — 

Hebbbws yiii. 10. 

I would call your attention to the mind, in the hope that I may 
assist you to realize the high rank it occupies in the 
Christian economy, and the obligations which its welfare imposes. 
By mind I mean those faculties which, in general, are defined as 
intellectual faculties; and which, being possessed, distinguish 
men as belonging to the order of intellectual beings. 

That there is mind, and that it is superior to matter, I assume, 
and I have a right so to do ; for assumption is not illogical 
where the demonstration of the thing assumed can be instan- 
taneous and popular — that is, within the range of ordinary 
understandings. That our bodies are but the organs of our 
minds, and therefore inferior to them, and totally distinct from 
them, is seen in this : that the one can be destroyed, while the 
other remains intact. If our gross materialists be right, that 
mind and matter are essentially one ; or that the one is but the 
effect of which the other is the cause ; then would this occur : 
that by as much as you lessened the body, by so much would 
you lessen the mind. For by as much as you lessen the cause, 
by 80 mudh do yoa lessen the effect. But this men^ %\mfiiSu^ 
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-does not result from bodily severance ; for the surgeon can cut 
both legs of a man off near the trunk, and then he can cut both 
arms off at the shoulder, until a full half of his body as repre- 
sented by bulk has been destroyed, and still the energies of the 
man's mind are in no way affected. The symmetry of the body 
is gone, but the symmetry of the undestroyed and the indestruc- 
tible mind remains. The knife and the saw have not touched 
it ; they cannot. 

I^ow, holding that mind is immortal, I would point out to 
you some of its religious relations, to the end that we may all 
apprehend how natural to the mind itself are those states, moods, 
and natures which the Bible enjoins. For religion is only 
nature corrected — nature perfected. When man stands in his 
natural powers, with aU his adjustments correct, with all his 
instincts just, and with aU his aspirations holy, he has in him 
the same mind that was in Christ; for in him all religion 
existed organically. Reverence, obedience, affection, humility, 
truthfulness, and whatever other element piety iiicludes, lived 
incarnate in him. He embodied them. Hence, imitation of him 
is piety in its highest phase. Hence, his life is the light of men, 
morally. Hence, Christian studentship is a studentship of his 
character. 

Well, the first characteristic of the mind, religiously considered, 
is activity. Mind is motion, mind is impulse, mind is vibration, 
mind is only God's thought; and his thought keeps for ever 
thinking. Intellect is not pond-like ; it is current-like. Intel- 
lectual life is only a prolongation of force. !No element of God 
is stagnant. If it knows calmness of state, it is the calmness of 
life which can, at any moment, be thrilled from surface to 
deepest depths with vibrations. Mind, therefore, in its 
religious connections, must be for ever active. . Be not afraid, 
therefore, to think, young men. Let your minds go forth 
continually in search of facts. Knock at the door of every 
phenomenon ; press against the door until the fastenings of it 
yield to your pressure, and, passing in, you stand eye to eye in 
presence of its long-pent mystery. Wherever there is darkness, 
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'Creep into it; and when you have entered within its gloom, 
kindle the torch of investigation and look around you, to 
•discover the hidden wonder. Explorations, spiritually, are for 
ever in order. The geography of the spirit realm must be 
ascertained ; and he who makes actual inspection of its charac- 
teristics, and gives the knowledge thus obtained to man, adds 
to the total of human thought, and leaves humanity, at the 
•close of his mortal life, his debtor. He who simply receives of 
human knowledge is merely benefited. He who adds to it is a 
benefactor. The underlying law, then, and the fundamental 
-virtue, of all mind in religious connections which, at this point, 
I would emphatically impress upon you, is activity. The proof 
of Gk)d is found, beyond all else, in your thinking; and the 
thinkers of the world are the perpetual evidences of the truth 
of the Bible when it declares that God made man in his own 
image. 

The human intellect is the offspring of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence. 1^0 less cause than this can be assigned as able to produce 
such a result. There was but one orb that could throw out 
such a beam. 

The primal relation of the human mind to the Beity was filial. 
Of this there can be no doubt, l^aturo alone is sufficient 
evidence. And what, pray, is the peculiar characteristic of 
filial connection ? "What is the initial attitude of the child's 
mind into which it grows continually as it advances in yecurs ? 
There is but one answer: the attitude is that of reverence. 
Beverence for parents is the universal virtue. "Whoever ignores 
it becomes obnoxious to that fine sense in the human breast 
which makes it conscious of the fitness and unfitness of things. 
The child that does not reverence father and mother — ^unless 
their conduct has been so outrageous as utterly to sever the 
.great bond of nature — ^whoever, I say, does not reverence his 
&ther and his mother, has committed one of those great trans- 
^esedons possible only to him who rebels against the rudimental 
laws of. his nature. For nature everywhere and in every tribe 
.gives a certain authority to parentage, and thio^^ ^^-v^ V^ 
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a sanctity not to be denied or overlooked. In this wc are, I 
presume, all agreed. 

Well, what shall we say, then, touching the proper attitude of 
the human mind to its Creator, if not this, that its attitude should 
be reverential ? This conchision we reach, you observe, not by 
following the line of any dogma, but by following the lino of 
nature. Nature alone constitutes a perfect bible from which to 
read the commandment of duty. Your minds are the offspring 
of that Supreme Intelligence which they resemble. And if your 
minds are not in a reverential attitude toward God, they are in 
a state of transgression; not as touching any verbal statute, 
but as touching the great ineradicable principle of natural 
relationship. 

This reverence on the part of the human mind touching God 
refers not only to him as to his nature, but to him equally as ta 
his creations and surroundings. The mind that rightly appre- 
hends its relationship to the Divine Being reverences not only 
him, but all that he has made. It apprehends him in his 
divergence, in his distributiveness, in the varieties of his 
expression. Like the Hebrew, it apprehends him in the beauty 
of the firmament. Like the Egyptian, it sees him in the 
patience, the usefulness, and the cunning of animal life. Like 
the Greek, it admires the divinity as seen in the symmetry of 
outline and the loveliness of the human figure. Like the 
historian, it beholds him in the progress of events, and in the 
succession of forces, as they have been evolved from the various 
attempts at government. Nor does such a mind fail to see 
the evidence of its Master's presence in little things. In 
grasses, in flowers, in shrubs, in trees, in whatever there is of 
growth round about, the mind which is properly constituted 
reverentially apprehends Deity. There is, of course, a nature 
worship which is idolatry, and hence repulsive to us ; but 
there is a worship of the Divine Principle, as existing in 
nature, as entered vibrantly into all her forms, as charged 
electrically through all her ' substances, which is not only 
Bioper, but is the highest evidence that the mind which is filled 
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with sTicli adoration worships God largely and comprehensively. 
He who sees God in everything finds God everywhere ; and out 
of this finding of God everywhere comes great restraint to our 
habits of thought and speech which leads on to a constant 
improvement of our morals. This comprehensive apprehension 
of God, this looking upon everything as sacred, because of his 
ownership of it, is recognized by Christ, when he said : ** Swear 
not at all ; neither by heaven ; for it is God's throne : nor by 
the earth ; for it is his footstool." 

You thus see that the reverential principle is not only rudi- 
mental to the mind, but that it is a principle of very fine 
quality, and both wide and practical in its application. It 
might almost be said that a thoroughly reverential mind would 
not commit sin. See what reverence would do : it would check 
all profanity. It would for ever stop blasphemy. It would 
restore parentage to the throne of its dignity, and surround it 
with finest regard. It would prevent cruelty to animals, as it 
did among the Egyptians. It would inculcate the duty of 
physical education, beyond what the artistic vanity of the 
Greeks did. It would bring to the assistance of devotion the 
loveliness and grandeur of nature, as it brought them to the aid 
of Hebrew piety; and last of all, perhaps finer than all, it 
would deepen and confirm the humane impulse, and cause every 
one to recognize the divinity in human nature, and to include 
all men, wherever living, however situated, within the embrace 
•of universal brotherhood. 

An irreverential mind is, as you thus see, the root out of 
which all manner of evil sprouts. All impiety, all blasphemy, 
all profanity, all tyranny over men, all robberies of the right, 
all cruelty against persons, draw the sap of their accursed 
vitality j&rom it. Its outgrowths are rank; the branches of it 
are pushed out until they shadow the world; and the sweat of 
their leaves, like that of the poisonous trees of the tropics, loads 
the very winds with the burden of its contagion. Men breathe 
the tainted air, and morally die. 

One of the worst signs of this age is the dying out of the 
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reverential sentiment. There is a certain flippancy in modem 
intellect, a smartness and pertness -which spring from thfr 
growth of an egotism which lacks gravity and largeness of 
* thought, because it is divorced from that sentiment which teacher 
one the sanctity of all persons and things made by the Divine 
Being. Even religious scholarship suffers from the absence of 
the devotional element. Theological studentship strikes one a& 
being overmuch the exercise of mental gymnastics. Scriptural 
doctrines are preached dogmatically, and become tinctured with 
the hue and colour of partisanship. The nourishment for piety 
is drawn too much from the breast of human institutions, and 
too little from the Divine bosom. Eeligion thus becomes a 
series of opiuions, and not a practice of duties enjoined- by the 
conscience. And the church itself — which, of course, shares the 
spirit of the age — is no longer the home of the soul, the shrine at 
which devotion kneels, the altar-flame from which piety kindles 
her torch, but rather the arena where educated intellects^ 
contend, and from whose contentious rivalries sectarianism is 
engendered, and divisions caused between the naturally 
inseparable members of the body of Christ. But, friends, this 
phase of religious expression, this national habit, this custom of 
our age, will not last. It is the fashion of the hour, and with 
the hour it will pass away. Flippancy cannot endure in the 
presence of those august solenmities which, by the discoveries^ 
in nature and the developments of the spirit, are being revealed. 
Standing underneath the uplifted majesties of the future, men 
will become graver in their thought. The world will chatter 
less and adore more. It will not search less eagerly for the 
hidden truth, but it will search for it more on its knees ; and 
the hymns it sings when fresh truth is discovered will be in 
praise of him into whose nature and doings every expression of 
truth strikes its central root. For, when God shall be appre- 
hended in things, all studentship as to the nature of things will 
be but a searching after him ; and the reverence which such a 
recognition and such a purpose must inspire will fall upon all 
pim^ as the silence f£ evening MLs upon the earth. 
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The third characteristic of mind that has a special religious 
relation is humility, and the exceeding excellence of this trait 
will he more clearly apprehended when it is set in contrast with 
its opposite, arrogance. This arrogance of intellect is as old as 
studentship, and as offensive as human pride. Its results are 
heyond expression deplorable. Its tendency is to make men 
self-opinionated, domineering, and insulting. It has been the 
mother of oppression. It has dictated persecutions beyond 
number. It has driven the sword of war even to its hilt into 
the white bosom of peace, and often made the church, which is 
by nature a dispenser of the mercies of God, an engine of the 
devil. Its culmination is seen in the assertion of infallibility. 
He who lays claim to such powers of judgment advertises 
himself as the colossal arrogance of the world. Frame this 
self-sufS.ciency and self-assertion of judgment into an ecclesi- 
astical system ; throw around it the sanctity of tradition and of 
holy ceremonies ; back it up with a claim founded upon 
sentences oi Scripture, — still, even thus modified, thus toned 
down, thus veiled, it will appear repulsive to every instinct of 
a piety characterized by the spirit of him who charged his 
followers to call no man master. 

The claim of infallibillity, whether of the church or of science, 
rests upon the assertion of an intellectual arrogance, averse 
to the tenor of Scripture, the spirit of Christianity, and the 
freedom of man. Even when it does not take to itself this 
superlative expression, but shows an humbler post, it still 
is offensive to piety. ITow arrogance has expression in the 
church, not through the person and office of one pope, but 
of many popes. It accommodates itself to the circumstances 
and to the institutions of the country. It exists in every 
theological seminary which expels a student because he does not 
think like the Professors. It can be found in every ministerial 
association where two or three men can hold the charge of 
heterodoxy, like the executioner's axe, over the head of any 
brother who is inspired to think a new thought or put an 
old truth in new forms of speech, or question the conectiiee>% ot 
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an old interpretation. It sits at the right hand of many of our 
deacons and elders, and dictates to the pulpit what it is safe to 
preach, and what is unsafe to preach. It can be found even 
in the membership of the church, and finds expression in 
the majority vote on the question of lack of confidence in the 
pastor, because he had blundered into saying, or been inspired to 
say, in ten years of his ministry, one new thing ; for there arc 
congregations who cannot stand a new idea once in ten years. 
In all these ways, and others that I might have mentioned, 
arrogance crops out. Protestantism has its popes, and under 
the name of conscientious conviction, of regard for the truth, 
and the like, cruelty, harshness, and personal spite still mantle 
themselves as they did in the days of persecution. The spirit is 
the same; the expression differs. Instead of stabbing men 
with swords and daggers, as they once did, they stab them with 
charges which kill reputation, and dirk them with insinuations 
which repel public confidence. Instead of burning a man's body, 
as they did of old time, they now char a man's character over 
with the torch of many slanders, until his very innocence 
appears black, and he who is simple as a child is represented as 
having lived in life-long duplicity and intrigae. 

Now, friends, truth does not need any such protection as these 
men would give it. It is as free as the wind ; and you cannot 
imprison it if you would. I^or can it be soiled even by the touch of 
careless and unwashed hands. Truth protects itself and blows 
itseK clean. The Pope at Kome — and, so far as he is a true 
minister of Christ, I speak his name with reverence — and 
our hundred and one popes here at home, need not trouble 
themselves with the task of shielding truth from those who spoil 
her. God will protect his truth, and these little gentlemen 
need not worry over her destiny. She will keep the fulness of 
her orb and the majesty of her movement along that orbit whose 
line is prolonged beyond mortal computation. Yea, and she 
will move with accelerated motion, and re-inf orce her splendours 
from the flame generated by her own rapid revolution, when 
these, her puny and self-constituted guardians, are sleeping in 
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their unknown and unnoted graves. No, friends, we need not 
worry about truth or new ideas and conceptions of it. The 
world has never been hurt by new, fresh thought, whether 
its object was religious or scientific. The church is not being 
hurt to-day by fresh sermons, nor by new arguments. Her 
audiences are being driven away by a repetition of the old 
sermons, and the nil iteration of old arguments. She lacks 
nothing so much, in her pulpits, as prophets ; that is, men who 
talk ahead of their times; whose vision forecasts her future 
necessities, and whose hands labour to shape her administration 
so as to meet those necessities. The church is losing her 
appetite because there is too much sameness as to her diet. She 
needs a change of food. And this change of food implies new 
discoveries, new applications of truth already discovered, and the 
preparation of old matter in new forms. 

I trust that none of you students of the Bible, you searchers 
after truth, will ever stand in fear of any human authority 
whatsoever. Mental free dom is the first condition of religious 
growth. The truth that man discovers for himself is the truth 
that he loves best. Keep, therefore, young men, your intel- 
lectual liberty. Hold to it as your divine birthright. Interro- 
gate all mystery. Question every assertion that is made in the 
name of religion. Sink the plummet of your investigation into 
all depths. Sound for yourselves until you feel the lead touch 
bottom. Be active in all your faculties. Be reverential in 
your feelings towards God. But resist all tyranny, whether it 
comes in the form of priest, or church, or creed. 

The worst phase met with to-day is the arrogance of what is 
known as ^Radicalism. There is a class of men in this country 
and in England whose- whole philosophy is that of negation 
T heir wisdom consists in denial. They deny the existence of 
G od, they deny the exaltation of Christ, tiiey deny the truth of 
the gospel, they deny the intelligence of piety, they deny every- 
thing that faith credits or the converted soul believes. Their 
sole object seems to be to undermine and pull down every struc- 
ture which Christian faith and hope have buildei. i^ xs^^x^ 
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self-conceited and arrogant set of men never lived. They ful- 
minate their scepticism as if they spoke with the authority of a 
God. A scientific supposition is made to subserve the purpose 
of a fact. Their speculations are announced as if they were 
demonstrations. They are all kindred in the fashion of their 
behaviour. Their utterances are monotonous. He who has 
heard one of them lecture has heard all. He who has read one 
volume has mastered their entire system, if such vagaries of 
thought can be called a system. Bring them all together, strip 
them of their various names and their personality, lump them 
in one embodiment, and they represent a solid mass of self- 
conceit. That such men can have any lasting influence on the 
thought and morals of the race is preposterous. They are 
simply an accident of the times. They simply represent human 
eccentricity. They are like those floating islands which, by 
the action of unknown causes, are pushed upward to the sur- 
face of the ocean, float about for a few years, and then suddenly 
disappear. So these men have been pushed up to the surface of 
the age ; they will attract attention for a time, and then they 
will sink from public sight. There is not an element of 
permanency in their teachings. 

There is but one force, young men, in the world, which 
endures ; but one element that lives : it is that of positive- 
ness. A negative platform in politics, a negative philo- 
sophy, a negative form of religion, never lasts. You must 
have a positive platform, a positive philosophy, and a positive 
religion, if it is to live. The human soul craves fixed facts. 
Like a spent swimmer, it longs to touch bottom, and feel the 
bank. He who brings man in contact with a substantial truth 
will always be called a benefactor. He who teaches him to 
doubt, to distrust, may be, at first, admired for his cunning; 
but, in the long run, he will be rejected as an unwise teacher 
and a nuisance. The positive forces attract him, and must 
continue to attract him, while the human mind keeps its 
present construction . Infidelity must always be local. It can 
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never become universal. It is an epidemic, and not the normal 

condition of mental healthfulness. 

I have now discussed the relations which mental activity, the 

quality of reverence and the quality of humility, hold to reli- 
g:ious development. If you desire religious growth, you must 
keep your bodily organs thoroughly healthy, your mind active, 
reverential and humble. One more thing alone remains to be 
said, and with its saying I draw my discourse to a close. And 
this one thing which we need, we need beyond everything else : 
it is love of the truth. 

Truth is the soul of form. It is the spirit which lurks in all 
substance. It is the genius which lives in law. It is the 
inspiration of love. It is the crown and glory of man's noblest 
effort. In seeking it men have passed their lives. To behold 
the brightness of its face, men have walked bravely into the 
darkness of death. In order to know truth you must first 
desire it — desire it with your whole heart, desire it for its own 
sweet sake. In order to find it you must free your mind from 
all prejudice, from all vanity, from all pride. You will look 
for it on a throne, and you will find it in a manger. You will 
look for it in honour, and you will find it in shame. You will 
look for it among the wise, and you will find it among the 
ignorant. You will look for it under the royalty of a crown, 
and you will find it on a cross. You will search the letter, and 
yon will find that the letter does not include it. You will 
search for it in creeds, and after forty years of belief, you will 
discover that your creed does not contain it. You cannot stamp 
it on the pages of a pamphlet any more than you can tie the 
wind to the tree tops. But he who searches for it actively, 
reverently, humbly, and because his soul loveth it, will, some- 
where, sometime, find it ; not all at once, nor in the way he 
expected, — ^but little by little, and in the way of surprise. As 
he finds it, so shall he find delight. It will be sweet to his 
soul. Peace, too, shall come with it — the peace which passeth 
understanding — ^the peace that makes man a marvel nnto him- 
self. This studentship of the truth is an everlasting studentship. 
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Time gives ns the opportunity to begin ; eternity will give ub 
an opportunity to continne, onr studies. Christ seemed to have 
but one ambition ; it was to live the truth. As a teacher his 
object was to inspire his disciples with a love for it. In every 
way that ingenuity could suggest he studied to throw them 
back upon that as their only resource. Forms were nothing, 
customs were nothing, traditions were nothing. Truth was 
everything. Loyalty to it was by him esteemed the cardinal 
virtue of an immortal mind. 

Can we do better, my people, than to accept his ambition 
and his judgment ? Is there anything else worth living for? 
Is there anything else worth dying for ? 'VThat is wealth, what 
is fame? What is luxury of surroundings? What is the 
applause of men compared with its possession? What 
else can we take with us into eternity? Nothing. It will 
constitute our sole wealth when we depart this world. If 
truth be all that we can carry hence when we pass between 
the pillars of death, foolish indeed is he who comes to the 
supreme moment of his life empty-handed. Wise and 
happy is he who, having sought it, has it in fact, and also 
the habit of seeking it. For the habits we have here we shall 
have there ; the discipline we have here we shall take 
with us there; our likes, our preferences, and our loves 
also will accompany us, and whatever we have we shall start 
the next life with ; and I suspect we shaU have little else to 
start it with. For I take it death will not separate us from 
aught we have, or add aught to us. 

Seek, therefore, I repeat, my people, after truth. Make it 
the star of your life, and advance, as the messengers of Jove, 
were said to run, with your eyes fastened on your star. For 
the eyes that gaze steadUy at it are kindled in all their depths 
by the beams that they receive, and the faces that are kept lifted 
toward it take of the glory to which they are lifted, and shine 
with more than mortal beauty, and so are changed from glory 
into glory, and made fit to stand among the sons of God. 
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Br Eev. David Swing. 



" JSTtw that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputatiwis 
For one believeth that he may eat all things : another, who is weak, eateth 
A«**«."— Romans xiv. 1. 



YOU may consider this entire chapter to be the source of my 
theme, and the theme, therefore, to be the Toleration of 
Religious Opinion. 

The word ** toleration" suffers a change of meaning in 
successive times. To suffer an opposite sect to worship at all, 
to suffer your religious opposite to live, was once the meaning of 
toleration. But we have passed beyond that usage of the term, 
and have come to a better age, when toleration means the 
extending toward one of different belief our friendship and all 
the civilities of refined or Christian life. Not daring any more 
to put men to death for their opinions, the question remains as 
to how much ill-feeling we must suppress, and actual good- will 
reveal. This is the form assumed by the question in our 
enlightened and free country. 

"We suffer the pain that comes from discussing a subject too 
large for the hour — a subject the complete investigation of which 
would demand your study, your reading, your deep interest for 
days instead of moments. Each week in this eira, when the 
world has grown so broad in its means of investigation and in 
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its power to investigate, the pulpit more and more must feel that 
it can only suggest lines of thought, and in its hal^hour 
indicate subjects worthy of the more deliberate and thorough 
study of the multitude. In our vast world, the clergy and all 
public speakers have become only an index of the book of 
knowledge, instead of being the grand solid volume in which the 
wisdom is all elaborated. In the ages of great vices the clergy 
were likened unto finger-boards which pointed out to others 
paths in which they did not themselves journey. This is, 
perhaps, no longer true as to virtue, but it is as to knowledge, 
for, like finger-boards, we can point out the paths of study and 
research, but are unable to go with you in the long but impressive 
journey. 

This chapter from St. Paul is worthy of being learned by 
heart, and then, in many a silent hour when alone, we would 
find discourses flowing into our souls from that great perennial 
fountain. The words, ' ' him that is weak in the faith receive, but 
not to doubtful disputations, '* draw their truthfulness from the 
very nature and condition of man. The fact that man is by 
nature imperfect, makes it necessary that he should also be 
tolerant. The fate that gave man a career of comparative 
ignorance ought to secure for him a career full of charity and 
forgiveness given and received. There is nothing more uni- 
versal than ignorance, and hence there should be no virtue more 
universal than toleration of religious opinion. By ignorance I 
do not mean barbarism, but that humility of knowledge confessed 
by even the most learned of each successive generation. The 
facility with which we all absorb error, the readiness with which 
we all fall into deep and blind prejudices, should make us always 
ready, not indeed to excuse sin against light, but to tolerate 
many shades of religious opinion. It is folly to demand a unity 
of belief in a world where there is no one wise but God, and no 
one good except God. Some of the best men who have ever 
lived are now seen to have been the victims of great errors ; and 
the persecutions they carried forward in the name of their 
•nperipr wisdom appear to ns now in a bad light indeed, when 
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it is now evident that they themselves held only a very im- 
perfect system of doctrine. Their mistake lay in the assumption 
that they had reached the ideal in religion ; whereas, God only 
holds the ideal in knowledge ; man deals only in the imperfect. 
It was a maxim of the ancients that you must not praise one 
until after he is dead, for there is no security that he may not 
commit a crime or reveal a folly even in his most mature days. 
The old statesman may at last accept a hribe, or may, having 
been a republican, become at last an aristocrat and a despot. 
"We must pause until he has ended his career, and then, if he 
dies in perfect honour, praise may chant its song safely over that 
tomb which ends all the vicissitudes of earth. Caesar set out as 
a great Roman republican, the hater of crowns and lover of the 
dear people; but, says the play, ** Was the crown offered him 
thrice ? Aye, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, every time 
gentler than the other." According to history, Caesar's democracy 
was being drained out of him in the late years of his career, thus 
showing us that the grave is the place for pronouncing the true 
eulogy over man. After God has let the curtain fall, then we 
can come with our estimate of love or sorrow. 

The same philosophy must apply to the forms of Christianity 
that walk in a sort of individual life before us. I should not be 
willing to put to death any one for not being a Presbyterian or 
a Methodist — ^not be willing, because these religions have not 
come to their final estimate. There may be great errors within 
them that have escaped our sight, some hidden evil, like that in 
Caesar, which made him push back the crown each time gentler 
than before. It is possible that some other form of doctrine 
might have brought greater virtue and happiness to society, and 
it is possible that out of the future a church will be born dearer 
than either both to man and God. Hence it is necessary for 
those living within these two vast denominations to move along 
in charity toward mankind, waiting not for the tomb, in this 
case — ^for they may not perish — but for the verdict of futurity. 
If^ in the end of the human race, or in the end of this or the 
next centoiy^ the millions of earth shall look baek ooiii ^^ Wi^a^ 
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Presbyterianism or Methodism led a useful, beautiful life, and 
then sweetly died because of something better, that praise will 
sound like music over our tombs, unsullied either by egotism or 
blood. The Saviour said, '*Why call ye me good? there is 
none good but God." None wise but him. Hence the highest 
aspiration of an individual or a church should be to walk along 
in hurciliLy and tenderness, and wait for the fintJ. verdict of 
God and humanity. 

All intolerance is based upon egotism. It proceeds from the 
assumption that you have reached the ideal. When the 
Puritans banished the Quakers, it was done upon the assump- 
tion that the Pilgrims had brought the ideal over in their ship. 
They confessed themselves to represent God in doctrine and 
sentiment. But now that a few centuries have passed, and we 
are permitted to see the Puritan and the Quaker in the light of 
long generations, we perceive that the most truth and the best 
truth was in the keeping, not of those who ordained the 
banishment, but of those who endured it. The dreadful perse- 
cution to which the Catholics subjected the world all originated 
in a human egotism that cried, ** I have found it ! I have found 
it ! " They had become the exponents of God. Whereas now 
history shows that in all cases the persons exiled or put to death 
held a better creed at the time than those who forced upon them 
the bitter fate. The origin of intolerance has never been the 
deeper truth, but the deeper egotism. It comes from a forget- 
fulness that God only is wise, and from an assumed agency for 
the Almighty in worldly afPairs. 

It is a weakness of man that when, in business affairs, he is 
employed to perform some office for an estate, or a government, 
or corporation, he, by some strange metamorphosis not mentioned 
in Ovid, becomes very soon the owner of the estate, or the centre 
and soul of the government, or sole owner of the caravansera 
or the empire. Intolerance in religion is nothing else than the 
outcropping of this human infirmity amid other surroundings. 
All the difference is that this graver assumption possesses an 
egotism more solemn and less mamiest ; but it ia tha aame self- 
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translormation of a mortal into a Deity. It is a proverb of the 

Bible, ** Let not him that girdeth on his armour boast himseK as 

he that taketh it off," for the events that may come on between 

the morning of the battle and its night are many and unreadable. 

The heart, however strong and confident, must wait till the 

straggle is over. This rule must be seen at once to apply to all 

individual and sectarian life. In a world of uncertainty, that 

applies to the realm of truth as well as to that of military skill, 

one dare not boast until the warfare is over. Each one must 

pursue his path of duty with fidelity, and then calmly wait for 

time or eternity to measure the quality and quantity of the 

tmth and the serAdce. It ought to be a warning against all 

feeling of intolerance that the ideas over which most blood has 

been shed have, in subsequent experience and thought, been 

proven to be either useless or false. The dogmas for which one 

age has put thousands to death have, by a subsequent age, been 

withdrawn as false, or neglected because useless. But one 

might have premised that the most intolerance would always be 

found gathered about the least valuable doctrine, because the 

most valuable doctrines are always so evident to human reason 

that no thumb-screw or faggot is ever needed to make the lips 

whisper assent. Ovfer the idea that two and two make four no 

blood has been shed ; but over the insinuation that three may 

be one or one three there has often been a demand for external 

influence to brace up for the work the frail logical faculty. It 

is probable that no msui has ever been put to death for heresy 

regarding the Sermon on the Mount. Its declai*ations demand 

no tortures to aid human faith. But when a church comes 

along with its " legitimacy," or with its Five Points, or with 

its Prayer Book, or its Infant Baptism, or Eternal Procession of 

the Holy Ghost, then comes the demand for the rack and the 

stake to make up m terrorism what is wanting in evidence. In 

the fourth century Christianity, had already been divided up 

into ninety different sects. Whether Christ had two souls, one 

human and the other divine, became a dividing (\)i^^\>\QTi^ ^si^ 

eMch party persecuted the other. And, «lso, ^3afe ^oafc A 
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celebratiDg Easter involved the salvation or damnation of men. 
And when the nature of the light at the Tranfiguration was 
discussed at an early council, it was resolved that any one 
contending that the light making the halo about Christ was not 
uncreated — a soul brilliancy — should be deprived of Christian 
burial at life's close. Thus, where evidence was most wanting, 
it has boon most customary to find outside aids to faith. When 
witnesses were wanting, the High Priests rent their clothes. 

History will, no doubt, bear me out in the assertion that the 
quantity of intolerance has always been inversely as the value 
of the doctrine, the greatest bigotry always crystallizing around 
the least valuable idea. If God has so fashioned the human 
mind that all its myriad forms can agree upon doctrines that are 
most vital ; and if, as a fact, persecution has always attached 
itself to the small, then we would seem to have the curse of 
God visibly revealed against intolerance, in the fact that he 
has separated it from the large and evident, and linked its 
destiny to that which is both unimportant and doubtful . With 
the experiences and exposures of a thousand years before us, we 
all, if feelings of intolerance rise in^ our hearts, are bound to 
feel that, perhaps, we have fallen down from the upper air, 
and are lying flat in that realm of non-essentials whose support 
has always come, not from sweet truth, but from passion. 

If you say, have not all the sects an inspired guide in the 
New Testament ? Can they not all read the same words, and 
thus reproduce the same church and the same creed? The 
answer is easy : An inspired word does not insure an inspired 
interpretation. The marriage contract is an inspired institution, 
perhaps. Assume it to be such. The details of its rights and 
powers are human. It is a divine union, subjected to human 
rendering. In order to make the marriage relation perfect, all 
possible forms and circumstances of it should have been furnished 
men along with the central idea. But the Creator never 
perfectly equips man. He gives him a feeble outfit, like a son 
started by his father for a new country. The son has a common 
seliool education, liabits of industry, and a \i\vxidc£^d -^Qvav^^^, 
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Sabseqnent things must come by subsequent labour. The 
Bible gives only an outfit — the implements of industry. The 
Bible is thus submitted to human interpretation ; and thus 
inspiration, like the river through old Eden, is divided up into 
four x>art8. The Presbyterian reads preacher ; the Episcopalian 
takes up the same page and reads bishop ; the Galvinist sees all 
the words that exalt fate ; the Arminian all the words that 
exalt free will. In baptism, the Baptists behold a man applied 
to water; the other sects behold water applied to the man. 
It is thus readily seen that inspiration will not secure unity 
unless there be inspired interpretation, and then interpretation 
of that version, onward and onward, until the mind of man is 
wholly superseded by the infinite interference of GK)d. An 
Episcopalian clergyman once said in my hearing, that when 
Paul sent for the garment he left at Troas, what he wanted was 
the surplice used in his sacred oratory ; whereas other denomina- 
tions suppose it was the grand old Eoman cloak, worn, not so 
much in the name of religion, as in the name of the North Wind. 
Either theory is adequate, for there is no doubt the classic 
speakers used their cloak as a part of rhetoric ; and there is no 
doubt it was valuable, all through the damp winter solstice. 
Inspiration, therefore, does not promise unity of belief. So the 
Bible speaks of witchcraft and of lunacy ; but it does not 
inform mankind how to discriminate between the witch and the 
lunatic. Hence, whereas our ancestors hung ten thousand 
witches, we build asylums for ten thousand insane, and protect 
with love, perhaps, those whom a former age consumed "with 
fire. 

The fact of a Bible will not secure unity of belief and action, 
because in the interpretation the human mind re-appears in all 
its individuality and lawlessness. No truth can be so plainly 
set forth that subsequent generations will not stumble amid the 
words and sentences of the place that uttered them. No men 
az6 more acoustomed than lawyers and lawmakers to an exact 
use of words; but it used to be said that Ameiieooi^K^^ csr&s^ 
gathered up, had to be sent to England to "be luterpce^fc^ i«t 
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the very nation that made it ; and for this reason the inter- 
pretation of law is the chief pursuit of the very mind that 
expresses and enacts it. In such a world unity of religious 
helief could only he secured by God's silencing the human 
mind, and placing himself upon the throne of human reason, 
with reason hound in chains at his feet. But this would be the 
annihilation of man, and better than this is the progress of man, 
with a charity as broad as human life ; with a toleration as 
universal as our ignorance and our mistakes; with a mutual 
forgiveness as omnipresent as are the shadows and mysteries of 
human life. All that is needed is a diversity without sorrow or 
even surprise ; a variety as of clouds or wild flowers. 

We stated, a few moments since, that it is the tendency and 
necessity of intolerance to spend its force upon the least signiflr 
cant doctrines that spring from authority or fancy, rather than 
from the most evident wants of society. To determine what 
doctrines are essential, and to feel how misplaced all intolerance 
has been, just look back, and you will see how few are the 
valuable ideas that emerge from a given age and reveal them- 
selves. Oh! is it possible that the thousands of tenets for 
which men were racked were too feeble to outlive the very fire 
that burnt the heretic ? Oh, yes ! it is possible. Heretic and 
fire and the idea are all gone together. The idea that killed 
noble men was itself too feeble to live. 

Look back over the history of Jewish or Catholic or 
Waldensian or Protestant sect, and when you seek for their 
ideas of value you come at last to their charity, and purity, and 
faith in God and the Saviour — ^their pursuit of knowledge and 
hope of heaven. You think of nothing else. You shovel away 
the dust and debris of centuries, that by chance you may come 
upon these jewels in the diadem of religion. And if you find 
these, you bless the old church that lived and died on the spot. 
But all else is beneath your notice. Bubric, surplice, prayer- 
book, two souls of Christ, the Easter time, the transfiguration 
light, the election, the predestination, the laying on of hands 
all count no more with the thoughtful historian seeking for the 
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merits of an age that counted the costumes of those eras or the 
carriages they drove. We place them below price. There is a 
certain divine instinct in man that enables him, when measuring 
the pasty to become noble, and seize upon the valuable elements 
in character, and pass by the temporary without any doubt or 
regret ; but dealing with the present, this divine instinct seems 
' to desert us, and, grasping an accident in our arms, we permit 
virtue and faith and charity, Grod and heaven, to fall through to 
the dust. How is it that when we contemplate either the past 
or the future, a certain nobleness goes with us that overlooks all 
small things, and cleaves to the good, and that all the littleness 
we possess is concentrated within the pulse-beats of to-day ? The 
only explanation must be this — that each man's real life is 
smaller than his soul. It is belittled by the prejudices and 
interests of the passing hour ; but when he goes to examine the 
past, or throws his mind forward a century, he leaves behind 
him his sect, and his ambition, and his outlook of business, and 
his real estate, and goes to the past and the future only as a soul, 
a thing of thought and love, an image of the Almighty. We 
love the simplicity of our fathers who were virtuous in plain 
houses : looking to the future, we see a return to simplicity and 
call it a golden age, but in the present we love furniture, and to 
fare sumptuously every day. This is because the present grinds 
us by its customs and sins, and hence escaping backward or 
forward we behold the truth as it is in Grod. Thus the soul of 
each man is greater always than his daily life. Present business 
and vices eclipse the spirit. 

In order, therefore, to find the best idea of the Christian 
church, and perfectly to escape the intolerant spirit, one would 
do well to resort to the past, where he can perceive that the 
ideas over which most blood was shed were ideas that died 
soonest, and that were of least utility while living ; or would 
do well to rush to the future, and there find that only a few 
cardinal truths of character and of the cross, of virtue and 
heaven, have dared to assembls in the holy air. Backward or 
icatward, and there is seen a wonderful death ot ttie «nii!i\, «xA 
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wonderfol resurrection of the great ; because, backward or £>r- 
ward either, there is a wonderful return of the soul to &e 
justice and intuition of its Maker. Beflection, backward or 
forward, is like that strange mirage along the lakes whereby 
cities and landscapes are repeated in the sky in only their 
purity, all their sins, and diseases, and miasmas, and crimes, 
and sorrows being left on the ground beneath. The outlines of 
palaces, the spires of God's temples, the forests, the eTerlasting 
hills, are the only things worthy of being uplifted by the white 
arms of the radiant light. So in history, or in futurity, we see 
the Christian church in the sublime outline of Jesus Christ, all 
else being left in the dust beneath. 

Having in this brief argument found a ground for leligioas 
toleration in the natural uncertainty of human knowledge, and, 
in the fact that men have persecuted their fellows most over the 
smallest ideas, I would say only a few words against any form 
of intolerance, even when confessed errors exist in their worst 
possible forms. Suppose the heretic, as the world calls him, 
pronounces Christ an impostor, and denies the existence of Gk)d, 
still all the light that will ever come into his mind from man 
will be along the chords of friendship passing from the better 
heart to his. Words spoken without bitterness, spoken witii 
the confession fall and free of human equality, words wreathed 
with friendship, are the only ones that ever penetrate the soul. 
The man who hates us, and whom we hate, need not speak. 
His words are like a discord. Thus the ill-will of the old 
Puritans jarred like bells jangled out of tune upon the ear 
of Thomas Paine, and each anathema from the church only 
separated him farther from the presence and beauty of Grod, for 
God is not a God of discord, but of harmony. One of the 
ancient Greeks perceived this means of converting men, when 
he said, " The boxer advances with a closed fist, but the orator 
always with an open hand." 

God has so created his human children that all their best 
happiness, their best home, their best government, their best 
reform, their best literature, their best art, springs up from a 
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deep friendship from man to man. Thus, therefore, the best 
Christianity will come, come the most, and the most rapidly. 
God himself being happiness and love, and the blessed Saviour 
having come to earth in the name of an infinite friendship, the 
genius and destiny of earth are mirrored in the Creator and 
Saviow, and earth's reform will come like republicanism and 
the aits, not by the discord of souls, but by their loving 
brotheihood. Friendship is the condition of civilization. 

The classics used to call all the studies of scholars — ^history, 
poetry, art, eloquence, mudc — the humanities, because they 
brought no wars, no bloodshed, but set out from a human love, 
and advanced in the name of pleasure and peace. 

Shall we not open the sacred list and insert among the dear 
humanities that religion whose love surpasses all measurement, 
and whose tears for man fall like dew from the manger to the 
cross? The first disciples came not by violence, but by a 
blessed invitation. One of them was grandly transformed, not 
by persecution, but by resting in peace where his head W6U3 near 
a divine heart. In the name of such a sublime scene we are aU 
bound to speak religion's truths in love, and to offer our fellow 
men, not doubtful disputations, but a place of forgiveness and 
peace upon a heart divine in breadth and tenderness. 



IHE GOLDEN RULE. 

Br Rev. David Swing. 

^ Thertfore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
you even so to them; for this is the law and the prophets,*' — ^Matthew viL 12. 

THE transition from barbarous to civilized life may be read by 
the progress made toward just and uniform and universal 
laws. If the quantity of gold were an evidence of civilization^ 
the Spaniards of Old Mexico equalled Kew England in the 
civilized condition. If raiment and elegant furniture and 
palaces were a proof of human progress, the Turks and the 
Chinese emperors have long been the equals of Washington and 
Lincoln. But it seems evident that, in the composition of the 
Mexican, and Turk, and Orientalist at large, there is some 
element wanting, preventing their condition from being a 
culture, a civilization. While it is impossible to find all the 
delicate threads that make up a great and complete human 
character, it seems evident that no one fact so truly indicates 
civilization as the presence and activity in a nation of general 
laws of right, and industry, and happiness — wise, and tender, 
and uniform. The libraries of England, her myriad ships, her 
literature, would not complete for her a form of civilization, if 
she still held slaves, or still hung children for theft, or hung 
old women for witchcraft, that is, for dressing in black and 
growing weak in body and mind. And America was the 
reproach ot the family of nations until alaa ii^^d \\ftT slaves. 
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'he higliest idea man can cherish being that of right, and the 
lost divine conduct being obedience to the laws of right, there 
onld be no high civilization with such an idea and such a 
onduct disregarded ; and hence the honour of civilization 
lever comes with man's furniture, and silks, and gold, and 
jommerce, but with his broad, intelligent justice. It being so 
jssential, therefore, that each individual be engaged in the 
)ractice of justice, and that each member of society receive a 
•air treatment from all around him, a law expressed in words 
hat shall be brief, true, and easily comprehended is more 
lesirable than pages of philosophy or of poetry, or galleries of 
irt. 

The golden rule is, no doubt, one of the most fundamental 
awB that can ever be expressed in words or ceirried in the mind 
)f man. Nature's great law that matter attracts matter ; that 
I vast central world will attract planets from a straight line 
nto a circle ; that an earth will draw a falling apple to itself, 
md hold its liquid sea and liquid air close to itself, and will 
liold the seas under the air and the land under the sea, is not 
nore fundamental in the material world than the golden rule is 
In the world of duty and happiness. Take away the single 
principle discovered by Newton, and the organized universe is 
it once dissolved; air and water and land mingle; our globe 
vonld become a fluid, and fill its orbit with a floating debris of 
itself. The golden rule underlies our p'jblic and private 
justice, our, society, our charity, our education, our religion ; 
Gmd the sorrows of bad government, of famine, of war, of caste 
af slavery, have come from contempt of this principle. 

Of the origin of this statement little can be learned. It is 
edmost impossible to conceive of any degree of enlightenmen t 
that could have escaped it ; it would seem so ea^y for any one 
seeing a fellow-man committing an unjust and cruel act to say, 
"How would you like to be treated in that style ?" And yet, 
whenever such a feeling of inquiry has risen in the heart, that 
has been the shadow of the golden rule — the question, How 
wmild jon love to be ireated thus ? is the pimd^\&. \\.\si ^^-^ 
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cult to imagine a day that could have been ignorant of this 
application of justice. It must have been the lament of Cain 
over the dead body of Abel that he had done as he would not 
have wished to be done by. It is incredible that any historic 
land should wholly have escaped the thought. The history of 
the world is so imperfect (and then, so far as it goes, is only a 
history of wars and kings, and not a history at all of morals or 
thought), that we know little of the maxims and constitutions 
that lay beneath old actions. What David thought after he 
had slain Uriah, or what Caesar thought when he had murdered 
a few hundred thousand Germans, can never be culled from a 
Jiistory that looked with contempt upon any facts less con- 
spicuous than a crown, or a pageant, or a battle-field. Even if 
over the most of the great heathen world there rose such a 
cloud of vice and cruelty that the public never came up to this 
sweet sense of reciprocal kindness, yet there might have been 
tender hearts here and there in all ages, from Babylon and 
Tyre to Eome and Athens, that wept tears of sympathy in the 
name of the golden rule. In Confucius, at last, this divine 
instinct of the soul began to break forth in history. He said, 
** You must not do to others what you would not they should 
do to you." This was only a refrain. It was a rule telling us 
what to avoid doing. The grand old Plato went further, and, 
in a kind of prayer, says, in the eleventh book of his Dialogues, 
''May I, being of sound mind, do to others as I would that 
they should do to me." 

. Thus in the long past this heavenly maxim gave frequent 
(signs of its coming, and as the returning sun in the arctic zone 
after months ol night begins to utter prophecies upon the 
horizon, so the golden rule began far back, and after a long 
night, to paint glorious prophecies upon the borders of man's 
moral night. All who have looked over history will, however, 
remember now what an immense difference there is between the 
first hint of a law or truth, and the final enthronement of the 
principle in the public heart. All literature of the church from 
Kngaetme toLntheTf twelve hundred yeaxa^ ^Q;Atci[!^ol^!i^iQTaAr 
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tion ideas. Luther did not discover anything. He was not the 
first to express a single doctrine or fact. He was not the second, 
nor the tenth. ^NTot a generation passed between Christ and the 
sixteenth century wherein some one did not come forward with 
the ideas which Luther afterward gloried in ; and yet between 
these and Luther there lies an infinite distance created by the 
absence of individual elements such as Luther possessed, and the 
unfitness, unreadiness of society. To find the glory, therefore, 
of a truth you must not pause with the man who may have first 
announced it, for he may have had no conception of its worth, 
and may have given it little love, like the Sibyl who wrote 
prophecies which she did not herself understand, and which, 
written upon leaves, she permitted the winds to carry about 
never to be seen or cared for again. In order to locate the glory 
of discovery you must measure the heart and mind that first 
took hold of the idea or law in its infancy or later life. Yon 
will find the word liberty in Caesar's history and in Cicero's 
ethics, but they knew nothing of the idea as compared with that 
conception of the word in the mind of a Wilberforce or a Polish 
exile. 

Thei-e being such a vast dijfference between the utterance of a 
truth and the enthronement of it in mens' hearts, we must cast 
our chief offerings of gratitude at the feet of that One who had 
the goodness and greatness needed to hurl this law into life. 
Toward the golden rule Christ sustains this relation : He 
translated a principle into a law of every day and of every 
place and of every man, and then, by a strange power, and 
by a life and death of wonderful import, he hurled this 
world of love right into the bosoms of men. What other 
ages may have said or dreamed fades before the passion 
and grand uprising of that divine soul in Nazareth. In order 
to make this Saviour seem great as possible in the minds 
of the common people, the pulpit often seems to desire all 
inquiry to pause in the sacred text, and there find all 
science, all agriculture^ all pleasures, all policies, ^VL ^c^^X^ra^^*^. 
It desires mankind to think oi the world as \ia'^\xv% Xi^^'a. ^ 
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action with the voice of John in the wilderness. But this is a 
suppression of the truth that makes infidels of thousands of youth 
who are left to battle with strange questions in later life with 
learned men in the street, and in the halls of science and 
learning. Christianity needs no %wppre%%io vert. It needs no 
art, no subterfuge. What it needs most of all is the open light 
of day, and the most perfect frankness of Mend and foe. The 
facts seem to be these : The golden rule had tried long to grow 
up out of the human miod and spirit, and thus for thousands of 
years the soul stood prqphetic of a Jesus. Upon a stormy sea the 
soul had long hung out signals of distress, and at times had 
dreamed it saw a harbour of refuge. In Plato it bowed in 
prayer for perhaps what seemed above mortality, but the storm 
continued and the prayer died away. If now Christ came to 
answer the long-flying signal of distress, to make more universal 
a prayer that seemed too good for even one ; if he came to answer 
the longing wrung out of the heart by the agony of long injustice ; 
and if, by lifting the world up, he made their foreheads touch 
these divine letters, that is glory enough, especially for tiie Meek 
and Lowly One, who came not to seek applause, but to bring a 
salvation, and wear, if need be, a crown of thorns. 

It is enough that at Christ the great law sprang into life, and 
became not a philosopher's dream, but the constitution of a new 
civilization. Our national idea that man has an inherent right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness can be found in all the 
poetry of the world, from the Zend A vesta to Cowper's Task ; 
but the great day of the idea dawned when a great nation, 
covering a continent, and destined to count soon a hundred 
millions, wrote down this principle as the basis of a national life ; 
dawned when thirteen States and three millions of men took 
their stand there, and, unfurling a beautiful flag, looked up 
like Martin Luther, and said, ** So help us, God." So the 
coronation day of the golden rule came when that tender 
expression of justice crept out of the poetry of Plato, and, made 
sacred by Christ's life and death, quickened into being by the 
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ntenseness of a soul from Heaven, that lived not in words, but in 
deeds, glorified by the cross, and the resurrection, and a near 
paradise, was incorporated fully into the constitution of a kingdom 
larger than America, embracing nothing less than the globe, and 
raising for its flag God's banner of love, to wave on two shores — 
the here and hereafter. This was the grand unveiling of this 
masterpiece of spiritual art. 

But we pass away from this awarding of merit to speak 
further of the law itself. 

You all know how near and dear a thing one's own self is. 
The moment we step away from our own consciousness we lose 
our mental grasp upon the phenomenon of right or wrong. We 
can look upon a suffering man, sick or wounded, with compara- 
tive peace, because our knowledge will not travel away from our 
own consciousness. We may say, **Poor man, poor child, we 
pity thee ;" but we are so cut off from his pain that an infinite 
gulf lies between our feelings and the sufferer's agony. But let 
that pain, that sickness, that dying, come to self, and how 
quickly the heart measures all the depths of the new sorrow ! 
Oh, what a teacher is one^s own breast ! It is now reported 
that one of the victims of the Cuban massacre offered a million 
dollars if the savages would spare him his life. The death of 
others, the common calamities of life, had not filled with tremor 
that heart naturally brave ; the grief of death at large had been, 
as it were, spoken in a foreign language not to be understood by 
him ; but now the grim monster was coming up against self. 
It was his heart that was to be pierced with balls — not yours 
nor mine, but his own, bound to earth, to friends, to country, to 
home and its loved ones; his was to pour out its blood, and 
sink into the awful mystery of the grave. This was the vivid 
measurement of things that made the hero try to buy sunshine, 
and home, and sweet life, with gold. When it comes to any 
adequate measurement of life's ills or joys, the only line which 
man can lay down upon the unknown is the consciousness 
within, the verdict of this inner self. 
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The golden rule, therefore, surpasses all formulas of justice 
by bringing the case before this loving, trembling, sensitive selfi 
and begging that it be tried in the light and justice of all this 
light of self-love, self-joy, and self-agony. Had the captives of 
the Virginius fallen into the hands of men who had come to 
that culture which can see the misfortunes of othera in the light 
of one's own misfortunes, they would have been held as 
prisoners of war, or as criminals worthy, at least, of deliberative 
action ; but falling into hands destitute of a divine consciousness 
to which to refer, their fate was the one that is meted out alike 
by the savage of the forest or the tiger of the jungle. Before 
man comes to the golden rule of arguing from a noble self 
outward, or after by vice he has obliterated it, we may well 
leave it to Darwin to determine whether he is man, or is still in 
the domain of the brute. The Colosseum at Home, where 
eighty thousand poets, orators, and citizens gathered to see 
innocent men fight with each other and die — gathered under the 
eye of such barbarism that when brothers met in the arena, and 
did not possess the nerve to pierce each other's hearts, they 
were urged to the fray by red-hot rods pressed upon their 
naked bodies. This horrid chapter that defames the human 
race came horn the absence of the justice which measures pain 
by our own pain, and happiness by our own happiness — that 
justice that travels from self outward, and makes the sorrow of 
others ours, and their happiness our happiness. In the reign of 
Trajan, ten thousand men thus fought. But what is it that has 
dispersed that mighty throng of Koman spectators ? What is it 
that has made that marble house, where eighty thousand people 
could, by scores of stairs and arches, assemble or disperse in a 
half hour, a solitude, and has permitted the rains of many 
centuries to wash out the blood marks, or hide them with ivy 
and flowers ? The religion that began at NazEireth, and taught 
man to measure another's rights and sujfferings by his own, this 
is the philosophy that at last made the gladiators throw down 
their swords and take each other's hands in presence, not of a 
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Colosseum, but of a world. The howl of wild beasts died away 
from the amphitheatre when this rule was spoken by the 
Saviour. Beneath the liberty of to-day, that has spread from 
America to England, and from England to France, and even 
Spain, and which has made kingdoms differ little from 
republics ; beneath the freedom of slaves ; beneath the public 
education of children, and the emancipation of woman ; flows 
this simple principle, ** What ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them." Such is the full acquaintance 
man possesses with seK — such a quick and perfect realization 
has he of his own aversion to pain and love of happiness, that 
civilization may date its rise in the hour when man brings cases 
of duty up to this court in his own bosom. 

In order, however, to render the golden rule successful, it is 
necessary that one have within him the cultivated attributes of 
manhood ; for if his self be that of a savage, he can learn little 
within. But the truth is, the civilized world has, for the most 
part, a noble consciousness, capable, in occasional hours, of 
talking in the language of the sky. Eough though the life may 
be, there is within a full acquaintance with the meaning of such 
words as pain, grief, joy, sadness, purity, repentance. Is there 
a heart where this sunshine and shadow do not play like 
alternate day and night? All possess this form of supreme 
assize in their own bosom, and hither, Jesus Christ says, bring 
your business life, hither bring your enemies, hither your 
friends, hither bring the orphan child, hither the father, hither 
those without God and hope, and decide upon duty in the 
sanctuary of your own heart, where your own anguish or joy 
has in past days spoken to you with trumpet or angelic 
tongue. 

I am unable to fathom the financial causes and effects that 
eome here and there in the course of time. Like the wind, 
they come we know not whence, and go we know not whither. 
But while this whole question is too large and too obscure for the 
pulpit, and foreign to its ofl&ce, yet after a financial storm has 
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come, and thousands, almost millions, of the poor feel its hard^ 

cold breath ; when riches do not diiffer much from bankruptcy, we 

do know that the time has come for the golden rule to assume 

the person of an angel, and move about the streets from landlord 

to tenant, from bank to street, and from tenant to landlord, and 

street to bank, from palace to hovel, until the darkness shall be 

made light by a reciprocity that began in Christ when the human 

rose to the divine. It is probably God disturbs the surface of 

society constantly by pestilence, or fire, or revolutions, that his 

children may not live wholly for food and furniture, but may be 

brought face to face with the noble principles of soul, and thus be 

transplanted from a market-place to the world of mind and spirit. 

If financial success were the chief end of man, then all these 

defeats in the battle of gold would be a loss of labour and life 

indeed ; but if so be that the chief thing about man is his soul's 

character, then any calamity that abates material progress, and 

throws the heart back upon itself as related to man and God, 

must be accepted as an act of a benevolent Father of all. It is 

said that the dusty droughts which once in a few years dry 

up the grasses, grains, and flowers, and make a garden land 

a desert, are Nature's beneficent resort, that the earth being 

thus ridden of all her moisture, the sunshine and air may enter 

the labyrinth and remake by their new agencies those cells to 

which the roots of the verdure will descend in the subsequent 

years, and over that desert of one summer there will wave 

seven summers of richer harvest. In the history of morals 

and religion there comes a similar phenomenon in each group 

of years. Something called a public calamity spreads over 

country and home, making a desert of what was yesterday a 

paradise ; but if we assume that the chief end of man is the 

attainment of a noble character, then what are these calamities 

but hours in which the great human world is stripped of its 

vanity, that its soul may lie open to the air and sunlight of 

a kind God coming with the music of laws for which the soul 

was made, and without which it is hopeless poverty. These sub- 
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aws of life, of which the golden rule is only one, ought to 
I all to feel that grand must be the ideal destiny of man when 
has flung down beneath him such laws of ascent, pointing 
perfection of heaven. If the ladder that sprang up before 
in his dream, pointing up to the stars, with angels on its 
yas any hint to him, and all who read the dream, that there 
rid above this, then these laws of human action, so lofty, 
inging a consciousness so sweet, should seem, as it were, a 
with angelic spirits upon the steps, waving their hands 
i, and pointing out the destiny of the soul. 



'IHE TENDERNESS OF GOD. 
Br Rev. W. H. H. MujiBAT. 

** A bruised reed shall he not break** — Matthew xii. 20. 

rl world is hard — ^hard in its policies, feelings, and acts. 
Its judgments are harsh, and its penalties are cruel. 
Socrates it poisoned, and the Messiah it slew. 

We may differ in our opinions as to the cause and origin of 
this state. You may have your views, I may have mine ; hut we 
shall not differ as to the result. Each mind, advancing along its 
own path of reason and ohservation, comes to and halts at the same 
spot. The world is hard : in respect to that we agree. Its very 
religions have inoculated it with an evil virus — made it dogmatic, 
unmerciful, and fierce. In India, a woman's hope of heaven lies 
over the funeral-pyre of her husband, and from slavery here she 
passes through smoke and flame to servitude hereafter. Maternal 
affection — that holiest instinct of the human breast — ^is converted 
into an engine of destruction, and the arms which should protect, 
fling the babe into the waters of the Ganges. Every faith has 
had its martyrs, every creed been written in blood, and every 
benediction emj^hasized by an anathema. The honest convictions 
of the human heart have in every age been derided, and men 
have lifted up their voices and shouted in brutal violence over 
the ashes of human constancy. The best men, as the world 
counted goodness in the time of Christ, hated Christ the most. 
The teachers and exponents of God persecuted God the most 
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itterly when he was manifested in the flesh. He came unto his 
wn, and his ownreceiTed him not. 

There is nothing sadder than this retrospect of human per- 
Jreions of divine knowledge and faculties imparted to man. 
b verdict of man's own acts is against him ; and Calvary 
mains to-day, and ever will remain, the superlative expression 
the natural cruelty of man on the one hand, and the tender 
e of God on the other. 

[t has been granted us to live in a Christian age and land. 
B fagot and the torch are behind us. The arena no longer 
)ke8 with innocent blood, and the dungeon is no longer 
arded as an agent of salvation. And yet the judgment of the 
rid, through other media of expression, not unfrequently 
Bals the same harsh and unmerciful spirit. The Pharisees 
L live ; and were there a Christ, there might yet be a cross, 

stoning an expression of their creed. 

'. am to speak of the tenderness and patience of God toward 
aan weakness and human sin. Would that my words might 
n to your understandings clearer and truer views of the divine 
ore than some of you perchance have yet obtained. Would 
1 1 might aid you to conceive of your heavenly Father as he 
-fall of forbearance and tender mercies ; yearning over you 
h a love you cannot conceive ; drawing nigh to your hearts 
ough his providence and the Gospels, as the sun, through 
ry beam and ray, draws nigh to the earth in spring with 
itle ministries of encouragement to growth, and sweet solicita- 
18 to fragrance and beauty. Then should you indeed be 
ght and comforted ; then would your natures be quickened 
i stirred, and all their deep-rooted and wide-branching faculties 
liought and feeling thrill with new and vernal expressions of 
!. The gratitude of our hearts would rise as incense before his 
ane, and each would say, ** The doors of this place have been 
ne like the gates of heaven and the portals of peace." 
t is pleasant for me to minister to you. It is pleasant forme 
think that here we can worship and investigate together. 
ions in the experiences of our lives, various in our intellectual 
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conceptions of God, manifold in our wants, strangers by fece; 
still our thoughts, like waters coloured and enriched by the 
several soils through which they come down to a common 
junction, can mingle and join in this hour and place. Hail to 
the hour when differences fade away; when strangers meet as 
friends ; when the long- lost brotherhood of soul with soul, the 
almost forgotten fellowship in song, the bond of common 
impulse, is found at last in Christ ! 

I would first speak of the tenderness of God as shown at 
certain periods and seasons of our lives. 

There are two ways of looking at man morally : one is to 
regard him as always struggling and always winning ; the other, 
as never struggling and never winning at all. Both of these 
ways are wrong. On the one hand, there are times of great 
moral despondency and dejection — when the soul lies limp and 
inoperant, when the moral faculties seem benumbed and drugged 
into fatal lethargy, when the call of duty awakens no response, 
or elicits only rebellion ; but there is never a time of stagnation. 
The soul, like the ocean, is full of currents, and they channel 
and pierce it with agitations. Life is fiill of impulses. It is 
breezy and tremulous ; and as the winds of heaven sweep down 
upon the ocean and ruffle and convulse it, so upon us influences 
are poured, at the coming and pressure of which we cannot re- 
main passive. 

I think that in the heart of almost every man and woman, 
underneath the covering of forms, underneath the crust of 
heartless custom, underneath the habit of selfishness, you wiU 
find a generous impulse, a desire to grow better and to aid others 
in worthiness. God has not withdrawn his spirit from mankind. 
Above us is a moral firmament, and in it that spirit, like a more 
resplendent sun, is suspended. The rays of its light and warmth 
penetrate everywhere. They reach and minister to the lowest 
and coarsest forms of spiritual life. There is not a thought so 
dark, there is not a wish so ignoble, there is not an ambition so 
vain, that it is not less dark and ignoble and vain because of this 
influence. The GK)d of the^ rose is the God of the bramble as 
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; and even the thom-tree must leaf, and sweetness is 
rted from the brier. This desire, this generous impulse, 
b find expression. The warmth above stirs the deadness 
ath, and makes barrenness uneasy. And yet, in spite of all 

spiritual dejection comes, despondency and heaviness of 
t ensue. We have struggled so much, and won so little ; 
have fought against circumstances, and by circumstances 
. defeated ; the summit seems so far off, and the path so steep, 
our courage fails at times^ and we sink in despair. Between 
!aiumph and ourselves are the garden and the cross ; and, 
iing alone in the darkness of the night, we wring our 
Is and cry, "If it be possible, let this cup pass from me ! " 
etimes a great temptation circles us on all sides ; its cir- 
ference of blackness girdles us, and we seek in vain for an 
3t to escape. We drop upon our knees in prayer, but 
er brings no relief. We dash madly at the awful belt, but 
it to be like a cable of triple steel. We rush frantically from 
to aide ; circumstances conspire in evil conjunction. We 
lazed, we are hopeless. The madness of despair seizes upon 
ind sinking down we say, "Why struggle longer? It is in 
Fate is against me, Heaven is not for me : I can do no 
5, I can only die." 

y friend, don't you die ; and never, never cease to contend, 
jn you have reached that position, know that you have come 

near God. Weakness is ever near God. He draws nigh to 

a mother draws nigh to a suffering child. What man or 
lan here, if when walking at night, you should hear the 
>f a deserted babe, would not follow the sound, and, running 
le little thing, lift it in your arms and carry it to shelter 
care ? And do you think God is less merciful than you ? 
'ou think that you can teach him sympathy, or show him how 
J tender ? Do you think that he ever heard a deserted soul 
ig in the night of its trouble, and does not go to it and lift 
his bosom, and carry it to the light and shelter of his love ? 
poor bruised reed is sacred in his sight ; if the weak and 
^ed things m the natural kingdom—the trodden grass, the 
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broken bough, the falling birds — are not beneath his notice, who 
is he that dares to say the poor bruised soul is not for him to 
love, that the prostrate spirit and the breaking heart and the 
stifled hope are beyond the limit of his care and the reach of his 
helping hand? Why, consider this in the light of history and 
revelation a moment. 

Who are they that whiten heaven with the flowing of their 
garments? Whose hands lift those ever- vibrating harps? Whose 
heads are crowned and wreathed? Whose brows are illuminated 
with that new name given them of God ? Are they not those 
who came out of great tribulation ; whose robes are washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb ? Who first followed the 
Saviour along the path of his ascension, and demonstrated in the 
sight of heaven the efficacy of the atonement as an act already 
accomplished? Was it not the thief who hung on the cross? 
Unto whom was given the keys of the kingdom, the badge of 
honour and high esteem ? Was it not unto him who denied his 
Lord ? Who was appointed to break the boundary of Jewish 
prejudice, to preach the gospel to the Gentiles, and make it 
free as the water that runs and the light that shines ? Was it 
not Paul, the persecutor of Jesus? And whose heart here 
is fullest of gratitude ? whose lips beyond the grave will open 
quickest in th«uiksgiving ? — whose? Of that one among us 
whose darkness was the most dense when the light of mercy 
broke through and illumined it ! 

JSTo, no, my friend, don' t you despair ; there's hope in your future 
yet. There is not a hand's-breadth of sky between you and the 
grave to-day that is not of azure so long as in your heart lingers 
one regret for sin, one desire of doing good, — one longing for 
God, one hope of moral mastery. Put yourself in the right, 
then endure unto the end, and you shall be saved. What a joy 
it is to preach a gospel of hope to you ! 

Again I would remark, that if the bruised reed may represent 
our broken hopes, it may also represent our broken resolutions. 

I have said already that our lives morally were marked with 
fluctuations. Our feelings rise and sink like waves of the 
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sea. If at one moment we gain the wished-for elevation, the 

next we are shaken from it as a bird is blown from the topmost 

branches of an exposed tree when a gust strikes it. And yet 

how noble is the mind of man in its conceptions! How far it 

can flash its thoughts ! Along what interminable lines, across 

what vast spaces, the intellect can pursue its investigations ! 

How exalted those emotions which inspire the soul at timee, 

and lift it as on mighty and invisible wings above the earth and 

earthly surroundings ! You have all had these moods, — 

these Teachings out and elevation of feeling. You have had 

longings and dissatisfaction with self, and travailed in the birth 

of strong desires, begotten of God, to be better and accomplish 

more good. And you have more than once resolved that it 

^hould be so. In the street, in the office, and in the chamber, 

in the closet, in company, or alone with yourselves, conscience 

has smitten you, and you have said, '' This thing must stop. I 

will change my course to-day, and be no more as I have been." 

And some of you can date a great change fi^om such moment^, — 

such a change as comes over a rose when it blossoms, or over the 

heavens when the rising wind sweeps it free from clouds. 

I believe every soul has such moments of conviction and reso- 
lution, — moments when more by far than we can see depends 
upon how we act ; when our own happiness and the happiness 
of others hang poised on the decision of a moment. It takes but 
an instant and a single revolution of the wheel to turn the ship, 
but by that movement it is decided whether she shall anchor 
on this side of the globe or on that. It takes but an instant for 
the mind to act, yet in the passing of a thought it is often 
settled what will be the direction and issue of a life. 

Now the past is full of such experience ; such seasons of 
introspection and resolution have come to us all. Time and 
again have our souls mounted from the low level of our lives, 
like a lark tremulous with song ; but no sooner had we poured 
forth the raptures of the passing impulse, than we dropped again 
into tlie marsh, and were ashamed at our own fickleness. 

Voir, friends^ Ood^ m I conceive, is never nearer to oue ^«xl 

It 
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when he stands dissatisfied with himself and manner of life^ and 
longs to be better. When the mind is about to make a needed 
resolution, God invariably draws nigh to help it. Because you 
have broken one resolution, never imagine that he will not assist 
you to keep another, made with greater wisdom, and a more 
determined purpose. The temples of God, so far as we represent 
them, are all constructed out of ruins. He builds from 
the fragments of an ancient overthrow. Be persuaded of 
this, that nothing good in you ever escapes the notice of God. 
He is not, as some seem to picture him, a heartless overseer, 
standing over you whip in hand, and watching for a chance to 
get in a blow. His observation is like a gardener's. There is 
not a bud of promise that can open in your soul, there is not 
an odour that can be added to the fragrance of your lives, that 
he does not detect it and rejoice in it. Whatever beautifies you 
glorifies him. He delights in your development, and smiles on 
your every effort in that direction. God is always ready to give 
a man one more chance. The world is hard and smiting ia 
its judgments, and swift as lightning in its censure ; and 
its condemnation falls on a man as a huge beam of timber 
falls on the body, crushing it down to the ground and 
holding it there ; but God is slow to wrath, full of forbearance 
and tender mercies. He prunes away the dead and soggy 
branches, he transplants and grafts ; but he never cuts a tree of 
productive nature down ; yea, after three years of barrenness the 
tree has yet one more year of grace, and the last year is fuller 
of care and nurture and enticements to fruitfulness, than all the 
others. 

Kow, I suppose that if the good resolutions we have formed 
and broken were represented materially to the eye, we should 
all appear to those that gazed upon us as standing amid 
fragments of former beauty and the cast-up foundations of former 
strength ; and I suppose that morally we do so appear in the 
sight of God to-night. And the spectacle of our dejection and 
overthrow, of our failure and prostration, of our ruin and despair, 
gtirs him with pity, and awakens aYL laia m^xe,^ «s\.^ ^i-omi^asaion 
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in our behalf. And if there is one here who is worse off morally 
than the rest of us, — one who stands more bewildered and hope- 
leas amid the debris of the com mandments he has broken, — one 
who is more scarred and bruised than the majority of us, — God 
by an election of mercy draws nighest to that soul, and through 
the prayers and hymns and words of this service, the memories 
and uses of this day, he seeks to encourage that man to renewed 
spiritual effort, and inspire him with hope to try again. Why 
with hope ? Because no man ever attempts anything without 
hope. There is not the least element of heavenly progress in 
despair, and the £rst thing the Spirit of God seeks to stir in the 
soul is a great expectation of a coming good. That divine 
influence CDmes out of the heavens upon a soul as a strong 
current of air, after a day of fog and storm, comes out of the 
west, clears up the clouded horizon of his life, sweeps the long- 
gathered and thickening darkness from over his head, and 
brightens the firmament with stars. Would that one and 
another of you here might feel this divine spirit coming to you 
in this manner, to-night, feel the atmosphere of your sluggish or 
stormy lives vibrate to the incoming of such change-working 
influences, and that ahead of you were years of sunlit effort, and 
at the close an hour of radiant decline ! In this spirit of hope 
or prophecy — I know not which — I point you all to lives nobler 
than you have thus far lived, to a moral elevation of feeling 
higher than you have thus far experienced, to sympathies for 
man wider, deeper, more generous than you have thus far felt, — 
to a consecration of all your powers to God's service, and to an 
hour at last of spiritual victory and supreme reward. 

And I want you all to feel, — ^because it is true, — that all this 
is made possible through the tender love of God for you. as 
revealed by analogy in nature, and more fully yet, as through a 
more perfect medium, in the life and death of his only -begotten 
Son, Christ Jesus our Lord. 

This passage, this quotation from the Old Testament, in order 
to illustrate the spirit of the New, suggests to my mind 
another thought, which grows, as I \We, laoTe ^xA t£l<^t^ 
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delightful to me. It is this : that Christ does not and will not 
apply the least force or violence to propagate his law or 
religion. 

Now, if there is one thing that my mind revolts at more than 
another, it is at any rude and violent interference with its 
independence, with the law and order of its free action. If 
religion meant surrender of intellectual freedom, if it meant 
suhjugation of any faculty to superior power, if it meant bondage 
of thought and terror of motive, there is not a principle in my 
nature which would not rise up in arms against it. Heaven 
must not he made to appear to my mind as a vast corral, into 
which souls, like cattle, are stampeded by force, or fear. And 
I know not of any style of speech more obnoxious to me than 
that which presents nothing higher, nothing nobler to men, to 
inspire them with religious tendencies, than the motive of fear. 
The horror of hell can furnish no well-regulated mind with an 
impulse towtird heaven. And a preacher who appeals to fear, to 
sheer cowardice in his audience, is unfit to proclaim the Gospel 
of Christ. Such a speaker perverts and bdittles the Go^els. 
He insults intelligence. He can £nd no warrant for bis mon- 
strous misinterpretation of God, and outrage on intellectual laws, 
in the teachings fuid conduct of Christ or the Apostles. Why, you 
might as well try to frighten a flower into lifting its face toward 
the sun as to frighten a soul into lifting itself toward God ! 
The attraction of light and love from above, and not the propul- 
sion of fear from beneath, is what accomplishes the beautiful 
result. There is no need of any such rude and tyrannous force, 
such violent benevolence. In the soul are certain capacities 
and affinities, and God is to tiiem their natural object of love and 
service. To clear away the obstructions which Satan has pushed 
up between the soul and God, to enlighten the understanding, 
and thereby correct the judgment, to interpret God properly to 
the mind and heart of the hearer, is the preacher's duty and 
the preacher's joy. To send each hearer away at the close of 
a service feeling that he is thankful that the heavens are what 
^ ejr are, and God is what he Ib, and lue l[i\m«eli is aa he is, save 
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as to his sin, is the highest triumph of preaching. Why, you 
cannot frighten man even in the inclination of his appetites. 
Yon cannot break down and disrupt by force even the 
bulwark of his sensations. If any particular species of fruit — 
a pear, for instance — is distasteful to a person, you cannot annul 
by force or fear the law of his sensations; you can, indeed, 
compel him to eat it, but it is repugnant nevertheless, and yields 
no satisfaction to his taste ; and if man, along the lower ranges 
of bis nature, thus defies your insane attempt at compulsion, do 
you imagine that you can conquer him by the same method 
along the higher ? If you cannot subjugate his body, the weak 
and perishable part of him, do you conceive that you can subdue 
his mind and soul, and the mighty and immortal faculties of 
his being ? 

JN'ow God, inasmuch as he is our Creator, understands the 
structure and law of our minds, and never offers the least 
violence to their free exercise. Indeed, our independence is his 
glory ; and the unforced, spontaneous character of our obedience 
and praise is what gives them the chief value in his sight. 
Ifo, my friend, God will use no compulsion with you. He loads 
neither scale of the balance. You sit your throne of self- 
sovereignty in undisturbed possession. You are free in the 
exercise of your volition — ^free as God himself. Your salvation 
or damnation will be the result of your own voluntary act. 
Your feet are at the fork of two roads: the one is narrow 
and straight, and few there be that tread it, but those who walk 
it are walking for ever upward ; the other is wide and crooked, 
and multitudes throng it, but those who wheel and rush along 
that populous road are going downward. Some of you, I say, 
stand at the fork of these divergent roads ; and you are free, 
perfectly free, to enter either. Pause and reflect before you take 
your next step, for that may decide the entire journey. I 
wonder which path you are deciding to enter ! 

Have yon ever thought how many weak things there are in 
the world f Look at the natural kingdom. How few are the 
oakS; and how many are the rushes ! There is a rose, with a stem 
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so fragile as to almost break under the burden of its own blusbing 
and fragrant bloom. Yet God is God of the reed and the rose. 
There is not a spire of grass bruised by the trampling foot ; 
there is not a leaf fluttering from a twig ; there is not a bird 
that flies nor a worm that crawls, — no, nor any order of created 
life, — so low and weak as to be beneath his care. Now look at 
man. Look at society in its component parts. Consider men 
and women as they live and move to-day. Are they strong or 
weak? Are they happy or sad? Are they joyful, or do they need 
comfort ? Why, friends, I sometimes thihk that that there is no 
such thing as happiness in the world. So much disappointment, 
so much misery, so many hidden sorrows, so much concealed 
pain, so much studiously covered wretchedness, come to my 
knowledge, that I almost lose hope and heart at times, and feel 
like crying out : ** Society is a vast charnel-house, where every- 
thing that is bright in hope or cheerful in expectation lies 
buried. Life is a monstrous disappointment, and death the 
only portal to peace." There is not a day that passes in which 
virtue does not sell itself for bread ; in which some poor, 
harrassed, or frenzied creature does not rush madly upon 
death ; in which the good are not persecuted and the weak 
trampled upon. Behind windows you look at heedlessly, 
tragedies red as history or fiction ever painted are being 
acted, and faces you admire mask with smiles an inward 
torture worse than the agony of the rack. Who, even 
in this audience, has realized the fulfilment of his early 
hope ? Whose life has not its mortifications, its bitter conceal- 
ments, its studied evasions, its poignant humiliations, its wild 
uneasiness, its wrestlings and defeat ? But we do not represent 
life ; we represent only the fairest portions and the highest level 
^ of it. Below us are the great masses of humanity, and they 
writhe and moan and weep, they toil and starve and curse and 
fight and die. The world goes roaring on as heedless of those 
who fall as the gale in autumn is heedless of the leaves it strips 
from the tree, or the branches it wrenches away. But God is 
mindful of it all ; he notes it all, and I would fain think that, 
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^ the infinite resource of healing, is balm for all. " Come unto 

^e, all ye who labour and are heavy laden, and I wiU give you 

^.^^ What a promise that is? He will not sell it to us, nor loan 

it to us : he gives it to us. And what a reach and stretch ther 

is in the assurance, "Come unto me all ye *M It includes everv 

one. Not the rich, not the refined, not the pure, but the poor and 

the coarse, the fallen and the weak ; those who have been wrecked 

by others, and those who have wrecked themselves — all can 

liave rest, EestI "Who gets rest in this life, outside of God? 

WTiose mind gets rest? Whose soul gets it? Does the ocean 

jet rest ? Does the wind get it ? Does the torrent find repose ? 

Fes. Por the ocean has its calms, and the wind lulls, and the 

torrent in summer ceases to roar; but the life of man is rougher 

tihan the sea, and fiercer than the wind, and more headlong 

khan the torrent, and in himself man finds no rest, and no repose, 

ind no season for repose, until the vault darkens over his head, 

ind that long night with its dreamless sleep comes on. And 

jk>d, sees all this and feels^it all, and the beat of his sympathy is 

inthout intermission. 

l^ow there are a great many things that tend to keep us from 
Glod, but nothing, no, nor all other hindrances put together, so 
Qinch as wrong views of God. There is a girl whose virtue lies 
ike a soiled and trampled flower, unable to lift itself. She 
cannot go to God, because her purity is gone. *'God is white," 
jhe says, " and how can I go to whiteness?" There is a man 
of business, who will not be a Christian because he has no time. 
As if it took time to inhale the perfume of a bank of violets, 
when the wind blows it into your very face. Here is another 
down upon whose faith and hope and life a great blast of tribu- 
lation has swooped, and torn everything up by the roots, and 
prostrated all the growth of twenty years of religious education ; 
md, standing over the grave or in the empty house, she wrings 
her hands, and cries out: ''There is no God in the heavens, or 
if there is, he is hard and harsh and cruel, for he has taken from 
me my husband and all my children at one rude blow ! " I met 
I man the other day who had Hved like the prodigal ; wasted the 
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substance of body and brain in riotous living. A magnificent 
wreck he was. A man who stood as I have seen a tree stand- 
after a fire had swept through the foreet — ^blasted and charred 
to the very core, all the life and vigour burnt out of it ; yet 
keeping its magnificent girth and symmetry of proportion, even 
to the topmost bough. So that man stood. I took him kindly 
by the hand, and said, '* Friend, there is hope in your futnift 
yet." He drew himself slowly up until he stood at his 
straightest, looked me steadily in the eye, and said, "Do you 
mean to say, Mr. Murray, that if I went to-night to God, he 
would pardon such a wretch as I ? " 

See how he misunderstood God ! See how we all misunder- 
stand him ! Pardon ! Is there any one he will not pardon ? 
Is there a noisome marsh or stagnant pool on the face of the 
whole earth so dark, so reeking with rottenness and mire, that 
the sun scorns to shine on it ? And is there a man so low, so 
heavy with corruption, so coarse and brutal, that God's love does 
not seek him out ? How is the world to be redeemed if you put 
a limit to God's love ? How is the great mass of humanity to 
be washed and lifted, if the thoughts of God are like our 
thoughts, and his ways like our ways ? It is because he does not 
love as we do, because he does not feel as we do, because he does 
not act as we do, that I have any hope for my race, — that I 
have any hope for myself. 

A bruised reed he will not break. Let our thoughts, like a 
song, close with the sweetness of the opening note. As those 
who, leaving home in winter, when all is bleak and drear, come 
back in spring to find the trees in blossom, and the earth 
exhaling odours, and everything more lovely than when they 
left ; so I would call your minds back to the assurance of the 
Scriptures, the tenderness of God, and the opening thought of 
our discourse. This evening we have been permitted to meet in 
this place for worship. Let it stand in your remembrance as the 
expression of his love. This is the sabbath hour ; let it be re- 
membered as the hour in which so many of us worshipped and 
adored together. Are we strangers ? No, we are friends, and 
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tte day and audience warrant the word. The bitterness, the 

jealousies, the rivalries, the piques, the misconception to 

iriiich life has exposed us, die out in our hearts as we sit here 

together ; a tenderness not unlike the tenderness of God steals 

into our bosoms. The throb of mutual sympathy, the lifting 

of common prayer, the aspiration for a higher life, bind us 

together. Who wishes iU to any ? None. Who remembereth 

ill done or ill received, save to forgive or ask to be forgiven ? 

ITot one. We yield our hands to the clasp of a universal 

brotherhood, and our thoughts fly out in love toward the poor 

and the ignorant, the weak, the sinful, and the lowly, the world 

over. God pity them all ; and most of all we pray that he may 

use us to make his tenderness and mercy known to them. 

And thus I commend you all to the tenderness of God. May the 
thought of it comfort you when you need comfort, and strengthen 
you when you need strength ! And when you shall meet at 
last face to fiEUse what men most dread, but which I do not doubt 
shall prove to many of you here your best friend, may the same 
tenderness be over you as the face of a mother is over her 
waking child. This earth is not our home. God is beckoning 
us onward. We shall depart. We shall pass into forgetfulness. 
We shall sleep. We shall be changed. Into what we know 
not ; but this we know, that we shall be satisfied when we 
awake in his likeness. What will that waking, what will that 
likeness, be ? 



LOVE IN DEATH. 
By Rev. Hoeatio N. Powebs. 

" Bury fne with my fathers "^^GfEsrEiNB Ixix. 29. 

THEEE is a wonderful naturalness in the delineations which 
the Eihle gives us of our human characteristics, and, as 
we read what is said of those whose lives are pourtrayed on its 
sacred pages, we recognise continually the fidelity of the 
descriptions. I^othing is more marked in our humanity than 
the family relation, and some of the most touching and beautiful 
transcripts of it in all history are found in the Scriptures. Take 
the story of Joseph, with which you are all so familiar, and all 
through it are incidents and features which illustrate the 
household interests, the domestic feelings and sentiments, which 
were as sincere and tender then, in the infancy of the worlds as 
now. The fact of this simple naturalness in the pourtrayal of 
what is human in the Bible is one of the evidences of its 
genuineness, and one reason of the powerful hold that it has 
apon the hearts of all generations. The sorrow of Jacob has a 
parallel in all paternal hearts that mourn over the loss of a 
beloved son. His reluctance to allow Benjamin to be separated 
fi*om him, his clinging to the old associations of the household 
as age came upon him, his joy in the discovery of his long 
absent Joseph, his benedictions of his children, and his wishes 
and arrangements about his burial, — all speak of the deep 
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instincts and ineradicable feeliogs that are characteristic of the 
J^ce, and which appear all along in the experience of those who 
^Ve to see their children grow up around them. The ties of 
hxs^-^^ are the strongest that we know. Such is the gracious ordina- 
^on of Heaven, that those who are near of kin are bound together 
tydeep and sacred affections. They live in each others' lires. 
They participate in what is best and noblest in each others' 
<5haracter8 and companionships. The love of each other is one of 
the sources of their choicest happiness. It comes so in these 
relations that the mind instinctively associates with the beloved 
name whatever is most precious in this life, and whatever seems 
attractive and blessed in the life to come. For, where these 
home relations have been continued through a long period, there 
have inevitably been bom, in joy and in sorrow, in labour and 
trial, in mutual cares and mutual successes, a series of experi- 
ences that have the deepest significance of all that the heart can 
know. There come a community of thought in the effort for the 
advancement and adornment of life, an appreciation of character 
in its more hidden sources and depth, a sense of the value of 
^ectionate conipanionship and support, a knowledge of the rich 
and inviolable treasures which accumulate in mutual helpfulness, 
and the growth of the soul in sweetness and strength ; a habit of 
trusting and consulting and communing together, which tends 
to bring lives into more profound unity, and lead them to think 
-of the future as quite desolate if these relations should cease. 
The children that grow up in the hoasehold only deepen these 
attachments. All the service that is done for the preservation 
and the comfort and the welfare of those who are gathered at the 
board is a means of strengthening and purifying these affections. 
The very pains that are endured in ministering to the weak, in 
•providing for the helpless, in all the exigencies of poverty and 
sickness and misfortune, are instrumental in exalting the sense 
of the preciousness of those who are thus dependent upon us. 
As persons in middle life or advancing age, who have children 
growing np around them, look back to the days of their infancy 
4iiid youth, they appreciate, as never before, the value of parental 
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tenderness and care. Their parents seem clothe d with a great^J" 
sacredness. They understand hetter than they did a mother' ^ 
love, a father's solicitude, the sacrifices, the constancy of 
watchful assiduity, of those who guarded and t aught them under 
the roof of home. With their experience of parental care and 
tenderness and affection they feel more deeply identified with 
those who gave them hirth, and their gratitude and reverence are 
proportionally increased. Life is therefore strongly fastened 
backward in holy bonds, as well as projected forward in the 
hopes and affections that abide with the children of the house- 
hold. The parent carries on with him not only the associations 
that are growing and strenthening daily in the circle about him, 
but the retrospection of a long past, when he was the subject of 
tender care and an incalculating friendship. And so, among the 
bright looks and cheerful voices of the young that are near him, 
he sees in memory the revered heads, the benignant faces that 
long ago bent over him, and hears the voices of wisdom and 
endearment that spoke in the years that are gone. However 
ardently he forecasts the future in the interests of the young, he 
feels bound very closely to an ancestry whose virtues he prizes 
more as he is more conscious of the solicitudes and responsi- 
bilities of his own position and infiuence. And as time 
goes on, and family history is made in the changes and joys 
and sorrows of home, the heart instinctively cherishes 
whatever has been most dear and valuable in experience. Jacob 
could not disassociate his love for Joseph from that of the 
mother of the boy, and he clung more fondly to Benjamin 
because his brother had vanished and Rachel was no more. In 
almost every family it happens that something is made to seem 
more sacred because it was prized and esteemed by a dear one 
who has gone — one on whom are centred a peculiar interest and 
affection, through some reason that the heart only can explain. 
There gets to be a profound feeling of identification with the 
object loved, so that life seems broken and imperfect without it. 
This taking into one's self the grief or affliction of another has 
jSUustration in those who came to the Saviour, asking for him to 
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hare mercy on them, when they sought a cure for a dear child. 

^d that gracious Redeemer never sent one such away unblest. 

He showed all through his divine ministry how sacredly he 

regarded these family relations. Born into a human faihily 

iimself, he knew, all that pertains to helpless infancy and 

iopeful and wondering youth. Whatever was holy and precious 

ia home he learned in a real experience, and his life there with 

Ifary and Joseph is invested with a heavenly charm. He 

ifnrought his first wonderful work at a marriage, consecrating 

these domestic ties with his presence. Mothers brought their 

children to him, and with his benediction life seemed gladdened 

to eyes that saw the evils in the world. It was some home 

that he was continually illuminating by his sypathetic presence, 

by his healing touch, by his consoling words, by a love that 

made life cheerful and brave. What evidence could be stronger 

of his appreciation of what is in a human heart than when he 

gave the widow of IS'ain her son, when he rejoiced the Syro- 

phenician woman with the cure of her daughter, when he sent 

the word of life to the officer at Capernaum, and when he 

brought Lazarus back to the desolate homo in Bethany. Almost 

his last word ere he died in agony was to his mother. So, if 

anything is clear in the gospel, it is certain that the family ties 

are holy, and the instincts of the true heart, with reference to 

kindred; approved of heaven. 

And it is natural to desire a continuation of these relation- 
ships. The patriarch Jacob, in his last request, says, *• Bury 
me with my fathers ; " and this feeling has illustration all along 
the ages in different races and climes. What is it but the 
outward symbol of that which is deepest in the heart ? What 
is it but an expression of the preciousness of these earthly 
relationships ? Bury me with my fathers. Of course in the 
grave, with silence and darkness, there is no device or know- 
ledge. So far as the perishing bodies are concerned, it cannot 
matter essentially where they repose when the spirit has fled. 
And yet they are the tenements of thought and will. They 
aie associated with aU that is most expreB&ivQ m o\v£ \^^is\%. 
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"With them are grouped the activities, the endearments, the 

acquirements, the possessions, that make up our estimate of life. 

"When the patriarch said, **Bury me with my fathers," lie 

thought of those whom he revered and loved, whose remaios 

were lying in the sepulchre of Machpelah ; he thought of the 

holy friendships that had consecrated and sweetened his yean; 

and those forms of parent and wife and kindred seemed endued 

with life and feeling in the strong ardour of his soul. He 

wished to continue the relationship, and would sleep with those 

from whom he descended and loved. How natural is this 

sentiment, and how largely is the custom observed throughout 

the world ! When we think of death and our place of burial, 

it is with thoughts of others who have gone before us. A lonely 

grave, a burial away from friends and kindred — ^remote, 

un visited, neglected — ^brings sad thoughts. We cannot help 

shrinking from the picture that we make of it. To die alone, 

to be buried by strangers, to lie afar from any dust that once was 

dear, is not what we would prefer. But there where our 

ancestors repose, where parents are entombed, where sleeps the 

companion of our journey, or child, or sister, or brother, or 

beloved friend — there, too, we would be borne by tender hands, 

when we can tell none how kind they are. It is the same 

feeling that prefers those who love us to minister to us in our 

last hours, and perform the last offi.ces that friendship can render. 

The human cries out of the darkness of death for the beloved 

presence, the heart that was true and kind. And if we can feel 

that when we are gone there will be any to follow us with sorrow 

to the grave, and there to plant some symbol of affection, and, as 

thq days and years pass, to go aside sometimes and think of us 

as we were, with our friendship and faith, there comes a grateful 

emotion. There is something sweetly tranquillizing in the thought 

that we shall lie down with the family around us, the revered and 

good who closed their eyes long ago, and those who follow us 

out of the doors where we followed others who have gone ; and 

that they shall bring the children one by one to sleep by our side. 

All this is grateful to onr tliougbt, I aay •, ^iid TFrhy ? What 
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conld it mean if the heart did not reach onward to everlasting 
attachments, to life with the beloved beyood the grave ! And oh I 
how dark would it be, when we come to face the dread necessity 
of death, were it not for the light that comes from the broken 
sepnlchre of Christ! What would be our hope without this 
victorious and mighty Saviour, who has put death under his feet ? 
Dear friends, here is an assurance, glorious and indubitable, that 
is given for everlasting comfort and strength. He who con- 
secrated home while on earth, with all that coul 1 sanctify and 
sweeten it, prepares the heavenly home. He it is who shows 
the precious brotherhood of our humanity ; how that all the 
peoples and nations of the earth are one family in him ; that all 
are united as the children of our Father who is in heaven, and 
redeemed by his well-beloved Son. Oh! the largeness of the 
divine grace, the preciousness of the divine disclosures! We 
soon pass away. Our friends are passing on. The old family 
circle is more and more broken up . The dearest associations are 
sundered. We know very well that after a little the great 
world will go on, and we have no voice in all its affairs. And 
as we think of the graves that are green over so many that were 
dear, we say, *' Bury me with my fathers," and bring others, 
that must follow after a while, to rest by my side. And yet our 
thoughts and our hearts go forward still to a rest where there 
is no weariness, and to a home that no cloud of sorrow shall ever 
darken. We want the light that never goes out — the joy that 
is full in our Father's house. But without Christ and his 
victory, what would be our hope ? Ah ! this blessed and 
mighty One has not only suffered for us, but overcome the 
grave. In his face is the radiance of immortality. He 
has opened wide the gates to the city where there is the 
need of no sun to shine into it, for the glory of God doth lighten 
it for ever. And yet none but the pure in heart may enter in. 
Washed in his righteousness, all are clean. Quickened and 
renewed in his love, life is lifted upward and enriched, and 
fitted for the felicities of the household of God. Oh ! what hope, 
what lAarong aasurance, may we have through him ^^^lo \& >Ot!L^ 
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first-bom from the dead, the living, loyisg, Tictorious Lori 
We do not go down to the dark valley as if it were the eni 
** The grave is the inn of the disciple on his way to the New 
Jerusalem/' as said the great and good Dean Alford. His sleep 
is an awakening to peace and gloiy unutterable. Eor all the 
beloved in the Lord will Jesus bring wiih him — ^the little ones 
who just gave us their smile and Tanished, and the earthly 
parent on whom we leaned so long, and the dear companion 
whose absence left a long, long sorrow — all who saw in the 
holy Jesus their Mend and brother, and loved to look to him as 
better than all. Oh ! to-day let us come gladly to celebrate the 
love of this Kedeemer and Conqueror! Surely if there is a 
sweet light on our lives, it comes from him ; and if there is a 
hope better than all others, he gives it ; and if there is due a 
thanksgiving that should take our hearts and our all upward in 
adoring gratitude, and a spirit of tender and holy consecration, 
it is to him who taught us and washed us, and bids us follow 
him here in love, that we may live with him when all that is 
earthly and changing has passed away. 



IHE FOLD AAD THE SHEPHERD. 

Br Eet. Octa^ius P£RiNcniEr. 

^'And other sheep I have^ which are not of this fold : them also 1 must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there shall he onefold, and one 
shepherd"— Zoim x. 16. 

IT very frequently happens in the life of Christ that he made 
the ordinary incidents of ordinary providence the vehicle in 
which to convey his instruction. Action and thought to him 
were spontaneous. He did not go out of his way to find occasion 
or illustration. He accepts the hlind hoy at the road side, or a 
lily at his feet. It is prohahle that he uttered the discourse 
contained in this chapter in the temple, or near the temple, 
where he and his hearers could see the folds which contained the 
sheep brought up for sacrifice. The keeper opened the door to 
the shepherd to whom the sheep belonged. Any other would 
have to climb over, and he would be but a thief and a robber. 
Him the sheep would not know, for the sheep — each fold — 
could know only the voice of its own shepherd. The Master 
points to those doors opening to the owner, and says, " I am the 
door. By me if any man entereth in he shall be saved." He 
points to the shepherd, and says, "I am the good shepherd. 
The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep." The transi- 
tion in thought here, from the shepherd to his giving his life for 
the aheep, is not unnatural, for those sheep themselves were all 
of them for sacrifice, and suggested to him the very mission 
upon wliich he had come — to giye his life for the diee^. ^I!\i<^Ti 
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tlie mind and heart of the Saviour stretch away beyond tliose 
folds and that narrowed Israel, to the flocks that were gathered 
in other lands — national walls built between — moimtaiii 
prejudices dividing — but all of them his, and for which he was 
about to die, and then adds : " Other sheep I have which are 
not of this fold, them also I must bring, and they shall hear 
my voice ; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd." 

The practice of sacrifice in religion is a practice the history of 
which begins with the history of the human race. That fact 
is worth observing. -When Adam sinned he discovered his utter 
nakedness. Pailure anywhere reveals our weakness. His 
bodily nakedness was but the shadow of a still greater naked- 
ness. The skins of the beast which clothed him were his first 
lesson in the great fact he had to learn — that a covering and 
protection must come to him from a source which God in the 
nature of things had provided. The giving of life by the 
sacrifice was the first lesson in the fact that a life was to be 
*' laid down " for the sins of the race. The knowledge resulting 
in the practice of sacrifice came to man either from intuition, 
which was nature's way of teaching, and so from God; or it 
came to him from reason, which was man's great weapon of 
defence, and so from God ; or it came to him in some way which 
we call revelation, and so from God. Its adoption at all in 
religion, and its universality in adoption, make it impossible 
that it should have been the outgrowth of mere ignorance ; or, 
even if it were, it betrays an instinct, and, as such, is still the 
shadow of some great fact, as all such instincts are. This 
sacrifice, this animal-slaying, this mere type, went out with 
man into all lands. There is not a religion (so called) in any 
nation without it. All its roots are in nature. The being in 
man is in this, as in all other oases, responsive to God's 
provisions in being beyond man. In proclaiming the sacrifice 
of Christ we do not bring him down to a level with the heathen, 
but we unearth the fact that, since the heathen have an inkling 
of the eternal plan of God, they are witnesses. Atonement is 
in natxire — in highest intelligence and morality. Sacrifice is 
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tie prime law of all creation. I have not time to trace that, 

though it would be worth while to do it. Especially is it the 

parent of aU good. The mother makes a sacrifice for her child, 

the soldier for his country, the righteous for the wicked. 

^oncilement with highest good is the one work of time for 

man, and sacrifice is the only road thereto. The richer the 

nature, the more capable of sacrifice. Only a rich nature can 

make a true sacrifice. God is the richest of all natures. He 

serves all, he saves all, his sacrifice is greatest of all. 

When Adam was made, though he was the perfection of 
animals, he was a babe in intellect and morals. He was 
incapable of a pure thought. It was needful to teach him as 
we teach children. Some men have not yet gotten over that 
necessity. A sign language was necessary. Soon this was 
capable of development. Hence, this shadow sacrifice has a 
history. The Mosaic dispensation was a schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ. 

The narrowing of the sacrificial history to the Jewish nation- 
ality did not exclude other nations from their share of the 
benefits contained in the ultimate sacrifice. The Jewish 
nationality had nothing in it to make it a favourite of God. 
Grod can never be a partizan in any such narrow sense as that. 
The human race was his offspring, and he loved one part as 
much as the other. He employed the Jews as part and parcel 
of the type system itself — a thing hitherto not suflBiciently 
remembered. As the race divided in the beginning, part 
retaining some knowledge of the true God, and part going off 
Xo their own inventions, so the Hebrews afterwards divided. 
As there were Jew and Gentile, so there were Judah and Israel. 
As God designs respecting Judah and Israel, so God designs 
respecting Jew and Gentile. The Jew being a type gives 
catholicity to the promise. The promises made to the Jews are 
made to them as representatives of the race ; through them to 
the race. All those expectations which look for a literal fulfil- 
ment of the promises to the Jews as a people are extremely 
ahoxt-eighted. The prophets themselves — ^those wonderful men, 
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who seem to have towered above all that was temporary 
sectional, tell us as much. Josiah says : '* iN'either let the son 
of the stranger who hath joined himself to the Lord say, the 
Lord hath utterly separated me from his people ; for thus saith 
the Lord : Even unto him will I give in my house and within 
my wall a place, and a name better than of sons and of daughters. 
Even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them 
joyful in my house of prayer. Their burnt offerings and their 
sacrifices shall be accepted i^pon my altar, and my house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all people. The Lord God, who 
gathereth the outcasts of Israel, saith : Yet will I gather others 
to him beside those that are gathered unto him." Words that 
seem almost identical with those of the Saviour himself: 
*' Other sheep I have," &c. The prophet Ezekiel says : *' The 
word of the Lord came to me, saying, *' Take thee one stick, 
and write upon it for Judah, and for the children of Israel his 
companions; then take another stick, and write upon it for 
Joseph, the stick of Ephraim, and for all the house of Israel 
his companions; and join them one to another in one stick, and 
they shall become one in thy hand ; and say unto them, thus 
saith the Lord God : Behold, I will take the children of Israel 
from among the heathen, whither they be gone, and will gather 
them on every side, and bring them into their own land, and I 
will make them one nation upon the land of the mountains of 
Israel ; and one king shall be king to them all ; and they shall 
be no more two nations, neither shall they be divided into two 
kingdoms any more at all," — words that ure, as it were, an echo 
of these very words of Christ : "And there shall bo one fold 
under one shepherd," " mountains of Israel," " one king," "no 
more two nations," "divided into two kingdoms no more for 
ever!" What is all that but a vision of the heritage which 
all the ages have pledged us ? That is " our own land," the 
distant Canaan which the Lord our God hath given us. The 
whole plan of God works together. It is the history of sacrifice; 
the promise made in that history ; the coming of Christ to fulfil 
it ; which to me is a proof of the atonement fully convincing 
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«nd altogether invincible. "We see God with the race — Gk)d in 
«11 time, God never leaving nor forsaking, always teaching, 
moulding, never placing his power in man, or in shadow, but 
employing man and shadow to bring humanity to himself. 

If we inquire what the sacrifice which Christ made really 
was, what its purpose was, all sacrifice and all prophecy grow 
transcendently luminous. We have become very widely habitu- 
ated to the thought that the sacrifice Christ offered was the 
act of dying upon the cross. Few men comparatively are pre- 
pared yet to take a much wider view. The fact is, the shedding 
of blood, the giving of life, was only the culmination of the 
sacrifice, the climax of perfection. So far even Christ's 
sacrifice was also typical, meant to tell us that a true sacrifice 
must be to the very utmost of which circumstances will admit. 
The sacrifice of Christ was all that is embraced in thirty-three 
years of being upon earth — ^from the manger to the Ascension. 
What do those years not embrace ? If we should set aside 
-aU questions as to Christ's deity, and think of him as of a 
being of transcendent excellence, I cannot conceive of a greater 
sacrifice than for such a being to sojourn with such a people as 
the Jews, merely for the purpose of doing them good, of giving 
them thoughts becoming manhood, of building up in them the 
kingdom of knowledge and virtue. To sit there contending 
^ven with his own disciples, when he might have been quiet 
and enjoying his own being, is an act of the greatest possible 
mercy. To sit there and instruct — ^the instruction itself being 
•of a sort vital to our well-being — ^is itself a revelation of God. 
It is a revelation of absolute goodness. To do it when nothing 
could be gained by it but death and ignominy ; to go through 
death and ignominy to prove he could do it ; to do it in order 
to show us the majesty of our moral being — the glory of moral 
action ; to teach us what a true sacrifice is, is itself a sacrifice 
beyond which we cannot conceive a greater, or conceive any- 
thing more glorious. Such a sacrifice was in all respects worthy 
4A Ood. The very manner in which it was made appeals to 
our moral instincts, and contains in itself a redeeumi^ ^&(^^<(:;^ . 
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It enthrones moral being. Moreover, the sacrifice of Christ 
convinced us that God, the best of beings, had no enmity against 
ns — for aught we know the worst of moral beings ; convinced 
us that the best of all beings was our best of all friends; 
proved to us that God absolutely had nothing that he treasured 
against us, but only longed for us to come to him in love, and 
be in deed and truth his children. That sacrifice took away- 
cancelled all sin in itself. I do not pretend to know how. I 
do not think man knows how that was, any more than he knows^ 
how creation was. But in that sense of proving God, reconciled 
to us, there was atonement — at-one-ment. That was a revela- 
tion to us — a demonstration. Man could not henceforth doubt 
that God was reconciled to all nien, and only wanted all men 
reconciled to him. A great partition wall was broken down» 
That was another part of that sacrifice. It not only broke down 
all partition walls, making one commonwealth of the race, 
instead of simple Israel, but it revealed the only difference that 
ever had been or ever could be between men — ^the difference 
between holiness and unholiness. It showed us what a recon- 
ciliation to Grod must be — not a name, but a fact ; what a glory 
there was in it ; and what the road was by which we must all 
attain it. Jesus Christ was the typical man. As all ages told 
of him, so he told of all future ages. "We see in him what this 
race shall become. We see in him how man is to become that. 
Jesus Christ is the expression of what God meant by " his Holy 
Mountain," of which the prophets spake. Jesus Christ is the ex- 
pression of what God means by burnt offerings and sacrifices.. 
When he says that the offerings and sacrifices of the nations shall 
be accepted on his altar, he means not that he will accept their old 
shadows and ordinances, their abominations, but that they shall 
learn of him and bring sacrifices and offerings such as his altars 
demand. The life of Christ shows us how God loves mercy, 
rather than sacrifice ; and how it is mercy — love which is the 
annihilation of self — love which leads to all knowledge and 
blessing, and to the giving of all knowledge and blessing to all 
men— which is the sacrifice God desireth. This has been the- 
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ose of God in all the ages — this the purpose of God in all 
nsations — to bring men to holiness, to the culture and 
jst exercise of all he is, to be just what Christ was. For 
this whole worid has been groaning and travailing. This 
3 house of prayer for all people, the prophets foretold, 
is the fold of which Jesus speaks. 

3se words of Christ, to-day, are a sublime prophecy, a rich 
precious promise — "There shall be one fold under one 
erd ;" man joined all together and ruled over by God ; he 
er, and we a family ; he loving us all, and we loving one 
3r ; peace on earth and good-will among men. 
w, I do not wish to be indefinite here, or to be misunder- 
When I think of Christ, when I view him, as he is in 
)spel, I see him in two prime relations. One as an expres- 
)£ God to us, and one as an expression of man to 
'. thus see him as God and man. As an expression 
d to us, he is an expression of goodness; he is an 
on of high law — of spirit; Le,y of that which is not 
jnt, but fixed — ^high, glorious and eternal. He is a reflec- 
[ the most exalted being — of the exercise of perfect and 
:ed principle. He is a standard, not of the anin^al, but of 
bellectual and* moral — of pure love, of ^ure mind, of love 
on. He is the assertion that ** God is light, and in him 
larkness at all." That incarnation says to every human 
God is your father ; God is love. Then, as a man, sub- 
all mortal contingency — in a condition far below the 
e ; in a condition, indeed, beyond which we cannot con- 
►ne of greater trial and disadvantage — ^his life expresses a 
; conformity to moral law. He is moral law in action. 
>bedience to every instinct of goodness of which we have 
iception. Every part of our being finds there its full and 
dons development. That life is a consistency, a unit — 
i, unequalled ; inspirit, transcendent*; in action, glorious. 
B is any freedom from bodily infirmity, it is there. If 
i anj grandeur in intellectual vigour, it is there. If there 
ty in moral perfection; it is there. If this bein.^ m^oh^^ 
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the possession of multiplied powers — of varied relations, ciYil^ 
social, domestic — of complicated providences — we find them all 
harmonious in Christ. If faculties, relations, and providences 
simply self-denial and sacrifice, we see in him not only that 
self-denial and sacrifice are not contrary to goodness, M 
directlv of its essence — at once cause and effect. If faculties^ 
relations, and providences imply a progress in knowledge, in 
suhjection of self to wisdom; an end of ignorance, strife, and 
sin — a perfection of society — in short, a perfection in man — ^ve 
find it all in Christ. "We see in him manhood, restored to, re- 
conciled with, an omnipotent God. He came here to tell n& 
who and what God is. Being here, he tells us what the per- 
fect man is. Having been here to tell us of God, he went hack 
to his father to tell God of us. He stands in the majesty of a 
perfect manhood, having kept all law; "making intercession 
for us ; " pleading with omnipotence to delay and wait, till 
this race shall he restored to the perfection of his likeness. 
This is Christ, God and man. Thus does he bring God to us. 
Thus does he take us up to God. 

This likeness of Christ, this knowledge of law, this exercise 
of love, this harmony of being, this practice of truth and holiness, 
this reconciliation \» God, this happy perfection of man, is 
the fold into which all men are to be gathered. There is not 
and there never was any other fold. All that have not been 
in it, all that are not in it, are and have been outside the 
fold. But the words of Christ are the promise, of which his- 
sacrifice — Le,^ his incarnation — is the pledge, '* There shall be 
one fold under one shepherd." This whole race shall be 
brought to God. "These, also, I must bring," says the 
Saviour. The church of God — the church of Christ — ^therefore 
is not an accidental organization, like the Jewish nation — not 
a little fold, built about by human fences, or temporary 
things that human weakness calls divine. It is not an 
artificial organization^ depending upon the accident of birth^ 
of temperament, of association; but the church of Christ 
is a lyroad| deep, eternal faith — a system comprehensive of 
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'eternal truth ; a liigli, wise, and holy life ; a being glorious, and 
•a giving of oneself in sacrifice, as Jesus did, that all men may 
become noly. The only local temple the faith has is the human 
heart. The extent of the church of Christ upon earth is pre- 
cisely the extent of virtue, of peace, of truth — ^truth of any sort 
■or degree, for the kingdom of truth alone is the kingdom of 
-God. The extent of the church of Christ upon earth is precisely 
the extent of real well-being in the human race. All else is 
tinsel, and mere sign language. Kone are in or can enter the 
true fold, but they who hear the voice of Jesus ; and none hear 
that but they who follow him, who are daily transformed into 
his likeness, and are an agency for bringing in that day herein 
foretold, when there shall be one fold and one shepherd. If you 
and I have not given ourselves in sacrifice, we have not touched 
our nobler nature, and know not yet a true faith. We are not 
believers in Jesus, and need to pray, ** Lord, help my 
unbelief." 

Now, I think it is of vital importance that we all attain to 
this idea. In such a view how do all our sects and isms dwindle 
4own ! How here does Christ become still a living being, 
present with his church, speaking to it in his word! How is 
-every man instantly our brother, and our work instantly a 
•definite and glorious action, just where we are, and under any 
-conditions, to which it has pleased God to call us, to cultivate 
ourselves, to bear with our neighbour and try to cultivate him ! 
How it raises civilization ahead of us, pure, perfect, holy, our 
destined haven ! How ignorance dies, and vice ends, and jails 
are given to moles and bats, and every knee and every heart 
bows to the name of Christ! How it elevates all men into a 
divine brotherhood; no nationality, no sectarianism, no petty 
■ends ! If one is more unfortunate than another, how that fact in- 
stantly makes him a candidate for our warmest and highest offices 
of love ! How it gives every man a hope — a chance for the 
■exercise of every sympathy and faculty of his being, whether he 
belongs to a church or not ! How it opens to you, my brother, of 
whatever shade oi Mthyou may be, the posBibility oi'50^aCiWKfli% 
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back to God, by your coming back to Jesus! How it tells you 
what it is to come back to him ; not to call him Lord, but to do 
what he says ; to build as he showed us how ; to be as he showed 
us being. Yerily, there is no name given under heaven whereby 
man must be saved, but the name of Jesus. How this shows ns 
how Jesus is the Saviour in that he saves his people from their 
sins ! In this view how unnatural are those pretensions we set 
up to superiority — those claims to priority ! How impossible i& 
that unity in dead forms men think this world is to reach in 
their sect ; and how undesirable, even if attainable. 

It seems as if in the ages past and in this present age, we 
have not been preaching what Jesus was — what Jesus is — a 
Saviour for this world — so much as putting salvation in the 
dim future and some other world, we know not where. We 
have not been preaching what he wants us to be : not been 
preaching Christ and Christ crucified, so much as preaching our 
little folds, other and stranger shepherds. If that be so, no- 
wonder the sheep have not heard our voice. Man wants some- 
thing deeper and something stronger than petrefaction and 
organization. Wo have not been preaching sacrifice— -the 
sacrifice we see in Jesus — as the road to bring us to God. Actions 
speak louder than words. As a consequence, we see our folds- 
filled more or less, but in them all no sacrifice — millions upon 
millions are yet unredeemed. They lie in ignorance, in want of 
all good. Millions upon millions do not know there has been a< 
Saviour, a true shepherd. He gave himself a sacrifice for us all, 
and if there is any way in which he can be offered over again, it 
is only as he is offered in your heart and mind — going to carry 
him a sacrifice to bring our brother to him. It is true, God- 
works by human agency, but do we not rely too much upon 
artificial agency — do we not delegate our powers and neutralize 
them? "We do not realize that individuality is at last the 
ultimate agency. If we could realize that all our organizations 
are but so many separate agencies for helping us^ and not for 
hindering us, so many tools to work with, they would become 
Jvniiodd more effidentthan they are. With our present notions,. 
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That are we doing ? Sitting complacently within our folds, at 
best but repairing our fences, as much to keep out all tliat are 
out as to keep in all that are in. Denouncing sect, and yet each 
one but the more sectarian. I cannot sympathize with that 
sentiment which pretends to shudder at what we call infidelity, 
and yet can look with complacency upon ignorance and vice and 
crime and pauperism, and with more complacency as they attain 
to greater proportions. I believe that all good is of God ; and 
while I would that every man could come and see Jesus, and 
acknowledge him, yet if he has what was in Jesus in any degree, 
I can be thankful and pray to God in hope and faith that he shall 
have more. ^iVlien John sent to ask the Master whether ho 
were the true Messiah, the Saviour healed the sick, fed the 
hungry, cured the lame and blind, gave tongue to the mute, and 
preached the Gospel to the poor. That was his answer to John 
— as much as to say, is not this just what this poor world 
wants? Can I be anything but God, if I bring it just the good 
it needs ? If I did not, would I be a Saviour ? Many Johns 
are asking now, where is the true church — where is Christ? 
We cannot say the poor have the Gospel preached to them ; 
that the devils are cast out of this world; that the dead in 
trespasses and sins are raised to life again. We want more 
sects, I think. At any rate, one more : one to go and do the 
will of God ; one to reclaim mankind and heal our woes ; one to 
rejoice in the truth ; one, every member of which shall bring 
out the highest expression of himself, and that a high expression 
of Christ ; one, to offer sacrifice as Jesus did, to be like him, in 
g;iving life a ransom for others. In our sectarianism we are but 
oonverting men from one sect to another. And, truly, to what 
profit ? Suppose all the shepherds in one county induce all the 
sheep from another county to come over to them, are there any 
more sheep ? Suppose you and I are teachers, and you take all 
my scholars, is there any more knowledge ? Suppose we should 
all belong to one church to-day, would there be any more 
Ghristians? Or, if we convert from the world at all, '^^i totiN^tt 
to seotaiianism rather than to Christ. Wo Cluistioiis^iaN^ xsi-a^^ ^ 
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mistake. Our prevailing conception of the spread of the GospeX 
is the idea of conversion. The fundamental thought of Christie 
that of huilding. There is not a faculty in man which thc?- 
Gospel does not recognise. One consequence of our error is, 
that a great amount of faculty is prevented, and a much 
greater amount is latent, dormant, ''tied up in a napkin." 
Opportunity which ought to employ our talent is withering, 
perishing. Educational forces are neglected. God would have 
us begin and lay foundations, where and when they ought to be 
laid ; not on narrow, sectarian bases, but on broad and catholic 
principles, in purely Christian spirit. In our error the church 
force does not develop as fast as world force. I do not wonder 
men stand up in their pulpits, and tell us "Protestantism is a 
failure.'* Any ism will be a failure. There is but one thing^ 
incomprehensible in those men, and that is the blindness which 
can recommend us, in a body, to adopt Eomanism, as if that wer& 
the greatest success upon earth ; as if that which claims to be 
catholic were not the narrowest of all things, the one thing 
supremely needing conversion. "But, brethren, Christ hath not 
left his sheep; God is moving. There is now approaching^ 
another advent ; such an advent as has not been for at least three 
hundred years. To narrow God down to our sects and isms 
would be only to degrade ourselves. God will not permit it. 
His work is the same it has always been, to bring us to himself; 
and all the work of the ages shall not have been in vain. We 
are like the two disciples who wanted the places of honour; 
God will not be content with such low rivalry. He is telling 
us once more, we must be baptized with the baptism Christ wa& 
baptized with. We must drink of the cup Christ drank of. 
This valley of dry bones is not to continue for ever. Boue is to 
come back to bone, joint to socket, and all clothed in power and 
true life. There is the promise — "They shall hear. There 
shall be one fold and one shepherd." Men do hear that voice. 
There are men and women whose hearts are bowed, and whose 
hearts would break, were it not that, that promise is there n 
''J am with jou." All exertion shall not be in vain. We all 
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Deed to hear it, because we all need a true faith — ^faith in God, 
^th in Christ, faith in that blessed day which God has pro- 
niised, when our woes shall be ended, and man shall be what 
Jesus was. God is speaking. All the signs of the times call 
D|K)ii us to wake, to put on the whole armour of God. Some of 
us shall fall short of the glory that remains, just ^s the Jews 
kn short of that first glory. Is it you ? Is it I ? That it 
might not be, let us all awake and seek new light from Christ. 
Let us seek a higher comprehension of him, of our life, of our 
destiny; that so we may be not only within the eternal fold 
ourselves, but agents, co-workers with God, in bringing the pro- 
mised day, when there shall be *' one fold and one shepherd." 



CHRISTIANITY AND DOGMA. 
Br Rev. David Swts^g. 

*' If any man will do his will, lie shall know of the doctrine, whether it he 
of God, or whether I sj^eak of myself .^ — John vii. 17. 

CHRIST uttered these words just after he had unfolded what 
seemed to him great doctrines in religion ; and fearing lest 
the multitude might suppose he was only uttering suddeft 
human conceptions, after the fashion of the walking philo- 
sophers, or raving sybils, he informed them that if they would 
practise his teachings they would discover them to be great 
laws of God. I have read this declaration of Christ not so 
much because it suggests how mankind may determine which 
doctrines are true, but also what truths are worthy of being 
honoured with the name of a doctrine of God. The truth of 
an idea, and the value of an idea, are two different things, and 
this text is announced because it submits to us a method of • 
learning not only the truth of propositions, but the relative 
value of propositions. If mankind can learn by experience 
what doctrines come from God, then the lawful inference is, 
that the great doctrines of Christianity are open to the test of 
this human experience ; and further, that those propositions 
which are beyond the reach of man's daily life were not in 
Christ's mind when he discoursed to men upon the way of 
salvation. 

This theme of remark is rendered appropriate in these days 
^— ih/t wandeitvd amount of com.p\amt -sfA^^^^sV^^s:^ m^qsi^Ml 
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against dogma, and by the almost equal amount of defence 

^flicli dogma receives at the hands of the champions of formal 

uieology. The fashionable cry of the worldling is, ** I cannot 

Accept so much dogma ; " and the reply is rather too fashionable 

^ some quarters, ** He is a rationalist, a poor infidel." At least 

^e have come to days when the complaint against dogma is loud 

^d long. It is possible that much of this war of words comes 

from a conflicting use of terms, that the sceptical generally 

^Uean by " dogma " certain accidents of Christianity, and seldom 

the cardinal principles of religion ; while the theological minds 

>lnderstand by ** dogma" all the doctrines of their faith, and 

hence rashly use the word " infidel " regarding many who are 

as near as themselves to the form and soul of Jesus Christ. It 

will generally be found, upon conversing with these enemies of 

dogma, that they are thinking of the decrees of the church 

more than of any of the great laws of Christianity ; and instead 

of gazing at the Son of God and of man, are entangled amid the 

blue laws of New England, or the hundreds of deliverances of 

the councils of the Protestants and old Catholics. Often when 

the German free-thinking young man is declaiming against 

dogma he is thinking only of the Puritan Sabbath and of the 

hostility of the church to his drinks and recreation. 

. That there is a vast amount of opposition to the whole of 
Christianity and religion is painfully true ; but there is also a 
vast amount of ill-will developed by, and exhausted upon, ideas 
that have come from men rather than from God, or at least have 
been expanded by sectarian force into a significance far beyond 
the warrant of Infinite Wisdom. When we remember that 
there was a time — and perhaps that time includes the present 
practice — when some branches of the Scotch Church had run 
the number of their decrees up into the thousands ; and when 
we remember what attitudes our home denominations have 
taken regarding amusements, or music, or street-cars on Sunday, 
or dress, or psalmody, or communion, or immersion, we ought to 
feel that a wicked world may often speak disrespectfully of 
dogma without being either deficient as to common sense^ or 
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hopeless as to religion. If our Protestant world does not 
furnish us with adequate illustration of what the world 
generally means by dogma, we can look across at the Eoman 
Catholic spectacle, and see in their immaculate conception and 
infallibility and real presence, specimens ol the kind of doctrine 
which the much-deceived world has at last come so greatly to 
fear. Not only for the wicked world's sake, but for the 
church's own sake, for its growth in greatness of mind and in 
happiness, it should make such distinction between the funda- 
mental laws of religion, which may be tried by experience, and 
the notions which are wholly beyond such a test, as to ftee 
itself from the necessity of expelling a man who sings a 
human composition, or of withholding fellowship from those 
who may not have been immersed, or who may not have 
enjoyed the hand of a bishop upon their forehead. While 
such things are constantly transpiring, we need not wonder 
if a wise age, looking on, says, not ''"VYe are weary of 
religion," but " We are weary of dogma." Unless by dogma 
the complaining world means the accretion which has been cast 
upon the shores of the church by the turbulent^ sea of debate 
and sectarian interest, its fault-finding has no logical basis. 
After a man or a handful of men have conceived the idea of 
rallying around some notion, such as immersion, or decrees, or 
ability, or inability, that notion soon comes to represent capital, 
and pastorates, and schools, and seminaries, and publications, 
and holds then all the power of an empire de facto. It must be 
against these church governments founded in the coup d'etat of 
individuals that the outside multitude is aiming its chief assault, 
for that men of intelligence should declaim against doctrine in 
Christianity is beyond belief. As none of these cultivated 
sceptics come to nature and ask her to produce a floral world 
without any laws of rain, and soil, and sunshine, so they 
certainly do not come in their rational moments to Christianity, 
and require that the vast world of its morals and spirituality 
shall grow up without possessing any laws of cause and effect. 
Does the boasting, rationalism become supernatural at last, and 
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ixpect the realm of virtue and piety to come from nothing, and 
depend upon nothing, and possess no possible order of sequence ? 
We conclude otherwise, and submit the proposition that no man 
-can preach Christianity without being a doctrinal preacher, and 
no man can acquire a Christian or a religious heart, except by 
the obedience of doctrine. Doctrine sustains the same 
relation to Chiistian character and hope that mechanical law 
sustains to the cathedral of St. Paul, or that the law of sound 
sustains to the church chimes, or the music of the many- voiced 
organ. The attempt to separate Christianity in any way from 
its own announced doctrines is as pitiable a weakness as it 
would be to invite engineers to bzidge a vast river by emotional 
■action, wholly separate from any creed of mechanics. 

Having reached the inference that Christianity is founded 
upon doctrine, that doctrines are its state laws, and that all 
preachers must be doctrinal preachers, and all Christians doctri- 
nal Christians, let us look now into the quality of these 
•doctrines which all must teach and obey. "When we shall have 
found these, we shall have escaped the thing which the wicked 
world fears or suspects — a group of human dogmas supporting 
some church de factOy secured by a usurpation in some dark 
night, and shall have found what the wicked world ought 
to love — a church de jure, founded by the Almighty, and 
sanctioned by the longings of the soul, and by the experience of 
all generations. In seeking for these doctrines we may permit 
-Christ — ^the Founder of Christianity — to supersede reason, and 
point out a path for his followers. 

But the moment he has uttered our text — that " Those which 
men can subject to experience are the doctrines that be of God,' 
reason rises up and unites its voice with that of simple authority. 
The doctrines of Christianity are those '\rhich may be tried by 
the human heart. This is declared often in the Divine Word. 
From the words of Solomon, '* Fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man," to the Saviour's words 
-of the text ; from the psalm, '^ taste and see that the Lord is 
.good," to the deeply Bpiritaal passage where Cbivst ^^m-^^^ 
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liimself to bread to be eaten by the soul, there is one prominexit 
idea — that the doctrines of religion are those which can be con- 
verted into spiritual being, making the spirit advance from child- 
hood to the stature of Christ. TVith such a measuring line in the 
hand it 'would seem easy for any one to discover which are the 
great laws of Christianity, and what are only the facts or alleged 
facts of the religion. The difference between a fact and a lav 
is perfectly obvious, but yet it is often necessary to remind man- 
kind of things that are obvious. For example, singing of psalms 
and immersion may have been actual facts of the Eible times. 
It is most probable immersion was the fact of the New Testa- 
ment, and yet neither of these facts can be made a church law 
or a church doctrine, because it is not possible for humas 
experience to distinguish here, and to taste and see that the 
Lord is any more truly good through immersion than through 
sprinkling, or through a psalm of David than through the 
Christian hymns of Wesley or Watts. In the great empire of 
experience it is the spirit in the baptism or in the song only 
which can so much as exist, and hence it is the worshipful spirit 
alone which becomes a part of religion's great law. But when 
the Bible says, "He that believes shall be saved," it unfolds a 
doctrine ; for human experience, taking up this faith, is wholly 
transformed thereby, as a desert is transformed by rains and sun 
into a paradise. Faith is man's relation to Christ, just as the 
student's love of knowledge is his relation to all study and 
wisdom. Faith is the union between the cluster and the vine, 
between the rose and the nourishing earth. Separate the rose, 
and it withers — ^never reaches its bloom. Hence he that 
believeth not is damned, because, the chain that should have 
bound him to God being broken, his moral world sinks and goes 
out in the darkness, like the virgin's oilless lamp when the joy 
of the marriage feast was near. If God is the life of the world, 
then the soul that separates itself from him by unbelief would 
seem to have broken the chain of perpetual being. Hence some 
infer the annihilation of the wicked, others their loss of happi- 
ness, rather than of existence. Be the details what they may,. 
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toh is not a doctrine ]ike that of immersion or of decrees, an 

idea beyond appreciation; but is one which, like the law of 

food and drink, lies wholly within the daily life of the soul. 

Such also are the ideas of repentance and conversion, and of a 

Biediatorship, and of the divineness of Christ. These cannot, 

except by the most thoughtless or else the most unjust, be 

counted as dogmas in the contemptuous sense, for they are seen 

at once to be phases of human experience — forms of its daily life, 

of its regrets, of its reforms, of its confidence, of its hopes. A 

world which demands of men apology when insult is offered ; a 

public reason which asks that a political rebel shall become 

penitent, and shall become converted as to the national flag, 

ought not to banish penitence and conversion from the empire of 

God, that great fatherland of the soul. 

Appealing, therefore, to the range of human experience, we 
must declare faith, repentance, and conversion to be unavoid- 
able laws of Christianity, not having come into it by any 
council of Catholics or Protestants, but direct from God, who 
poured into the human mind its reason, and into the heart its 
love. !N"ot so easily can we persuade Keason to admit, as a 
inatter of public experience, the idea of a Mediator. We waive 
the inquiry as to Reason's voice, because we are seeking not 
what the public confesses, but what Christianity itself holds, 
that may perchance be a matter of experience, may be 'Hasted," 
and thus be seen to be good. Under this head of doctrine open 
to experience, we must include the notion of a Mediator, for we 
find millions of hearts glad in the feeling that there is a days- 
man between them and God. Millions who have passed away, 
have gone, after a joyful life in this Mediator, to a peaceful 
death in him. The hymns of many ages, from the tombstones 
of the Christian catacombs, where a few sweet words were 
written, to the "Lamb of God, I come, I come," of our 
-century, the experience of man as to the idea of a Mediator 
has rolled along like Dante's vast bird-song over the forest of 
Chiassi. When we sing the hymn, ** Jesus, lover of my soul," 
4fr **Bock of ages, cleft for me," and look m\;o \5cia i"aa^^ ^^ 
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those borne upward ty this sentiment, we know that this idea 
of a Mediator belongs to human experience, and hence is to 1)^ 
enrolled among the doctrines of any true Christianity. 

Let as approach, now, a more waimly disputed proposition, 
that the divineness of Christ is something essential in the 
Christian system. The Trinity, as formally stated, cannot he 
experienced. Man has not the power to taste the threeness of 
one, nor the oneness of three, and see that it is '* good." Man 
cannot ''do his will" here, and "know of the doctrine 
irhether it be from God." It is not conceivable that any one 
will pretend to have experienced three persons as being one 
person — the same in substance, and, at the same time, equal. 
This doctrine, therefore, belongs to a simple religion of fact, 
and not to one of experience ; and hence the distance between 
that idea and the idea of faith or penitence is the difference 
between a fact and a perpetual law. But while human expe- 
rience cannot approach the Trinity, it can approach the divine- 
ness of Christ ; for if Christ be not divine, every impulse of the^ 
Christian world falls to a lower octave, and light and love and 
hope alike decline. There is no doctrine into which the heart 
may so inweave itself and find anchorage and peace as in this- 
divineness of the Lord. Hence, Christianity bears readily the 
idea of three offices, and permits the one God to appear in 
Father, or in Son, or in Spirit; but when the divine is 
excluded from Christ, and he is left a mortal only, the heart, 
robbed of the place where the glory of God was once seen, and 
wh^re the body was once seen rising from the tomb, and where 
the words were spoken, *'Come unto me, ye that labour and 
are heavy laden," is emptied of a world of light and hope. 
The doctrine of ** our Lord" in the Few Church, which makes- 
the Son of Man the place in the universe where the glorious 
presence of God becomes visible like the colours of the sun dis- 
solved in the sunset ; the doctrine of the mystical pantheist, 
that Christ overflows like a cup of golden wine too full, will 
always be holier in usefulness than any being coming up in the- 
garmenta of only a poor mistaken "keTtoit, oi toTMsiQiii. -^overtf 
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nmon frailty. There is now a hymn, popular in tho 
ist Church, at least, which begins with this line : — 

" Follow me, the Lord is saying ;" 
J still more popular hymn, — 

" Thee will I love, my joy, my crown. 
Thee will 1 love, my Lord, my God ; 
Thee will I love beneath tljiy frown, 
Or smile beneath thy chastening rod ;" 

which were written by a mystical pantheist, who was 
tt his conception of Christ as the place where the Deity 
campment for the joy and guidance of man. In presence 

experience, to make Christ only a frail human is to 
Ilhristianity in its hoait's life; and hence among the 
iws of the Christian religion, selected by the measure- 
: our text, we must include the divineness of our Lord, 
result of the principle here given, that the doctrines of 
inity are such as may be tried by experience, hundreds 
; the world calls dogmas are excluded from any enumera- 

essentials, and must stand only among the facts, or 

facts, of Christian history, and not among religion's 

life and salvation. God does not ask you to taste the 
8, nor to experience that which lies beyond sight or 

but to cast yourself into the laws of faith, and con- 
, and repentance, and love, and hope, and of the Divine 
md upon these be carried by a new, recreative experience 
> a new world called a new heart here — called heaven 
er. If we base our religion upon a revelation, we must 

it not only the existence of a doctrine, but the relative 
►f a doctrine. We need not go to the Bible for a truth, 

man for an estimate of the value of the truth. The 
•ative value of a truth is to be learned from the guide 
retends to lead the human race. For example, if the 
le of faith plajs a more prominent paxt in. ^Xie "BSyAa \!5i«SL 
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the doctrine of infant baptism, such also will be the order 
their usefulness ; and if the three offices of God, as Father ar 
Redeemer and Spirit, are made more prominent than the ide 
that these three persons are one God, then what mankind wil 
need most, and use most, will be the three influences, God as 
Father, G od as Saviour, God as Holy Spirit ; and what he may 
make secondary is the enigma of the three in one ; for why make 
prominent things which are not conspicuous in the inspired 
guide ? By this estimate of Christianity, illustrated in this dis- 
course, you who are afar off and unwilling to come nearer to 
this Saviour may at least find a method of discriminating 
between a church weighed down by a hundred declarations, and 
that simple religion of Christ which announces but few laws, 
and those all measurable by your own experience. Two 
hundred years ago, a pietist left the world this couplet, — 

*^ Lutherans, Papists, Cal\nnists abound ; 
But, tell me, where are Christians to be found? " 

The answer is easy, if any one will take as a guide the words of 
Christ, which limit the doctrines to those which the soul can 
taste. A thousand sects may all be Christian if, far away from 
their Papacy or Calvinism, the myriad hearts are daily living 
amid those doctrines of experience which are few in number, 
but which are the modes of life — the soil and rain and sunshine 
of religion's flowery fields. If you, my friend, are giving your 
daily thought to the facts of Christianity, and are standing 
bewildered to-day amid the statements of science and Genesis 
about earth, or its swarms of life, recall the truth that your 
soul cannot taste any theory of man's origin— cannot experience 
the origin of man, whatever that origin may have been; but 
when you come to the law of love to man, and to the highest 
self-love, then you have come to a realm all responsive to your 
touch — a realm beyond the reach and inquiry of science, and 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Thus turning from 
only events to the laws of Christianity, you will find in faith 
nd love and hope, and in the -pxeaeTMie oi «b T^vsroivi "Lsstd^ «. 
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vorld that will every year yield thee such a harvest of virtue 

and joy as nothing else can ever hring. Oh, sceptical friend ! 

ot, Christian, too ! fly each day from the debate over simple 

crents or entities in religion, to the laws of being that may be 

tasted like sweet fniitj and which confess themselves at once to 

belong to the nature of God and man. It is in this realm of 

experience the millions of earth become one. Prom this sea of 

feelings tlie spirits of men rise to heaven from every shore ; like 

golden mist, up from it ascended the form of Enoch and the 

chariot of Elijah, Magdalen and John ; up from this living wave 

vent the dark African, and the Catholic and the Protestant 

martyrs, and lifted by these arms of a sweet experience our 

children, who have wholly escaped religion's isolated ideas, rise 

both in life and death toward God, the immortal trophies, not of 

dogmas, but of the laws of faith, and love, and worship. 
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*' Glory to God in the highest , and on earth peace, good will towai*d 

fnen.** — Luke ii. 14, 

AS a matter of history this verse is exceedingly interesting. 
It shows us how the birth of our Bedeemer was celebrated. 
Heaven recognized the magnitude of the event, and through its 
representatives congratulated the earth. Toward God the 
attitude of heaven was that of praise — ^praise ot his love ^d 
wisdom and power ; toward the earth it was one of sympathy 
and felicitation. The angels appreciated the value of that birtii 
to man, and predicted the era of univeral peace and good- will. 
In this the angels only expressed what the Scriptures every- 
where confirm, what Christ loved to say of himself, what the 
prophets said of him from the beginning, what the apostles 
wrote and John foresaw. If ever peace was made visible in 
outward form, it was in the person of our blessed Lord ; if ever 
good will to man found expression, it did in the life and 
teachings of Christ ; and whether you look at the influence of 
his deeds or his nature, we can in very truth assert that ** of his 
peace there is no end." 

Previous to Christ there was no peace, either in principle or 
expression, among men. War was the normal condition and 
practice of mankind. The strong ruled the week. The world 
was divided into two classes, oppressors and slaves. Wrong 
had bi^come systematized. Civil government, which should be 
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mtain of peace, was a source of war ; and nations were as 
animals that have no law but their appetites and their 
. Men in their individual relations were antagonistic and 

Humane impulse had not been bom. Brotherly love, as 
le stock and race, was unknown. The Jew hated the 
lie, and the Gentile retaliated on the Jew. Even religion 

animosities, and men inspired by it became cruel and 
rse. 

w, Christ came to change all this, and the angelic heralds 
proclaimed his mission. He came to introduce a new and 
r order of life and feeling, to awaken the dormant power 
mpathy in man, to bridge the chasm of hatred which 
jd nations and races, and bring them at last to the acknow- 
lent and practice of universal brotherhood, 
propose to discuss the subject of peace and good will 
g men, and the result to which they would lead. I 

omit the national relations of it, although they are 
ly of attention, ^od works up through the individual 
3 nation, and through one nation to all nations. This is 
w, the drift and tendency of his administration, and I have 
>ubt but that eventually all differences between nations 
be settled by friendly arbitration, and not as now by the 
I. But I must pass this point by. I wish to notice, 
le first place, the personal and church relations of the 
ct, and remark upon the cheering progress which is 
; made toward union of all moral forces in society, and the 
onizing of all differences which provoke discord and enmity. 
idly, I shall allude to the relation of this principle to us as 
idnal Christians, and show how and when we shall find 
t. 

>w, any one who observes the present state of things about 
oflt see that the good are not united as the bad are. Evil 
. coherence, a unity, a oneness of purpose and combination 
eorgies, to which goodness has not as yet attained. The 
dd all pull one way, and they pull with all their might. 
^edaess is always imanimous, and seU-coUect^, «sA ^ 
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peace with itself. The devil never rejects any help, come from 
what source it may. He welcomes direct and he welcomes 
indirect assistance also. Whatever can debauch men, whatever 
can lead them astray, whoever will assist him by little or by 
much, is accepted and enrolled among his forces. By this 
process, by thus utilizing every agent and agency, he is enabled 
to accomplish vast results, and keep his seat and throne in the 
world. It is not so with the good. They have not as yet 
learned the lesson of combination, the power which lies in 
organization and unity of effort. If a man or organization is 
half wrong, Satan utilizes that half, and works it in somehow 
to advances his schemes of mischief; but if a man or organization 
is only half good, good men stand off, and look askant at it, and 
say: ** J^o, we cannot affiliate with that; we must not have 
anything to do with it, lest we are misunderstood, lest we 
hazard our influence." And so the sum total of correct influence 
in society is lessened. 

The good are thus divided and separated one from another; 
•differences are pei-petuated, and union and peace deferred. You 
may take this city for an illustration, and it supplies us with a 
good one too. Here lines are drawn, and one class of power 
stands on this side, and another on that. One man says, " This 
view of God is the true view," and will have nothing to do with 
another who disputes it. And so it comes about that we are 
fighting evil here in companies and squads, and under a dozen 
leaders, and not by regiments and brigades and divisions, all 
under one leader, assisted by co-operation of all his forces, l^ot 
only so, but some good people seem afraid lest old differences 
should not continue, and the old suicidal and wicked division of 
moral forces endure. They seem to think that to be faithful to 
truth they must keep knocking somebody down, or be con- 
tinually knocked down themselves; and that if opposition to 
them should cease, and former opponents begin to coalesce with 
them, the truth for which they have so long struggled would in 
eome way be endangered, and their relation to it changed. 
Why, I am astonished at the way some men talk and act. 
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lere is a certain class of orthodox Christians who seem to be 
aid to have any one outside of their own sect agree with them. 
ey have made orthodoxy consist so much in theological 
losition, that they are frightened to see those who have held 
erent views hegin to harmonize with them. If a man 
iches the Gospel with such demonstration of love and spiritual 
er that it reaches the heart, and a person supposed to be 
aitarian says, " That's good preaching enough for me," they 
n at once to be suspicious of the preaching and the preacher, 
as if bitterness and difference and wrangling were to 
inue for ever ! — just as if God had nothing in store for us 
but perpetual alienation, division, and hostility ! I do not 
5ve any such monstrous prediction as that. The world 
BS, and it moves, as impelled by God's spirit, toward 
lony and peace, and a union of moral forces, here and 
world over, under one banner, in order to accomplish certain 
jed and needed results. For one I hail, as an auspicious 
tt, these symptoms of returning good sense, and correct views, 
loving fellowship together under Christ. I would go farther 
nd one point of agreement with a good man than to discover 
of difference. My brother, in love to man and faith toward 
— ^brother still, although differing in views — tell me what 
hold in common with me ; tell me where and how we can 
hands to teach the ignorant, and clothe the naked, and feed 
starving, and reform the vicious; and leave whatever 
Tence there may be between us for God to settle and explain 
n we have entered his presence. There is such a thing as a 
. standing so straight as to fall over backward, and it is 
ible for a Christian to make so much of his denomination or 
creed as to forget the Gospels. The Puritans were orthodox 
igh, but they were not precisely such models as we should 
)▼ in their treatment of dissentients. They drew their 
iiation from the Jewish rather than the Christian dispensa- 
. The Old Testament, and not the Few, misapplied and 
^erted, was the baleful torch with which they lighted their 
ili-fire0. 
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Kow, it seems to me perfectly natural that men whohav 
opposed evangelical religion should gradually drop their oppoa 
lion, and begin to harmonize with it. A vast deal of oppoatioii 
to orthodox opinion in this city springs from a gross ignorance 
of what it teaches and its holders believe. Men have beea 
educated to believe a slander and a lie. They have been educated 
to believe that we of evangelical views preach " that hell is 
paved with infants' skulls," — that **menby nature are as bad 
as devils, as bad as they can be," — and other enormous and outr 
rageous propositions, which no orthodox preacher preaches or 
believes. And when, one by one, they are undeceived; when, 
they hear us preach of the love and tenderness of God for human 
kind ; when they hear us preach a Gospel of hope, of love for 
others, of cheerfulness and progression, they are surprised, and 
say, " "Well, now, if that is orthodox preaching, then I am 
orthodox." 

There is another thought in this connection, and I am glad to 
call your attention to it, for it requires frankness on my part to 
suggest, and candour on your part to consider it. The great joy 
of my public life is that I am in a city where free speech in 
America was bom, where it has been nurtured, and where it 
still thrives. Your^intelligence is such that you not only do not 
fear, but you desire, the freest utterance on the part of your 
speakers, the fullest discussion of passing events ; your city has 
been the theatre of a great religious revolution ; some of you 
can remember, perhaps, the earthquake which shook the doctrinal 
structure of many churches to the ground. You heard the crash 
and the shouting which followed. And now another great 
movement is beginning to make itself felt. Men who have been 
trying to build a house without mortar and without brick are 
b( ginning to search for the old foundations, if peradventure they 
may find, in modified form, some basis for their faith to stand on. 
I doubt whether men were ever more dissatisfied with the old 
faith than they are with the new, ever more adrift and uneasy 
within themselves as to what to believe. Seventy years of 
experiment have demonstrated that negation is not religion, that 
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scepticism is no adequate equivalent for faith, and that men who 
'Can do nothing but xear away and pull down and destroy are no 
fit guides to those who believe in right and wrong and the 
immortality of the soul. And we who attempt to discuss these 
matters, whom you have chosen as your watchmen, are bound 
to tell you how the heavens look, and which way the wind blows. 
"Well, the thought which I would suggest is this : It is the 
law that all revolts from established order of thought should go 
first to extremes, and then to gradually correct themselves. Men 
•do not at once see the logical results of revolution. They do 
not see that anarchy is removed but a single step from inde- 
pendence. When this city broke away from the position of the 
&thers, many of the prime movers in that theological stampede 
never dreamed to what madness their followers would go. 
Channing never dreamed of a Frothingham. I speak from the 
ijvangelical stand-point, of course, and I say that there are 
thousands of Unitarians, so callied, in this city to-day — men and 
women of holy lives, who love the Bible as much as we do — who 
are appalled at the radical wing of their denomination. They 
see as plainly as we — ^no one with eyes can help seeing it — that 
the drift and tendency of their teaching is toward infidelity and 
the baldest scepticism. They are alarmed, and, like merchant- 
men that have discovered a pirate in the fleet, begin to draw off. 
They are not prepared to throw overboard the Scriptures, to call 
Christ nothing more than John Jones, to dig a pit and cast their 
long-cherished hopes of heaven into it ; and their natural inclina- 
tion, the logical tendency of their position, is to get back to safer 
ground. I verily believe that a practical, if not a nominal, 
union will ere long be made between this class of Unitarians and 
the great body of evangelical believers. The date of that happy 
event may be retarded by unforeseen circumstances, by pride 
and perversity on either side ; but it is bound to come. Over 
cor graves our children will join their hands, and the Common- 
wealthy to found which the fathers laboured and died, will stand, 
the disastroiis schism healed, clothed once more in the unity of 
her ancestzal and triumphant faith. 
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Come, then, Peace, and breathe upon us ! Come, as the wind 
comes from the south, warm as the toucl» and fragrant as the- 
hreath of love ! Come, as the dove came to the ark, bearing 
with thee the symbol and evidence that the waters of death are 
ebbing, and a new world of promise is rising into sight ! Come, 
as the angels came at the birth of Christ, and tell us once more 
of peace and goodwill to men ! 

There are other reasons than those I have mentioned for thk 
hope, among which is this, — that similarity of labours begets 
similarity of feeling, and results in a practical union. Men are 
looking and planning for the union of all denominations, on the 
ground of doctrinal unanimity. They think that this denomina- 
tion will give up one point, and another some other ; that each 
in the interest of union will pare off some denominational comer, 
and shade down to a common hue some exceptional colour, until 
at last everybody will think alike. My friends, that day will 
never come ; at least, it is too remote for us of this generation 
to debate. It is a dream, to the fulfilment of which the structure 
of the human mind itself is opposed. Men will never think on 
any one topic precisely alike. They cannot look at truth from 
exactly the same point of view, any more than a hundred persons- 
can look at an oil painting from precisely the same angle of 
vision. The light and shade will not appear the same to each. 
Education, temperament, predilections, amounting often almost 
to a prejudice — these will come in and cause divergence of 
opinion. So long as the Bible is a necessity, so long will different 
interpretations be patronized. "While we see God through a 
glass darkly, our views of him will vary, because dimness and 
the moving of many shadows are between us and him. !Not 
until we have risen above the heavy atmospheres of this mortal 
life — not until, through the crystalline medium of heaven, we 
behold him face to face, and from that altitude, with holy and 
instructed vision, see all the outgoings of his nature, all the 
sequence of his doings, from beginning to end, shall we see him 
as with one eye. In the light of that demonstration differences^ 
will fade away, and the multitude of the redeemed will stand,. 
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hand clasped in hand, around a common throne. But until that 
%, my friends, I look for no intellectual unity. While theo- 
logy is a science, and knowledge of God depends on human, 
and hence fallible and conflicting, interpretations, men will con- 
tinue to differ in religious matters. Doctrinally they will stand 
apart from and opposed to each other. When we see God face 
to &ce, we shall all see him alike, and not until then. 

Xo. The path of union and peace in the religious world lies 
not in that direction. Individual opinions will obtrude their 
obstructions in front of us in the future as in the past. They 
cannot be levelled and graded down. You cannot make a com- 
posite of men's conflicting views, and macadamize the future so 
that the world will roll onward and upward without a jolt or 
jar. The true and only practical ground of union is found in 
anion of effort, and not union of views ; in oneness of feeling, 
md not oneness of opinions ; in similarity of conduct, and not 
similarity of belief. The Methodist, so far as his head goes, will 
be a Methodist still, the Baptist a Baptist, and the Unitarian a 
Unitarian ; but in heart, in purpose, in hope of heaven, in labours 
Eor man, in the emotional and benevolent energies of our natures, 
we find our xmion. Recruited from many states — of complex 
opinions — differing in our views as to the causes of the rebellion, 
and how the campaign should be fought out — ^agreeing only in 
this, that we are willing to unite and act together as against a 
common enemy, we put ourselves under one Leader, blind to all 
else save this, that the banner over us is Love. This is a union 
to be desired ; this is such a union as it is our duty to have ; and 
this, thank Gt)d, is nearly ours. 

Men say that I am hopeful, and so I am ; but my hope is not 
a vain dream, a poetical aspiration. It is a hope bom of know- 
ledge ; it is based upon the apprehension of a law — a law which 
I trace through all the pages of history as a man traces a golden 
thread through a piece of cloth which is being unrolled before 
Mb eyes. The law is this : that the world has moved onward 
aad npwaid by an accelerated motion and ever-mnltiplying 
aocasralatioii of forces. The driving power has increased. oatSi^ 
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train has gone thundering on ; and never did good influen 
move so fast, never did they control and shape so many, as th 
do to-day. The progress made toward union and peace 
religious matters, in the last two centuries, is a matter • 
astonishment. A few facts will illustrate this to your satisfac 
tion, and show you with what long and rapid strides we havi 
advanced. 

Two hundred years ago tyranny ruled here, and the worst 
kind of tyranny at that; for it was tyranny, not over men's 
bodies, but over their minds. About all the religious freedom 
the Puritans knew was, ** Think as we do, or suffer the 
consequences." 

Two hundred years ago two men were tied to the tail of a 
cart, and whipped through your streets with knotted lashes— 
" with all the power the hangman could put forth," as the 
record says — their mouths being stopped with wooden gags to 
prevent their cries of agony from being heard. And what, pray, 
was their offence? Simply and solely because they were 
Quakers ! A woman — and a recent mother at that — with her 
babe in her arms, was tied to the whipping-post, and beaten 
neai'ly to death. And why ? ♦ Because she was a Quakeress. 
And when released from that brutal violence, she dropped upon 
her knees, poor woman, and prayed that God would forgive her 
persecutors, and bring, at last, a day of liberty and peace to this 
city. 

That day has come. It is here, and we are living in it ; and 
the soul of that saintly Quakeress looks down from heaven, 
and sees the fulfilment of her prayers, and rejoices at the sight ! 
Two hundred years ago a man was cruelly and publicly whipped 
for being a Baptist. 

Why do I mention these things? Simply that you may 
realize the progress which the world has made in the last two 
centuries toward union and peace ; that you may see that, when 
me expresses the belief that not many years hence all who obey 
led and love their fellow-men shall stand together, he does not 
.eal in extravagant speech, but makes a prediction which all 
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^^ warrants and renders probable. I tell you, friends, the 
warfares, one by one, are dying out. The sounds of bitter 
tention are being hushed. Death is gradually bringing a 
slusion to past bitterness, and traces of conflict are being 
Jred by the grass which grows on graves. We are all 
ing, as a ship, after a period of storm, goes moving into the 
. The clouds are broken 'and rolled upward. The sea and 
are crimson, every sail is a sheet of orange, every rope a 
3f gold. And so it moves along its path of emerald, crested 
fire, gathering a deeper glory as it moves, until the winds 
at, the waters sleep, and night, brilliant with stars, settles 
the tranquil sea. 

•t only does the course of history corroborate this view, but 
'cry nature of the case makes it probable. Why, what is 
reat aim of the G-ospel ? What is its drift and tendency ? 
jparate and antagonize tlie good ? To divorce and divide 
set one in array against another ? No ; the tendency of 
itianity is to bring the good together. Christ is as a great 
Let, and those who feel the attraction of his name and spirit 
5rge and are drawn nearer together themselves, being drawn 
irto him. When we sing, "Nearer, my God, to Thee," we 
on not only nearness to him, but also nearness to all his 
ures. The good of all ages and climes belong, in a peculiar 
, to each other. Not one of all that vast multitude who 
at the stake ; not one of the thousands who laid down their 
for liberty ; not one of that long list who died before the 
L of the day in which we now rejoice, sighing for light; not 
Q or woman is striving or dying for man's good to-day, but 
Ls knit and united to me. I appropriate the spirit as truly 
e results of their lives. For what is history — ^for what 
zation — ^for what the arts and appliances of letters — for 
the element of sympathy in man — if not to unite us to the 
and the good of all time ? I anticipate the fellowship of 
ore that shall be mine in heaven, as the gardener antici- 
the rich perfume of the blossom by the first suggestion of 
ince in lie bud. We enrol ourselves in tiiG gt^«ii\. it^\,«n5&^ 
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of God's children on earth before we enter the fellowship of his 
children in heaven. 

My friends, as the power of the Spirit is more and more felt in 
onr hearts, so will this divine unity of love between all the good 
be more realized in our souls. It is not for me to say who will 
feel it, it is not for me to say who is worthy ; but all who are 
worthy will feel it. Names will continue to exist, nominal dis- 
tinctions will survive ; but, deeper than all, dearer than all, tlie 
unity of the spirit will be felt. "We shall still abide each in 
his own house, but the intercourse of love and community of 
feeling will exist untrammelled and unchecked. From the 
ashes of former difference peace shall spring, more perfect in 
plumage, sweeter in song, than the Phoenix of the classics, and 
man shall be to his fellow-man a brother. 

ITow, having spoken of the union and peace which are to be 
experienced among masses of men — of that '* bond of perfectness'^ 
which is to unite and adorn the pure and good, supplanting 
present alienation and difference, I would allude to the second 
yoint, and direct the application of my theme and text to 
individuals. 

I remark, then, that Christianity produces a union of the 
powers and energies of the individual soul. 

The soul — ^by which I mean all the operant faculties of man's 
nature — is now divided, and half is hostile to half. 

Take the case of any man or woman ; let any one of you 
analyze your emotions, recall your past; and you will find 
that, since the birth of conscience in you, you have been at war 
with yourself — your soul has been the arena of conflict. Duty 
and inclination have been at war. Your very emotions have 
joined in the unnatural contest, and often risen in rebellion 
against what you knew was right. The good in you has held 
its own, as a man holds his own in battle, fighting agf.inst odds, 
at the point of the bayonet. My friends, I do not say that there 
are none who float through life — ^men and women who do not 
struggle, have few temptations, make few falls : some may be 
protected by circamstance ; some, by their very weakness and 
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lack of fibre, may have stood unhurt, as grasses stand, when 
the gale overhead is wringing and wrenching the branches from 
the oaks, and riving them to the very heart. But natures that 
have any girth to them, any upward reach, any latitude of emo- 
tion, any tree-like formation, are exposed to pressure — are often 
made the spoit of converging currents and riotous forces. . Such 
natures are constantly agitated and blown about, and full 
of writhing and groaning. In this category most of the race, 
and I presume most of those to whom I am speaking, belong. 
You have not floated through life as a feather . floats upon the 
evening air ; nor will you sink, as that feather falls, unknown 
and unnoted, into forgetfulness. In different spheres of labour 
and life you have toiled and suffered ; you have made your wealth 
or daily support not by luck, but by years of application; 
you have done some good, and wrought some evil, and the war 
between the higher and lower parts of your nature still wages. 
Even the blessed Sabbath is not so much a day of rest as a 
breathing-spell ; for the morrow, and all the days ahead, will be 
full of panting and struggle, until breath fails and the conflict is 
over for ever. 

Now, I want to speak to you who have been tossed and 
buffeted amid the conflicting experiences of life ; and I want 
you to feel that every word comes directly from my heart to 
your hearts, that my soul speaks to your souls ; and I say to 
you, my brother and sister, that all you have felt and suffered, 
and borne up against, and been prostrated by, was a part of 
God's merciful dealings with you. He has blown and buffeted 
you, he has wrung and wrenched you, that he might teach you 
the lesson of your weakness and dependence. You have been 
honoured by chastisement, you have been strengthened by opposi- 
tion, you have been glorified through suffering. When you draw 
nigh to heaven, you will draw nigh to it, it is true, as ships 
deep into harbour after a night of storm — their masts broken, 
their sails in tatters, and their decks all littered with wreck ; 
but you will enter it with hymns of praise and thanksgiving for 
your deliverance. Nor will you lack welcome. ILew«vx\% l\iJl 
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of sympathy for such as harely escape wreck ; and the shining 
shore will shine all the hrighter hecause of the glorified faces 
that shall throng it as your souls are floated up toward tlie 
golden marge. 

And you must also feel that, even in this life, victory, in 
part, will he yours. As the days pass, you will find that, as a 
reward for virtuous effort, self-mastery is slowly but surely 
coming to you. Every tempest will cause you to root yourself 
deeper in, and twine yourself more closely around, Christ as the 
great, immovable Kock of your salvation. And when that last 
and strongest gale — which blows for all, and overturns many — 
shall bear down upon you, the unification of all your powers 
having been completed, and with every thought and purpose 
and hope of your heart purged and perfected, you will stand 
triumphant, exclaiming, ''0 death, where is thy sting? 
grave, where is thy victory ? " 

But, my friend, where will you be in that hour — ^you who 
have no Saviour to whom to cl ng — ^where ? -N'o, I will not 
tell you. "What does your heart say? What does your con- 
science say ? What does the Bible say ? 

You see, my friends, what gateway leads to peace. The 
hope, the only hope of it, is Christ, the author of all peace, in 
you, working out the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
Through faith in him, and in the direction of God's provi- 
dential dealings, the good in your nature gains the ascendant, 
and the evil gradually retires. Stone by stone, and block by 
block, the temple of your hope is rising. Every istone repre- 
sents a struggle, every block a mighty effort. Without God 
you would never have started to build, and without him you 
can never even now finish. If any soul here is looking for 
peace in any other direction, if he thinks it will come to him in 
any other way, that soul will surely be mistaken. You must 
fight and pray if you would win. The cross, by the law of 
God's appointment, precedes the crown. These are trite say- 
ings; but they express a truth which underlies all Christian 
hope, and inspires all Christian effort. 
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But, friends, do all you may, fight bravely as ygu may, still 
victory wiU come only at the setting of the sun. The land of 
peace lies on the other side of the grave. That is the outer 
door of sombre surface, behind which the gates of solid pearl 
emit their splendour. Never let your minds dwell on the grave 
— ^that gateway to a happier world — as over something dark and 
repellant. In ignorance the woild draped it in sable, and made 
their funeral gatherings around it with lamentations. Nothing 
short of the resurrection of Christ could have dispelled this fear, 
and stemmed the tide of human superstition. In his death he 
made a greater revelation than in his life. 

The tomb had been from the beginning the terror of the 
world — a deep, dark, impenetrable mystery. But Christ did 
not shrink. He went down into the shadow of its silence, ex- 
plored its unknown recesses, felt his way along the crumbling 
edge of his mortality, threaded the labyrinth to its farthest 
extremity, and, reascending to the light, the world beheld him 
again. But how did they behold him? They beheld him 
leading captivity captive ! 

He was sown in weakness, but he was raised in power : he 
was sown in dishonour, but he was raised in glory. 

In the light of that investigation, and that result, we know 
what the grave is, and its relation to the good. 

The world is full of failures which this life can never 
retrieve. Many of you have lost what you will never find on 
the earth, for the waves of death have cast it high up on the 
farther shore. Some of you have missed what you most purely 
longed for ; the songs you might have sung fail in your throat, 
and laughter serves to prevent a groan. Your early hopes have 
not been realized, and you are now too old to hope. The 
strings of the harp are broken, and it is now too late in the 
night to retune the tangled chords. 

But, friends, let no one of you, in such straits, be overmuch 
discouraged or cast down. Peace will yet come to you. Death 
will bring to you the opportunity of a new start. The condi- 
tions of this mortal life will not pursue you beyond the grave. 
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All that hindered, all that hurdened, all that vexed you here, 
win be no longer felt. In the quiet of its shadow, in the 
fulness of life beyond, the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. 

Thus, by the gradual rectification of our natures, and the uni- 
fication of all ouf powers in holiness, and then — as the finishing 
and perfecting providence — the change which death shall work 
in our conditiop, mankind at last will find their peace. Thus 
God's great plan in Christ, of which the angels sang, shall be 
consuttiniated, and peace shall be on earth, and good-will to 
man. 

But what is the cause of this peace, and through what 
medium does it primarily come to us? I answer, that the 
love of God is the cause, and belief in Christ is the medium 
through which it comes to eveiy heart that opens to receive it. 

There is not a man, there is not a woman, there is not a 
youth, I care not how widely you have wandered, nor 
how deeply you have sinned, nor how great has been your 
rebellion, to whom God in his love does not come and 
offer this peace, as secured to you in the death of your 
Saviour. Only drop your hostility, only forego your rebellion, 
only throw down your arms, only utter a cry, only make a 
sign, he says, and I will pardon you here and now. This is 
the love of God to you, as held by the Evangelical churches. 
"Was there ever a love like unto it ? Think of your life, now 
far spent, perhaps — your life of neglect, of indifference, of 
ingratitude, of opposition, and then tell me if you have ever 
known, in father or mother, in husband or wife, in any friend, 
living or dead, a love to be compared to this divine love for 
you ? There are faces back of me over which as they sleep the 
evergreens wave to-day. There are faces which nightly, by the 
side of couches, and in the fiush of morning, are lifted to heaven 
for me in prayer. They express all that the human heart may 
feel of love and solicitude for man. Yet, in the face of him 
who lifteth the light of his countenance upon me as I speak, 
I behold the expression of a love deeper, a tenderness more 
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, a longing more intense, than erer heart of flesh m^ht 
human featurea express. 

11 these Toioes should be hushed, all tliesa faces averted, 
■se eyes turned away, the love of God for me would still 
I unchanged and unchangeable. By the ministrations of 
le I lire shall I find all needed support, and, at death, he 
in its emhrace for ever. 

centuries seem roDcd together as I speak, the past 
69 the present, and out of the distance, like notes of 
from afar, swelling into the distioctuesB of utterance as 
oU, culminating over your heads in benediction, I catch 
lore the song that never dies, "Oaeattb, peace, good-will 
1 men." 



THE b A MARITAL' LEFER. 
By Rev. Octavius Perikchief. 

" Aiid Jesus answering y saidf Were there not ten cleansed ? But where flW 
the nine ?** — Luke xvii. 17. 

OUR Lord was, in all probability, on his last journey toward 
Jerusalem. Somewhere along the road, he encounters ten 
men that were lepers — ten human beings in the last degree 
unfortunate and miserable. It would appear that they had 
heard of Christ. The reputation of the Great Healer had gone 
before him. These men, standing afar off, as the law required, 
cried out to him to have mercy on them. He bid them go 
show themselves to the priests, and it came to pass as they went 
they were healed. And one of them, when he saw that he 
was healed, turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, 
and fell down on his face at the feet of Christ, giving him 
thanks. And he was a Samaritan. " And Jesus answering, 
said, "Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine? 
There are not found that returned to give glory to God, save 
this stranger. And he said unto him, Arise, go thy way : thy 
faith hath made thee whole." 

Each particular feature of this record is peculiarly suggestive 

and instructive; yet, before we enter upon the particulars, 

there are some thoughts which are suggested by it as a whole. 

The healing power of Jesus was not only wonderful in itself, but 

J^ was wondeifal in the exeicise oi it. TVisi^ ^\i&^\iwA him a 
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^"tiange ease, an instant readiness, a natural unconsciousness of 

^■Xiything extraordinary, even in his most wonderful works. 

-I? here is no sameness in his method, no formal preliminaries, no 

s^t routine. The time, the individual, the circumstances, find 

"fclieir exact counterpart in the action he spontaneously adopts. 

'^^e feel that no action to him would have been impossible. He 

Ciures ten as easily as one, but whether one or ten there is the 

same unconsciousness about him. He makes no addition to his 

claims. He is as accessible after three years of this work as 

"wlien he first began. He is still poor, and still humble, and 

tlie poorest and humblest have in him still a brother. They 

feel it. 

This is very natural. If we admit Jesus to be the Son of 
God, we expect all this. There can be no discord in that which 
is divine. K the divine power were there to work the miracles, 
then that power could not be officiously obtrusive. All that is 
divine is simple, all that is true is unpretending ; but this power 
being there, the qaestion might arise, Why did not Christ adopt 
some other plan of exercising that power ? He unquestionably 
came to convince us of his Messiahship. His line of convince 
ment involved all merciful works. * * Go and tell John what 
things ye have seen and heard." That was needful for John, 
but nothing short of it could have convinced this world. It 
was worthy of God to lift us up out of our distresses, to heal all 
our woes. Why, then, did he not make his healing instantly 
universal ? Why did he not stand at the Temple in Jerusalem, 
and heal at once, by a word, all that were afliicted in Israel ? 
Would it not have been more august? Would it not more 
effectually have staggered high priests and scribes ? Would it 
not have sent a thrill of life throughout the land, which would 
have told every heart the long-expected Christ had come ? One 
would imagine so. That would have been our way of doing it 
— onr way of failing to do it. But there, again, God was true 
to himself; even the miracles cannot be without law. Even if 
a great pronouncement had been made at Jerusalem, and every 
leper in Israel had been instantly released, ttie e&e^\,^QNM.Vw^ 
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been but temporary. What we have in common we cease to be 
thankful for. Every day of health is a great gift from God 
as rich and blessed as that first day to the grateful leper wben 
he found himself cured. But we are not thankful. ThatwHct 
costs us nothing is worth little to us ; that which costs us much 
we value in proportion. God might heal all the sickness in 
this whole world to-day, but then there would be more sickness 
to-morrow. If God healed all every day, he would have more 
and more every day to heal, for we should, instead of being 
thankful, only every day be more reckless, till God's apparent 
goodness would ruin us. We should never learn, and never be 
wise. We trifle with God now; we should insult him then. 
The race can be gathered to God, not by any coercion, but one 
by one, by voluntary attraction. God's good gifts are for those 
who seek them ; none can know God's goodness but those who 
come directly to God for it, and God gives to those who come 
in precisely the way that best suits them — the way that makes 
itself most impressive to them. Hence Christ's unsameness in 
his ministrations. He meets each heart. He responds to that 
according to the degree of its yearning, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. Ten are cleansed — nine want nothing more than 
bodily comfort ; one wants a Saviour. What we ask for we have ; 
what we seek we find ; when we knock it is opened to us. Under 
a grand pronouncement from Jerusalem, we should have had what 
we thought was a God — what we worship now too often, distantly, 
fearfully — ^but we should have had no brother, no being literally 
to bear our sorrows, and carry our burdens ; we should have had 
no Father ; we should have been criminals, not prodigals. God 
so came to us as really to come to us, the lowliest, most wretched. 
That was like God. That is the wonderfulness of the wonderful 
works of Jesus. You can come to him, any of you that will 
come. Christ is a brother ; God is a father ; we are his children. 
There were ten of these lepers. Ten was a sort of perfect 
number among the Jews ; ten men might constitute a syna- 
gogue—an assembly. It was the unit of church organization. 
Sow these ten assume at once a Te^Te«»feii\ai\N^ <^\\axaAter! 
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low like this human race ! Every day we cry to God for 
TDlessing; every day God looks down and blesses. Having 
"what we want, every day we forget to be grateful. That 
same Saviour gave himself a ransom for many — died to release 
Tis from the fearful leprosy of sin. How few there are who 
lium back to find him — to fall at his feet in thankfulness — 
ix) devote life to him in a true acknowledgment of him before 
men — a benefactor and Saviour. Still God blesses us ; his 
mercies are new to us every morning, and fresh every evening. 
Be our hearts what they may, he ^is true to himself. Be we 
Jew or Gentile, his all-yeaming love and benevolence are the 
same. Jesns does not pledge these lepers to come back to hiip. 
His mercy is unconditional. If a sense of love do not touch the 
heart, then no pledges can reach it. He yearned as much to 
bless their souls as their bodies — even more. He blessed their 
bodies, if possible, to reach their souls. He does not refuse to 
do the less, because they will not accept the greater. They do 
not confess him at all, except in that selfishness which to him 
must have been painful ; but he said nothing about it. How 
natural their desire to be healed — and how much better, too, 
it would be for them to be relieved of their woe. Jesus felt it. 
Possibly, to lift them out of bodily degradation would be to 
elevate them in their moral being. Christ deemed the experi- 
ment worth the trial. Did he give us no great lesson in that ? 
"We have not always acted, and do not always act, with the 
wisdom of Christ. We make distinctions between men. We 
refuse sometimes to do men good in a lower degree, because we 
cannot do them good in the highest degree. It is a comparatively 
recent thing that we have been trying to save men's bodies, in 
the hope at last of saving their souls. Men have organized 
temperance societies and houses of reform, and orphan homes and 
public schools. Some good men pretend to think they cannot 
help such agencies — there is no religion in them — men should 
go to church and be Christians ; that will do for all men all 
they want. Ve will not lift them at all, because ^e ^^\m.Q;^ ViSfc 
iiwm as high as we would, as high as they o\i^\i to \i^. '^^^^ 
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very need of help is a reason why they should not have *^' 
Our argument virtually' says, If they were Christians, then '^^ 
would like to do something for them ; hut because these mefll*^ 
are outside the church, and have no religion in them, we osX^^ 
not touch them. As if it were more religious to stand still aJi^ 
do nothing, than it would he to go to work hand and heart to i<^ 
all the good that can he done. Is a man nearer to God in sober- 
ness than in drunkenness? — then it is our duty by any means to 
lift him into soberness. Is a man better off with a seculai 
education than in ignorance, with all the ills attendant, in the 
shape of vice and crime ? — then it is our duty, by the most 
efficient means, to give him the highest practicable education. 
If we are in the church, and are religious, then religion and the 
church make it our bounden dnty. Suppose the Saviour could 
have done nothing for us till we came up to his standard, then 
we could not have known he was a Saviour. In giving man the 
less, we prepare him to receive the greater. Christ's mercifol 
action, out of ten, saved one. That one was worth the saving. 

Besides, what is the meaning of that command, ** Go, show 
yourselves unto the priests ? '' On another occasion, when 
Christ had cured a man, he bid him go show himself to the 
priests, and offer the money for his cleansing, as Moses com- 
manded, for a testimony unto them. It was their office to 
declare a man cured, and by outward ablutions and ceremonies 
to restore him to the privilege of church communion. Over 
and above that, it was their business, or ought to have been, to 
find out who or what had effected the cure, to make known that 
agency, and bring other men under its power. The appearance 
of a healed man before the priests was a testimony unto them 
that a great healer was among them. They ought to have been 
foremost of all men in inquiring who he was, what he was. They 
ought to have been foremost of all men in bringing Christ before 
the people, as a healer. That might have led to their accept- 
ance of him as a Messiah. It was unworthy their office, their 
rezj manhood, to stand — as we read in the Gospel they did 
torf — und watch him, and that only to ^lAi-KvilX. ^\fia.\sfla.» 
ibele8$, they also lost the greater. T>\xty ^emswi.^^^^i'OMsssL 
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that they should lead. The people had a right to expect them 
to lead. The Saviour virtually said that to them in sending 
those men there ; and I think, when any agency clearly accom- 
plishes good, and the testimony comes up to us, we are in duty 
hound to inquire into it, and make it do all the good we can. 
The world has the same claim upon us Christians that the 
Jewish people had upon the priests. "We are all kings and 
priests unto God. Not an agency should appeal to us in vain. 
^0 society which is in its nature benevolent can, in the nature 
of things, be irreligious. If it have not all the religion in it that 
it ought to have,^we, of all men, should try to put as much in 
it as we can. If we were more diligent in lifting men's bodies, 
we should be more successful in lifting their souls. Solemn 
considerations are every day multiplying to tell us we must be 
more diligent in such work than we have been, or by-and-bye 
it will hardly be worth while to work even in the church. If 
we let souls drift further and further from us, what hope can 
we have of at last embracing them ? The Saviour's love and 
wisdom saved one. That one was worth saving, though he was 
a Samaritan. 

I confess, it makes me feel very uncomfortable to read so 
often in the Gospel that these exceptions in goodness were 
Samaritans. It not only occurs in actual fact, but the Saviour 
himself, when he would relate an act of goodness, makes the 
exception. Did he mean ** to have a fling " at the church ? 
What absurd notions take possession of people sometimes! 
When shall we be wiser than the Jews, and be able and willing 
to face the truth ? Can it be that our outward connection with 
the church can have a tendency to make us mistake the internal 
•verities? Is there any danger of our being educated out of 
sincerity and truth into shadow and deception? The Jews 
were bo educated. Their religion, if I may so speak, made 
them irreligious. They put prejudice for reason, and their 
notions for truth. May we not be like them ? There must be 
daoger somewhere, or else the Saviour "woxiVi iio\.\iJKs^ "^"^ ^*i 
much emphasis upon that thouglit. T\i© c^^^Xassvl «ns«e» 
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whether those nine who did not return were all Jews ? Many 
of them must have heen, or it would not have been remarkaUc 
that he who returned was a Samaritan. It is a wonder they 
would have had a Samaritan with them at all. It has been 
observed that when a low country is overflowed, animals of 
varied dispositions, between which sometimes exist great 
antipathies, will collect upon a friendly island, and in the 
common misfortune forget all animosities and dwell together in 
peace. A common woe made these Jews and the Samaritan 
friends. How strange it is that all we — clustered upon this 
little globe — ^brethren in a common sin, in a universal misfor- 
tune — ^have not yet learned to love one another. But to go 
back to those nine. If they were Jews, as they probably were, 
it would be interesting to know why they did not return. 
Where were the nine? Was it all ingratitude? Did the 
priests have anything to do with it ? Did they say, " Look out 
for that man ! he is a heretic ; he pronounces woes against us"? 
How often do our prejudices make us mistake our best friends! 
Oh ! how often do we receive blessings from those we are 
ashamed of afterwards ! How often does mere prejudice keep 
us back from the expression of a noble sentiment — cheat us out 
of nobility ! Alas ! what an influence for evil we can have 
over each other sometimes ! How strange that such power 
should be given to man! But since we have such a power, 
how true and noble we ought to be, that we might exercise it 
for one another's good ! Christ was not popular, and these men 
had not the courage to be noble. It often happens so. But 
then it might not have been so with them. Possibly they did 
not go to the priests at all. Perhaps it was joy carried them 
off somewhere else. A leper was as one dead. Being healed, 
they thought of home, of wife and child, of father and mother. 
Oh, yes! there are deep-rooted and God-implanted natures 
within us. Men are not always as bad as they seem to be. 
The one longing for the old familiar faces eclipsed the emotions 
of gratefulness to him who had set them free. It ought not so 
to have been. In going home they ought not to have been able 
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-simply to tell they were healed of their leprosy, but that their 

souls had, in the presence of Jesus, drunk in the joys of a new 

and a higher life, so that they might bring their families and 

friends and say, "Behold the Lamb of God,'' &c. And why 

did tlie Samaritan come back ? There is ever a something to 

-explain our actions. "We are not naturally one very much 

better than another. Perhaps he had no home. He was 

restored to the world, and the world to him was desolate. He 

conld think of nobody but Jesus. He came back to him, and 

found relief in loving him. In that love he found a new 

blessing. He felt not only his body healed, but his soul saved. 

If it were that he was in want of a home, we should say he was 

unfortunate. But how often do our misfortunes bring us to 

God ! How very often does the removal of earthly joys cause 

us to find the heavenly ! God is good in what he gives, and 

good in what he withholds. "Would we only love him, all things 

would work together for our good. There were ten cleansed ; 

we cannot tell what became of the nine ; the one came to Jesus : 

that one was saved. 

But the one thought Wc ought to draw from this record is, 
there are richer blessings with Jesus than those we seek any- 
where else, or those we first seek even from him. Our neces- 
sities, our misfortunes, our carnal cravings, do not bring us to 
him. They oply cause us to cry out to him from afar. It is 
true, he is a ready help in all time of need to all that call upon 
him. He hears and answers the call. We would be wise to 
•do what he bids, even though to all appearance the doing can 
be of little good. If by his word he bids us submit, then there 
is blessing in submission. If by his providence he bids us go 
down to even deeper degrees of misfortune, then in every degree 
there is blessing. But we must get beyond this kind of coming. 
Such a coming is selfish. It is rooted in a desire to get rid of 
\rhat we are, not to become what he is. What he is is the real 
blessing. Grace and truth are with him ; love and peace and 
safety are with him ; wisdom and knowledge and all virtue are 
with him ; rich and sweet revealings for our spirits are mthhim.. 
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For all this we must seek immediate access to him, companionship 
with him. You see, this is the point : if we ohey him, it mil 
come to pass that as we go we shall he cleansed — ^we shall get 
rid of the old leprosy, old had hahits, old vices. But all that is 
merely negative. If religion do no more for us than that, it 
hringsus up only to where we are nothing. It is not hare morality 
we want, hut religion. Morality is neither virtue nor vice, hut 
the half-way house hetween. Morality is negative, religion is 
positive. It is not the ahsence of vice that God loves, it is the 
presence of grace. It is not the ahsence of vice that makes 
heaven ; it is not the ahsence of vice that can make us meet for 
the enjoyment of the saints in light ; it is the presence of the 
spirit that was in Jesus — it is likeness to him. It is not that 
we would he unclothed, hut ** clothed upon," as Paul says, 
" that mortality might he swallowed up of life." We must 
take heed, therefore, that as we go we he cleansed. ^N'ot only 
so, hut that we come hack to Jesus to receive of his fulness — 
take heed that we come hack, not in mere lip-service, hut in 
active ministry. Holy action is the language that God loves. 
He serves God who serves any good. Let us he sure we are 
doing that; not like the crowd which is thoughtless and 
pre-occupied, hut like the one grateful Samaritan. The way of 
service is the way of faith. By faith we shall he made whole. 



WE RELATIONS OF BELTET TO 

PRAC7ICE. 

BtEev. W. H. H. MuEEAr. 

^Smt thou how faith wrought with his tvorksj and by tcorka was faitli 
^perfect .*"— Jambs ii. 22. 

ffE Apostle is here insisting on the value of works, and their 
relation to faith. There is a certain earnestness and urgency 
srery line of this chapter which show that James was greatly 
mghtupon by his subject. He was evidently a very zealous 
rker himself, and thoroughly awake to the importance of 
istian activity. What a rubbing of eyes and pricking up of 
I there would be on the part of our drowsy church-members 
le apostle could visit Boston in the flesh, go down to North 
set, and then stand in our pulpits and tell the churches what 
bad seen and heard, and what needed to be done in this 
istian city ! Of all the apostles I do not think that I would 
ender my pulpit to any of them so willingly as to James. Ko 
can read this chapter, and not feel that the writer was all 
w with the conviction that the churches were in imminent 
jer. There is a certain tinge of impatience, of moral indig- 
m, running through these passages, as if they were in peril 
illing into a fatal error as to what constituted Christian 
g, and he could not refrain from telling them of it. They 
\ in danger, and the danger was this — ^they were exagge- 
g the value of an intellectual belief. They were making 
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religion to consist overmncli in mental conception, and too litdei 
in practice. Christianity was becoming a matter of the head, 
and was being divorced from the hand and heart. James asf 
the danger, and threw himself across the path of declension, and 
said to the churches, ** You cannot go a rod farther in thisdirefr 
tion unless you walk over my warning and my authority." 
Xow, I ask thoughtful men and women if this is not pro- 
cieely the peril to which the church is exposed to-day. 
The faith of the Evangelical churches is sound enough, the 
foims of belief are correct enough, but the actual working power 
of tlio churches is dangerously weak. Take a dozen or twenty 
persons out of every hundred of their membership, and what 
would become of the churches? The fact is — and the sooner we 
look the fact squarely in the face the better it will be for Chiiat 
and us all — ^the fact is, a small minority of the church do all the 
work that is being done in the church. Many of oar religions 
organizations are like unused reservoirs, into which the living 
water runs, and then stagnates. The church in its internal 
structure is essentially the same that it was a hundred years ago. 
It ignores the difference between city and country life, between 
agricultural sections and great commercial centres, between the 
wants and opportunities of a small, thinly-^populated parish, and 
the wants and necessities of a densely crowded metropolis. In 
its internal organization, in its powers to give the public what 
it wants, the church is an anachronism. You might as well think 
that a hundred wells with the old-fashioned bucket and sweep 
could sujjply this city with water, as that you can convert this city 
while your churches use only the same means of instruction and 
reform as were employed fifty years ago. The Young Men's 
Christian Associations are a standing protest against the blind- 
ness and slowness of the churches. They were formed by active 
Christian men, and are working outside the'church, because the 
church did not attempt the work inside itself. These bodies 
of young men are doing what the churches should have done. 
Twenty years ago every Evangelical church in Boston should 
have had a young men's Christian association in it. What a harvest 
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light have been reaped for God, and where might correct doctrine 
tave stood to-day, if the orthodox churches had earned the 
gratitude of those young men who have flocked into this city for 
ihe last twenty years ! Those young men, now middle-aged, own 
ind control one half of Boston to-day. Error will never he 
beaded off here by preaching and praying alone. When error 
represents intellect, when it represents philanthropy, when it 
tepresentsartand culture and music, you must fight it with its own 
Weapons. Match eloquence with eloquence, match culture with 
B higher finish, match its philanthropy with wider plans and 
a more generous outlay for human weal. Indolence can never 
overcome activity. Lethargy can never conquer wakefulness. 
faith can never hold its own against works, l^o creed can be as 
l)eautiful as good deeds. The teaching and the feeding of the 
multitude must go together. A belief without any adequate 
expression in acts is like an organ when all its pipes are silent 
and its keys untouched. It is dumb. It charms no one. It 
attracts no one. But bring forth the player ; let him press the 
keys, let the dead air in all the choral columns be started into 
dbrations, and how the anthem swells, and how hearts are lifted 
m the waves of sound, and all the thousands applaud, some with 
iheir hands, others with eyes filled with happy tears. That 
irhich was"dumb has spoken, and the multitude hasten to give it 
[iraise. 

So it is with a creed. Vrite it out with whatever care you 
sail ; let it be perfect in its phraseology, skilful in its definitions, 
Indiaputable in its authority — this and nothing more — and who 
sares for it ? Does it touch any one's heart ? Does it gain adhe- 
rents ? No. The world will never again fight over words as it once 
iid. There will be no more church councils, like the Council 
if Trent, to last twenty years. Men are too busy now-a-days to 
spend half a lifetime in debating theological dogmas. But bring 
forth a man who has a good creed which he expresses in acts — 
let him say, " I love God with all my heart, and my neighbour as 
nyself," and let him show it — and men will point to him and say, 
'* A religion which will make a man act as Mr. A. doe% i& tli^ 
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religion for me." And so religion ish9noured by his condiu% 
xmd his creed gains adherents. 

This, then, is what I wish to speak of to you — ^the relatiflt] 
of a creed, or a set form of belief, to practice ; and I hope to ^ 
show that a creed is influential, and influential for good upai 
the practice. 

It is fashionable Nowadays to say, '' I don't care what a ma 
thinks, if he only acts rightly." The better way to put it wodd^j 
be, ** I don't care what a man thinks if he don't act rightly* 
Por a notoriously bad man has little influence in shapuig 
public opinion, and hence he can do comparatively little 
mischief. Eut a good man has influence, and hence his eTeif 
word becomes potential. There are two classes here in thecmnr 
munity at the present time, both of which are in the wrong. 
The one class is composed of those who exalt the form of belief i 
loving and valuing creeds in themselves considered, disconnected 
from practice. They prize the church for the truths it hoLdSi 
and not for the work it performs. Or, rather, they think that if 
the church is sound in the faith, if its doctrinal position is coiiecti 
if it holds to the form of sound words — ^it is doing a great woik, 
it is meeting the demands of the age ; and they listen with imr 
patience to any criticism which may be made of it. They aie 
apt to resent any strictures upon their conduct as an impeiy 
tinent, injudicious, and unwairantable interference with what in 
their eyes is well enough as it is. Kow, my Mends, this position 
is all wrong. It is essentially the same position that James in 
his epistle to the churches so vigorously inveighed against. It 
is elevating faith above works. It is putting too much stress 
upon the form of belief, and too little upon its practical expres- 
sions. It not only divorces faith from works, but it arrays the 
t\\'o— -which by nature are as closely allied as the spring and 
stream — against each other, thereby creating an antagonism 
which does not naturally exist. The value of a belief is 
measured by the same law as the value of a well. The question 
is, not how much it will hold, but how much it will yield ; not 
^oljr as to the purity of the "watei ot ^^ «sEko\3jA of it^ but the 
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it point is, how mach thirst can it quench ? how many dying 
can it revive and save ? Tliis is what gives value to a 
Ibelief ; this is what makes Christianity so precious to man. 
The second class who are in error is made up of those who say, 

•• The belief is of no impoitance anyway. I do not care what a 
>nan thinks, if he only acts rightly." Well, friends, there is 

troth in that, and it is because there are some grains of ti'uth in 
"it that it is dangerous. The devil never sends his sowers out 

with bags of pure taie seeds. He mingles a few dozen tare- 

4eeds in a bushel of wheat, and so he gets hia evil doctrines 
^scattered and sown broadcast in the public mind — scattered, too, 

by good men who suppose that they are sowing nothing but God's 
4)wn truth all the while. 

l^ow this is the portion of truth in the saying, ** I don't care 
what a man thinks, if he only acts rightly" — namely, a mere 
sentiment over against an act weighs little. A man's opinion 
may affect only himself, but his acts affect society at large. A 
man may think it right to steal ; but so long as he refrains from 
stealing, no one suffers but himself because of his opinion. A 
person may think it right to throw a railroad train off the track ; 
but 80 long as he does not do it, the travelling public is not 
injured. On the other hand, a man may be kindly disposed and 
sympathetic in words and thoughts ; but if he gives no material 
expression to his charity, who is the better for it ? The apostle 
puts this idea excellently in this illustration. It comes down 
nearer to the nineteenth-century style of speaking than almost 
any passage of Scripture. ** If a brother or sister be naked, and 
■destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto them. Depart 
in peace, be ye warmed and filled ; notwithstanding ye give 
them not those things which are needful to the body ; what doth 
it profit ? " 

So you see, if James was in the right of it, it is what a man 
actoally does that meets the demands of duty, and benefits 
society. And so far they speak truth who say, "It is what a 
man does, and not what he believes, that we care for." But 
the error lies in this, that this form of expxeBsioTi o\et\o^% ^t^<^ 
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great point, namely, the close connection which exists betweei 
believing and doing. It ignores the fact that back of eveiy^ 
act, and as its parent, is a thought, and that the child is qij 
to be of the same character as the father. Man is a thinldii|] 
and reasoning being. He acts from convictions,, or fM. 
impulses which are the result of previous conviction ; and hen*; 
it is that his conduct and his views have a very intimate relatifli 
to each other. It will not do to say, " I do not care what ft 
man thinks," when, in fact, it is what a man thinks thft 
decides how he will act. Going before, and as the cause of 
every act, is a positive mental decision, and every decision is tiie 
result of previous education and reflection. To say otherwisB 
is to dethrone man, and take the sceptre of self-sovereigntj 
out of his hand. I want to make every young man fed 
that it makes a vast difference with his life and prospects 
what opinions he forms and what views he adopts ; and hence 
it makes a vast difPerence what instructions and what instmcton 
he has. 1 want to illustrate, on the level of every one's com- 
prehension, that it makes a great difference what a man thinbi 
because of the influence which opinion has upon practice. 

Take, for instance, one of your city police, to test the influence 
of one's views on his conduct, and the relation of the two. 
Suppose that a policeman should get it into his head that he ie 
the best and most proper judge of guilt before the law. 
Suppose that he has a very poor opinion of courts and judges aft 
agencies to adminster law (and I am not so sure that he would 
differ from many of us if he should). Suppose he should say 
to himself, "I know what the law is — where it is right and 
where it is wrong, where it oppresses, and where it protects 
with a wise and needed protection — and I will administer it 
myself." He is conscientious in this, as I can conceive a 
police-officer might often be, nnd resolves himself into a judge, and 
the station-house into a supreme court, and proceeds to adjudi- 
cate on every case that comes within his cognizance — ^tries one, 
exonerates another, sends the third to prison, and hangs the 
ioniQi — takes the entire admimj^tratv^ii oi \a.^ into his own 
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.kands ; does it honestly, does it because he feels it to be the 
[hfit thing for the city. What would you men say to it? 
[What would the law-making and law-interpreting power say to 
inch conduct ? Say ! They would say that such usurpation of 
randclegated authority strikes at the very root of all govem- 
aient. ilTor would the justice of the officer's decision affect the 
flatter at all. Crime might be the more swiftly and surely 
punished; but the evil of his conduct would remain the same. 
53ie virtue and efficiency of the man would tell all the deadlier 
l^painst free institutions. A just tyrant is the worst of tyrants. 
80 you see that it does make a difference what a man thinks, if 
le happens to be on the police force. 

Or, again, take a merchant as an illustration. Let him be a 
man whose sole ambition is to amass wealth, who halts at 
nothing, provided it will bring him money, and not subject him 
to imprisonment. He laughs at honesty, ridicules integrity as 
an old-fashioned and obsolete idea, cheats and swindles and steals, 
only in such a way that the law cannot get its grip on him. 
Take such a man— one of your prosperous villains — and what is 
the effect of his life and practice ? In the first place, I answer, 
such a man degrades business, and brings a stigma upon an 
otherwise honourable pursuit. He assists also to debauch public 
sentiment, and lower the tone of public morals. He gives to 
commercial life an ignoble object^ and inspires young men, 
dazzled with his successful trickery, with a base ambition. He 
«et8 a bad example to every one of his clerks, to every young 
business man in the city ; and thereby does much to make its busi- 
ness character bad, not merely for the present, but for the future. 
A man whose virtue is supported on one side by the fear of public 
opinion, and by the terror of the jail on the other, who swindles 
honest men by '* cornering" some railroad stock, and withholds 
from the government a portion of his taxable income, is a cheat, 
and a public peril. Such a man, like any other nuisance, ought 
to be abolished. So you see that it makes a difference what a 
man believes if he happens to be a merchant. 
Or, again, take & judge. Let him be a man indiSeieint ^<%t.c^ 
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justice, caring only for the salary and emolnment of his office,] 
unbraced by any nice sense of official obligation — such » 
judge as some of our cities are cursed with, who sit like aa 
incubus on the neck of our jurisprudence, strangling andloadiB| 
it down with the weight of their iniquitous decisions so heayily | 
that it can barely keep its feet and stagger along — a judge wIjo 
holds the balance in one hand, while the other is busy in takiiiK 
bribes. Take such a judge, I say, and tell me if it does not 
make a difference what a man's views are; if it is so small i 
matter, after all, what opinion a man holds, and what theory of 
legal adminstration he believes in. 

TVell, society is not composed solely of policemen and 
merchants and judges, but nearly every person exerts more or 
less influence upon it ; and what is true of one is true of all, 
that what a man thinks decides in a great measure what a man 
does, and so it is of vast importance to the community that 
every member of it should have proper views and hold to proper 
opinions. By as much as men are ignorant and prejudiced, l»y 
as much as they have wrong views of government, by so mnch 
will their actions be wrong and their influence hurtful. And 
in nothing else is this so evident as in matters of religion ; and 
upon no other thing is it so essential that the public should be 
rightly informed as concerning its views of God, and tiioee 
relations which spring from his control over us. 

Kow, in this city, unfortunately, there exists a difference of 
opinion concerning some of the principal truths of revelation. I 
say that this is unfortunate ; for both parties cannot be in the 
right, and therefore the influence of the one or the other class 
must be hurtful. 

You may take the matter of the divinity of Christ. A 
majority of the city hold that Christ is divine — that is, truly 
God. A minority, on the other hand, respectable in point of 
numbers, and of considerable influence, hold that Christ was 
simply a human being ; or rather (for there is great latitude of 
opinion among their own members), that he was a created being, 
and^ being a creature, less than God. Some hold that he was 
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^•«irely and simply a man like Socrates, or Plato, or John Brown ; 
■^rliile others maintain that ho was a superior being, an angel, a 
piince among angels, perhaps, hut in no sense divine. 

I am not to repeat before you the evidences of Christ's 
[' ^mnity. I have not the time, nor does the object I have in 
'view in this discourse require me to do it. I simply wish 
to make the statement, to show the difference of opinion 
letween these two classes, and the difference that it must make 
in one's conduct whether a person thinks that Christ was God in 
tho flesh, or simply a man. 

On tho one hand, if he was simply a man, then the entire 
agniflcance of the New Testament is changed fi'om what it is if 
Christ is God ; for it makes a great difference in my mind and 
jours, in my life and yours, whether the central figure which 
moves through all its history and gives its dignity to it, is God 
in human form, or a mere man, — simply one of the millions of 
the human race. When Christ speaks, it makes — and I cannot 
prevent it — a great difference, in my views of him, whether I 
legard his words as the utterance of the Deity himself, or tho 
expression of an individual opinion ; when he says, alluding to 
God, "I and my Father are one," I must decide, in order to 
know what to think and do, whether it is the calm statement of 
conscious divinity, or nothing but the extravagant and blas- 
phemous assertion of a GaUlean peasant ; and the infiuence of 
tho Kew Testament on my life, in shaping my daily conduct, 
is largely decided by what I think of Christ. For, as all of you 
will admit, Christ is so intimately connected with it, he is so 
much the light and life of it, that my regard and reverence for 
it rises or sinks with my opinion of him. He is the column 
around which all its history, its precepts, its doctrines, are 
twined ; and with the fall of the central shaft all the pendent 
surroundings are cast in one tangled and disordered mass to the 
ground. If a man, then is the Sermon on the Mount no more 
to me than the dialogue of Socrates with his friends in the prison 
before he drank the fatal cup, or the speculations of Plato. 
If Qtodi, then is it the utterance of Heaven itself, and I regard 
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it as the supreme expression vouchsafed to man for the gove 
ment of his disposition and the salvation of his soul. 

Or, again, if Christ is God, then is he the fit object of prayer' 
and worship, and my soul can go to him as unto the ultimate 
object of its desires and adoration. If only a created being, then! 
is it sin for me to address him in prayer and praise ; for we aie 
solemnly forbidden to worship any but God alone. 

My friends, be pleased to observe I am not arguing the 
matter. I am simply stating to you, impartially, certain factii 
and deducing from them certain conclusions, to which I think aS 
of you who are intelligent and candid must assent. And my 
point is to show, not what we should believe of Christ, but that 
it makes a great difference with ourselves and others what ¥« 
do think. It is not a matter of little importance, but of the 
most solemn interest to every one of you, and not alone to you, 
but to all those, your children and friends, upon whom, "by 
example and instruction, you have influence. And I hope none 
of you will ever say, " Oh ! it don't make much difference what 
you think about Christ, if you only act rightly." Por it docs 
make a vast difference. First, because we should think of him 
nothing but what is truth, neither adding to nor detracting from 
his dignity. And, secondly, because our action toward him 
depends very much on what we think of him. 

Kow, I wish to mention one other point of disagreement in 
public opinion here, concerning religious matters, in further 
illustration of my theme. It is this. There are those who say 
that, spiritually, men are not by nature very badly off, and that 
when the Bible insists on repentance and faith as the sole con- 
ditions of salvation, the expression is not to be taken literally. 
As men are not very bad by nature, they do not need a Saviour, 
and little anxiety need be felt about the matter any way. 

Another class maintain that men by nature are very badly off; 
so badly that they are lost — that is, morally alienated from and 
opposed to God, through whose favour alone salvation can come. 
That a great change is needed^ on the part of every soul, to fit it 
for heaven; that this change can be secured by accepting of 
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Hain terms published ia the Gospels, and in no other way ; 
d hence a most urgent duty rests upon every person to 
amine into the matter and make a positive decision. 
Now there, in substance, are the two positions ; there are the 
'0 beliefs. Suppose that they are held in equal sincerity, and 
serve the influence of each upon the believer. 
This is one of those fortunate methods of investigation where 
e inquirer can reach a conclusion as accurate as a mathematical 
finition. You all see, at a glance, what is the legitimate 
set of each of these beliefs upon the mind and heart. 
The tendency of the first is to remove all anxiety from the 
ind concerning one's own spiritual condition, or that of others, 
d lessen to a corresponding extent the motive to act. For no 
te will warn or entreat another, unless he is persuaded there is 
iril ahead. And it is the law, both of self-preservation and 
lidtude for others, that the effort put forth is commensurate 
ith the felt inmiinence of the danger. 

The legitimate result of the other belief upon the mind is to 
sepen the impression of danger, provoke investigation, and 
idt effort. And here, too, as the belief is sincerely held and 
le awfol truth in its fulness apprehended, will the effort tally 
ith the conviction. All missionary effort now being put forth 
L the world, all personal solicitude felt for friends, is inspired 
J this motive, — ^to save men from a threatening peril. There 
I not a prayer uttered, there is not a petition sent up to Heaven's 
bione, there is not an anxiety felt, there is not a loving endea- 
our made, for man's conversion, that has not this fear, this 
leBef, for its parent and source. This, too, is the origin of that 
aUime motive which keeps the gospel ministry full of faithful 
ibomers. Back of me, ever, as I speak to you, as a vast energy 
nujhing me ever on, and holding me ever up, is the thought 
hat many of you are in danger of living and dying unreconciled 
x> God ; and that I am set to warn and persuade you, and bring 
roa penitent and rejoicing to our common and loving Father's 
meenoe. Do you think that any young man of cai^acvt^ — 
rbieh always caxxies with it ambition — would deny loimB^ \*Si'& 
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honours, the possible wedth, and, what is stronger yet with 
the keen exhilaration of secular life, and devote himself 
teaching men the way of salvation, unless he felt that men 
in danger, — a danger from which he might possibly 
them? 

My friends, it is because I believe that many of you are 
peril — the conviction that men were morally wrong by nature, aadil 
liable to make an eternal wreck of themselves, and that I 
possibly, by God's aid, save some of them — ^that I put my foototJ 
the dream of my life, and entered a profession which was by »v 
means my first choice. It is this thought and hope which hold ma 
to-day in a position which, left to my own inclination, I wonU 
that any other man filled. I dare to say that many a young maa 
in the ministry wishes that he was pastor of a city church, and 
is planning for the day when he shall be. He knows nothing 
of what he desires. A city life, as many of you by dire 
experience know, is a grinding kind of life. It grinds the hope 
and life and vigour out of a man. It wrinkles the face, and 
whitens the head, and puts burdens upon men beyond whit 
fiesh and blood can bear. It tapg and exhausts all the reserved 
forces of one's nature. It destroys all individuality , andmake» 
a man to be no more than one ant amid countless numben 
of its kind. And there are few of you who are under ita 
influence, who feel the cruel and pitiless friction of its ponderous 
and ever-revolving pressure settling with every year more 
heavily upon you, as it revolves, but that long for the quiet and 
rest, the healthy toil, the broad scope and free air, of the 
country. And were it not for the duties and responsibilitiea 
which bind us here, many of us would break away and escape 
for ever from what we feel is slowly but surely killing us. The 
duty which brought and keeps me here is bom of this thought, 
I say, that many in this city are morally in a wrong position^ 
and that 1 must go as a brother, prompted by love, to tell 
them of their danger. I fear that many of yon are not 
spiritually right and at peace with God ; your lives are not 
such lives as you might live, and as you ought to live^ and I am 
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1 you of it, and warn you of a danger you do not see. 
3, there are gales on the ocean, and your ships are not 
or storm. You are hlind to the lightning and deaf to 
mutterings of the thunder. The heavens are black 
heads, and the swell of a coming tempest begins to 
If felt in your fears, and I charge you to seek 
of him who alone can walk the waters you soon 
; who alone can break the bank which rolls up 
u black and heavy with destruction, and scatter it in 
rt. There is but one safe pilot on the river of death : 
st. There is but one voice able to say to the elements 
eaten to engulf you, "Peace, be still!" It is the 
im who of old rebuked the Galilean surge. He who 
salvation to men who cannot be lost stultifies his 
36, and spends his life for naught, 
thus from several directions brought you down to a 
3onclusion, and you see and say with me that it does 
st difference what a man believes. It makes a difference 
lice-officer, and with the merchant, and with the judge, 
. the preacher ; for it decides what his conduct and 
}hall be. Back of all loose practice, and as a parent 
lU will find, by searching, a loose opinion. What we 
a spur to what we shall do, and all action is but 
: of previous decision. 

[lis not true, of what value would education be ? What 
matter whether we were educated rightly or wrongly ? 
use would the mind itself be? Why carry so costly a 
eason, if it matters not whether we steer this way or 

a. our midst is a mighty force moving us as the wind 
e ship, and according to the direction and force of it are 
L to favour and fortune, or the reverse. We call it public 
It is mightier than law ; for it can take the strongest 
law ever enacted, and make it of no more account than 
f parchment, that a child can tear with its fingers and 
.6 winds. It is mightier than governments ; for it cain 
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level thrones and change constitutions. It is mightier than dj 
armies ; for it speaks, and at its word armies melt away,— <ms 
returning to his shop, another to his farm, and another to hii.] 
merchandise. Yea, it is mightier than the church itself; fir 
creeds and covenants yield to its touch, and orders, sacred vitk 
the sanction of centuries, at its command yield their ezistencs^i 
and pass for ever away. But what is puhlic opinion, and of-, 
what is its mighty energy composed ? It is made up, my Mend, .| 
in part of what you and I think. There is not a vihration in 
the air but that can contribute something to the hurricane, and 
make its rush fiercer and its roar moie to be dreaded. There il 
not a single beam of all the myriads that the sun sends out tint 
docs not increase our comfort, and make the earth healthier and 
happier. And so there is not a thought of our mindsy there il 
not a dream of our life, there is not a word of our lips, wbieh 
does not enter that vast volume of power called public opinioni 
— enter to make it stronger for good or for evil. It is a questioiL 
of public importance, therefore, what you and I believe. It 
affects society and the world at large. It affects men's lives 
here and their destiny hereafter, what we think of the Bihto 
and of Christ, who in it is called the Lord and Saviour of aU. 
I wish you to understand, therefore, that, in the long ran, 
neither your own acts nor the acts of those whom you influence 
will be better in character than your thoughts. If you are 
mean and bigoted and envious and spiteful in your thoughts of 
men, you will very likely be the same in your acts toward them. 
If you arc a business-man, and dishonest in trade, you are edu- 
cating all your clerks in dishonesty, and doing all you can to 
degrade and debauch business in this city, and people it with 
dishonest tradesmen ten years from now. You are not only 
giving a bad character to the city to-day, but deciding that it 
shall continue bad. And now what need I say further ? You 
came here to be taught and quickened in mind and heart, and I 
have done what I might to help you touching the matter 
discussed. I dare say that some of you do not always agree 
with me, and that you who do not are sometimes in the right ; 
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t this does not stir a ripple of fear as to the result. For 
e more men who are striving to grow in the understand- 
of every duty, apid to get at the root of things, — the more 
ich men think and investigate, the nearer will they come 
g;ether ; for truth is a fixed point, and all who seek it — no 
Mjfcer how widely they be apart — must inevitably converge, 
lie people who butt against each other are those who run about 
mdfold. 

Andnow, friends, you who are of like theological opinions with 
jself, know this, that the great lesson for us to leam is, how 
' express more of Christian spirit in our acts. "We are to let 
le world, we are to let this city, see, not what our faith is, 
IT what our works are, but how our faith works with our 
arks, and is to them what the sun is to the rose, — the source 
its colour and fragrance. I am convinced more and more, 
it it is not by logic and argument and verbal demonstration 
it Christ is to be set forth to the intellect and heart and 
iscience of this city. Nor by denunciation and pharisaical 
lation can ignorance be enlightened, and enmity converted 
friendship. We must raise the level of our lives ; we must 
ien and deepen the channel of sympathy for man ; we must 
ict that Christ shall have, as it were, a second incarnation in 
pown persons, — or ever that banner, which is white as an 
jel's wing, lifted by universal suffrage here, shall wave un- 
lUenged over all. If evangelical doctrines are better than 
ler doctrines, then should the lives of those who hold them be 
iter, their charity wider, their love for man warmer, their 
il greater, and their acts,^ more than the acts of other men, 
:e his to whom they claim to have come nearer in the under- 
nding of his truth- To this test, I warn you, evangelical 
igion must eventually come for measurement. In this 
Imce, before its adherents and opponents, I confess it is 
it that it shall be weighed. For the resources of state- 
mt were exhausted centuries ago, when Christ declared, '< By 
air firoits ye shall know them.' ' 
Ebreand with this plummet, then, we at last touch bottom. 
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Before such a demonstration of the value of our belief, ei 
<?ould not live. So far as it was honest, it would be convert 
so far as it was only cunning and wickedness, it would 
detected and despised. Let that religion which is the quic 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to enlighten ignori 
to lift the fallen, to cheer the hopeless, and which has the 
charity toward its enemies, be the future religion of this 
Write it over the doors of all your churches in characters 
shall never fade ; print it as the caption of every professi 
faith ; teach it to your children ; proclaim it to the windj 
charge them to bear it to every land, — that hereafter in th 
he who loveth man the best is the truest disciple of Chris 
the best representative of God. Let this be our creed ; a 
invoke this as the final test, in the years ahead of our fait! 



IHE ORIGIAAL AND 'J HE ACTUAL 
RELATION OF MAN 10 LAW. 

Br Bet. Bk. "W. G. T. Shebd. 

I 

BoiCANS vii. 10.— "2%tf commandment^ which was ordained to life^ I found to 
ie unto death," 

THE reader of St. PauFs epistles is struck with the seemingly 
disparaging manner in which he speaks of the moral law. In 
one place he tells his reader that*' the law catered that the 
offence might abound;" in another, that **the law worketh 
inrath ;" in another, that '* sin shall not have dominion" over 
the believer becaure he is " not under the law ; " in another, that 
Christians " are become dead to the law;" in another, that 
"they are delivered from the law; " and in another, that '* the 
strength of sin is the law." This phraseology sounds strangely 
respecting that great commandment upon which the whole moral 
government of God is founded. "We are in the habit of suppos- 
ing that nothing that springs from the Divine law, or is in any 
way connected with it, can be evil or the occasion of evil. If 
the law of holiness is the strength of sin ; if it worketh wrath ; 
if good men are to be delivered from it ; what, then, shall be said 
of the law of sin ? Why is it that St. Paul, in a certain class of 
his representations, appears to be inimical to the ten command- 
ments, and to warn Christians agairst them ? *' Is the law sin ?" 
is a question that very naturally arises, while reading some of 
Ida statements; and it is a question which he himself asks, 
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because he is aware that it will be likely to start in the mind of 
some of his readers. And it is a question to which he replies: 
** God forbid. Xay, I had not known sin, but by the law." 

The difficulty is only seeming, and not real. These apparently 
disparaging representations of the moral law are perfectly recon- 
cilable with that profound reverence for its authority whicli St 
Paul felt and exhibited, and with that solemn and cogent preach- 
ing of the law for which he was so distinguished. The text 
explains and resolves the difficulty. ** The commandment which 
was ordained to life, I found to be unto death." The moral law, 
in its own nature, and by the divine ordination, is suited to pro- 
duce holiness and happiness in the soul of any and every man. It 
was oxlaincd to life. So far as the purpose of God, and the origi- 
nal nature and character of man, are concerned, the ten command- 
ments are perfectly adapted to fill the soul with peace and purity. 
In the unfallen creature they work no wrath, neither are they 
the strength of sin. If everything in man had remained as it 
was created, there would have been no need of urging him to 
*' become dead to the law," to be '* delivered from the law," and 
not be " under the law." Had man kept his original righteous- 
ness, it could never be said of him that *' the strength of sin is 
the law." On the contrary, there was such a mutual agreement 
between the unfallen nature of man and the holy law of God, 
that the latter was the very joy and strength of the former. The 
commandment was ordained to life, and it was the life and peace 
of holy Adam. 

The original relation between man's nature and the moral law 
was precisely like that between material nature and the material 
laws. There has been no apostasy in the system of matter, and 
all things remain there as they were in the beginning of creation. 
The law of gravitation, this very instant, rules as peacefully 
and supremely in every atom of matter as it did on the morn- 
ing of creation. Should material nature be '* delivered" from 
the law of gravitation, chaos would come again. jN'o portion of 
this fair and beautiful natural world needs to become *' dead "to 
the laws of nature. Such phraseology as this is inapplicable to 
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elation that exists Detween the world of matter and the 
a of material laws, because, in this material sphere, there 
3en no revolution, no rebellion, no great catastrophe analo- 
bo the fall of Adam. The law here was ordained to life, 
le ordinance still stands. And it shall stand until, by the 
f the Creator, these elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
hese heavens shall pass away with a great noise ; until a 
ystem of nature, and a new legislation for it, are introduced, 
i the case is different with man. He is not standing where 
s when created. He is out of his original relations to the 
nd government of God, and therefore that which was 
ed to him for life, he now finds to be unto death. The 
rhich in its own nature is suited to minister to the health 
rength of the well man, becomes poison and death itself to 
3k man. 

:h this brief notice of the fact that the law of God was 
^d to life, and that therefore this disparaging phraseology 

Paul does not refer to the intrinsic nature of law, which 
presssly informs us "is holy, just, and good," nor to the 
al relation which man sustained to it before he became a 
, let us now proceed to consider some particulars in which 
•mmandment is found to be unto death to every sinful man. 
! law of God shows itself in the human soul, in the form of 
se of duty. Every man, as he walks the streets, and 
3S in the business or pleasures of life, hears occasionally the 

: "Thou shalt; thou shalt not." Every man, as he 

along in this earthly pilgrimage, finds himself saying to 
If : " I ought, I ought not." This is the voice of law 
ing in the conscience ; and every man may know, whenever 
rs these words, that he is listening to the same authority that 
e ten commandments into the stones of Sinai, and sounded 
wful trumpet, and will one day come in pow^er and great 

to judge the quick and dead. Law, we say, expresses 
tor man, while here upon earth, through the sense of duty, 
ense of duty pursues us ever," said "Webster, in that im- 
re allusion to the workings of conscience, in the trial of the 
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Salem murderers. This is the accasing and condemning sensa- 
tion in and by which the written statute of God becomes a 
living energy, and a startling voice in the soul. Cut into the 
rock of Sinai, it is a dead letter ; written and printed in our 
Bibles, it is still a dead letter ; but wrought in this manner inta 
the fabric of our own constitution, waylaying us in onr hours of 
weakness, and irresolution, and secrecy, and speaking to our 
inward being in tones that are as startling as any that coald be 
addressed to the physical ear — undergoing this transmutatioii, 
and becoming a continual consciousness of duty and obh'gation, 
the law of God is more than a letter. It is a possessing spirit, 
and according as we obey or disobey, it is a guardian angel, or a 
tormenting fiend. "We have disobeyed, and therefore the sense 
of duty is a tormenting sensation ; the commandment which vas 
ordained to life, is found to be unto death. 

1. In the first place, to go into the analysis, the sense of duty 
is a sorrow and a pain to sinful man, because it places him under 
a continual restraint. 

No creature can be happy so long as he feels himself under 
limitations. To be checked, reined in, and thwarted in any way, 
renders a man uneasy and discontented. The universal and 
instinctive desire for freedom, — freedom from restraint, — is a 
proof of this. Every creature wishes to follow out his incli- 
nation, and in proportion as he is hindered in so doing, and is 
compelled to work counter to it, he is restless and dissatisfied. 

Now, the sense of duty exerts just this influence upon sinful 
man. It opposes his wishes; it thwarts his inclination; it 
imposes a restraint upon his spontaneous desires and appetites. 
It continually hedges up his way, and seeks to stop him in the 
path of his choice and his pleasure. If his inclination were only 
in harmony with his duty ; if his desires and affections were one 
with the law of God ; there would be no restraint from the law. 
In this case, the sense of duty would be a joy, and not a sorrow, 
because, in doing his duty, he would be doing what he liked. 
There are only two ways whereby contentment can be intro- 
duced into the human soul. If the Divine law could be altered 
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it should agree witli man's sinful inclination, lie could be 
n sin. The conniandment having become like his own 
Jiere would, of course, be no conflict between the two, 
might sin on for ever and lap himself in Elysium. And 
tedly there are thousands of luxurious and gTiilty men, 

they coald, like the Eastern Semiramis, would make 
I Jiiw aUke in their decree ; would transmute the law of 
i into a law of sin ; would put evil for good, and good for 
iter for sweet, and sweet for bitter; in order to be eternally 
n the sin that they love. They would bring duty and 
ion into harmony, by a method that would annihilate 
ould annihilate the eternal distinction between right and 

would annihilate God himself. But this method, of 
is impossible. There can be no transmutation of law, 

there can be of a creature's character and inclination. 
. and earth shall pass away, but the commandment of 
1 never pass away. The only other mode, therefore, by 
duty and inclination can be brought into agreement, and 
tinual sense of restraint which Tenders man so wretched 
oved, is to change the inclination. The instant the 
and affections of our hearts are transformed, so that they 
With the Divine law, the conflict between our will and 
science is at an end. When I come to love the law of 
3 a\id delight in it, to obey it is simply to follow out my 
ion. And this, we have seen, is to be happy, 
such is not the state of things in the unrenewed soul, 
ud inclination are in conflict. IMan's desires, appetites, 
duncies are in one direction, and his conscience is in the 

The sense of duty holds a whip over him. He yields to 
tul inclination, finds a momentary pleasure in so doing, 
jn feels the stings of the scorpion-lash. Wo see this 
on in a very plain and striking manner if we select an 
B where the appetite is very strong, and the voice of 
ice is very loud. Take, for example, that particular sin 
most easily besets an individual. Every man has such a 
i knows what it is. Let him call to mm4 \3aft \irKQcaiet- 
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able instances in which that particular temptation has assailed 
him, and he will be startled to discover how many thousands of 
times the sense of duty has put a restraint upon him. Thougli 
not in every single instance, yet in hundreds and hundreds of 
cases the law of God has uttered the, *'Thou shalt not," and 
endeavoured to prevent the consummation of that sin. And 
what a wearisome experience is this ! — a continual forth-putting, 
of an unlawful desire, and an almost incessant check upon it 
from a law which is hated, but which is feared ; for such is the 
attitude of the natural heart toward the commandment. " The 
carnal mind is enmity against the law of God.'* The two are 
contrary to one another, so that when the heart goes out in its 
inclination, it is immediately hindered and opposed by the law. 
Sometimes the collision between them is terrible, and the soul 
becomes an arena of tumultuous passions. The heart and will 
are intensely determined to do wrong, while the conscience is 
unyielding and uncompromising, and utters its denunciations, 
and thunders its warnings. And what a dreadful destiny 
awaits that soul in whom this conflict and collision between 
the dictates of conscience and the desires of the heart are to be 
eternal; for whom, through all eternity, the holy law of God, 
which was ordained to life, peace, and joy, shall be found to be 
unto death and woo immeasurable ! 

2. In the second place, the sense of duty is a pain and 
sorrow to a sinful man, because it demands a perpettuil effort 
from him. 

No creature likes to tug and to lift. Service must be easy, in 
order to be happy. If you lay upon the shoulders of a labourer 
a burden that strains his muscles almost to the point of rupture,, 
you put him in physical pain. His physical structure was not 
intended to be subjected to such a stretch. His Creator de- 
signed that the burden should be proportioned to the power in 
such a manner that work should be play. In the garden of 
Eden, physical labour was physical pleasure, because the 
powers were in healthy action, and the work assigned to them 
was not a burden. Before the fall, man was simply to dress. 
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:eep a garden ; but after the fall he was to dig up thorns 
histles, and eat his bread in the sweat of his face. This is 
se— the curse of being compelled to toil, and lift, and put 
mscle to such a tension that it aches. This is not the 
al and happy condition of the body in which man was 
d. Look at the toiling millions of the human family, 
like the poor ant, "for one small grain, labour, and tug, 
rive;" see them bending double, under the heavy weary 
rhich they must carry until relieved by death ; and tell 
this is the physical elysium, the earthly paradise, in 
unfallen man was originally placed, and for which he 
riginally designed. No, the curse of labour, of perpetual 
has fallen upon the body, as the curse of death has fallen 
;he soul ; and the uneasiness and unrest of the groaning 
iruggling body is a convincing proof of it. The whole 
;al nature of man groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
low, waiting for the adoption — that is, the redemption of 
dy from this penal necessity of perpetual strain and effort, 
same fact meets us when we pass from the physical to 
oral nature of man, and becomes much more sad and 
isive. By creation it was a pleasure and a pastime for 
X) keep the law of Gad, to do spiritual work. As 
i, he was not compelled to summon his energies, and 
his will, and make a convulsive resolution to obey the 
mds of his Maker. Obedience was joy. Holy Adam 
nothing of effort in the path of duty. It was a smooth 
oad pathway, fringed with flowers, and leading into the 
ws of asphodel. It did not become the "straight and 
r" way until sin had made obedience a toil, the sense 
y a restraint, and human life a race and a fight. By 
sy, the obligation to keep the Divine law perfectly became 
ive. It was no longer easy for man to do right, and it 
>ver been easy or spontaneous to him since. Hence the 
»t to follow the dictates of conscience always costs an 
merate man an effort. He is compelled to make a resolu- 
nd a resolution is the sign and signal of a difficult and 
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unwelcome service. Take your ovrn experience for an illustia' 
tion. Did you ever, except as you vrere sweetly inclined and 
drawn by the renewing grace of God, attempt to discharge a 
duty, without discovering that you were averse to it, and that 
you must gather up your energies for the work, as the leaper 
strains upon the tendon of Achilles to make the mortal leap? 
And if you had not become weary, and given over the effort; if 
you had entered upon that sad but salutary passage in the 
religious experience which is delineated in the seventh chapter 
of Komans ; if you had continued to struggle and stiive to do 
your duty, until you grew faint and weak, and po^^ erless, and 
cried out for a higher and mightier power to succour you ; you 
would have known, as you do not yet, what a deadly opposition 
there is between the carnal mind and the law of God, and what 
a spasmodic effort it costs anuurenewed man even to attempt to 
discharge the innumerable obligations that rest upon him. 
Mankind would know more of this species of toil and labour, 
and of the cleaving curse involved in it, if they were under the 
same physical necessity in regard to it that they lie under in 
respect to manual labour. A man must dig up the thorns and 
thistles, and must earn his bread in the sweat of his face, or he 
must die. Physical wants, hunger and thiist, set men to work 
physically, and keep them at it ; and thus they well understand 
what it is to have a weary body, aching muscles, and a tired 
physical nature. But they are not under the same species of 
necessity in respect to the wants and the work of the soul. A 
man may neglect these, and yet live a long and luxuiious life 
upon the earth. He is not driven by the very force of circum- 
stances to labour with his heart and will, as he is to labour 
with his hands. And hence he knows little or nothing of a 
weary and heavy-laden soul ; nothing of an aching heart and 
a tired will. He well knows how much strain and effort it 
costs to cut down forests, open roads, and reduce the wilderness 
to a fertile field ; but he docs not know how much toil and 
effort are involved in the attempt to conveit the human soul 
into the garden of the Lord. 
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J in this demand for a perpetual effort which is made upon 
tural man by the sense of duty, we see that the law 
was ordained to life is found to he unto death. The 
ndment, instead of being a pleasant friend and companion 

huD'an soul, as it was in the beginning, has become a 
rigorous task-master. It lays out an uncongenial work 
^ul man to do, and threatens him with puT)ishment and 
he does not do it. And yet the law is not a tyrant, 
loly, just, and good. This work which it lays out is 
us work, and ought to be donf . The wicked disincli- 
and aversion of the sinner have compelled the law to 
this unwelcome and threatening attitude. That which 
was not made death to man by God's agency, and by a 
arrangement, but by man's traDsgression (Romans vii. 
I. Sin produces this misery in the human soul through 
rument that is innocent, and in its own nature benevolent 
id. Apostasy, the rebelJion and corruption of the human 
ias converted the law of God into an exacting taskmaster 

avenging magistrate. Por the law says to every man 
t. Paul says of the magistrate : ** Eulers are not a terror 
I works, but to the evil. Wilt thou, then, not be afraid 
3ower ? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise 
same. For he is the minister of God to thee for good : 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid." If man were only 
aed to the law ; if the inclination of his heart were only 
mony with his sense of duty; the ten commandments 
not be accompanied with any thunders or lightnings, and 
icharge of duty would be as easy, spontaneous, and as 
without effort, as the practice of sin now is. 
J have we considered two particulars in which the Divine 
iginally intended to render man happy, and intrinsically 
I to do so, now renders him miserable. The command- 
'hich was ordained to life, he now finds to be unto death, 
\ it places him under a continual restraint, and drives him 
rpetual effort. These two particulars, we reed not say, 
all the modes in which sin has converted the moTQi\<d.^ 
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from a joy to a sorrow. We have not discussed the great subjeek 
of guilt and penalty. This violated law charges home the past 
disohedience and threatens an everlasting damnation, and thw 
fills the sinful soul with fears and forehodings. In this way, 
also, the law hecomes a terrihlo organ and instrument of misery, 
and is found to be unto death. But the limits of this disconw 
compel us to stop the discussion here, and to deduce some 
practical lessons which arc suggested by it. 

1 . In the first place, we are taught by the subject, as thm 
considered, that the mere sense of duty is not Christianity. K 
this is all that a man is possessed of, he is not prepared for the 
day of judgment and the future life. Por the sense of duty, 
alone and by itself, causes misery in a soul that has not performed 
its duty. The law worketh wrath in a creature who has not 
obeyed the law. Tlie man that doeth these things shall indeed 
live by them ; but he who has not done them must die by them. 

There have been, and still are, great mistakes made at this 
point. ISIen have supposed that an active conscience and a lofty 
susceptibility towards right and wrong will fit them to appear 
before God, and have, therefore, rejected Christ the Propitiation. 
They have substituted ethics for the Gospel, natural religion for 
revealed. "1 know," says Immanuel Kant, *'of but two 
beautiful things : the starry heavens above my head, and the 
sense of duty within my heart." But is the sense of duty 
beautiful to apostate mau — to a being who is not conformed to 
it ? Does the holy law of God overarch him like the firmamcnti 
" tinged with a blue of heavenly dye, and starred with sparkling 
gold" ? 2^ay, nay. If there be any beauty in the condemning 
law of God for man the transgressor, it is the beauty of the 
lightnings. There is a splendour in them, but there is a terror 
also. Not until he who is the end of the law for righteousness 
has clothed me with his panoply, and shielded me from their 
glittering shafts in the clefts of the Eock, do I dare to look at 
them as they leap from crag to crag, and shine ficm the easi 
even unto the west. 

We do not deny that the consciousness of responsibility is a 
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le, and are by no means insensible to the grand and 
* sentiments concerning the moral law and human duty 
1 this noble thinker gives utterance. But we are certain 
he sense of duty had pressed upon him to the degree that 
pon St. Paul — ^had the commandment *'come" to him 
le convicting energy that it did to St. Augustine and to 
-he, too, would have discovered that the law which was 
i to life is found to be unto death. So long as man stands 
ance from the moral law, he can admire its glory and its 
but when it comes close to him, when it comes home to 
len it becomes a discemer of the thoughts and intents of 
rt, then its glory is swallowed up in its terror, and its 
is lost in its truth ; then he who was alive without the 
iomes slain by the law ; then this ethical admiration of 
alogue is exchanged for an evangelical trust in Jesus 

id this leads us to remark, in the second place, that this 
shows the meaning of Christ's work of redemption. The 
an alienated and corrupt soul is a burden. It cannot 
•wise, for it imposes a perpetual restraint, urges up to 
slcome duty, and charges home a fearful guilt. Christ 
named the Redeemer, because he frees the sinful soul 

this. He delivers it from the penalty by assuming it 
n himself, and making complete satisfaction to the 
law. He delivers it from the perpetual restraint and 
ome effort by so renewing and changing the heart that 
les a delight to keep the law. We observed, in the first 
he discourse, that if man could only bring the inclination 
leart into agreement with his sense of duty, he would 
J in obeying, and the consciousness of restraint and of 
effort would disappear. This is precisely what Christ 
ishes by his Spirit. He brings the human heart into 
J with the divine law, as it was in the beginning, and 
scues it from its bondage and its toil. Obedience 

a pleasure, and the service of God the highest Christian 
Oh! would that by the act of faith you mi^it 
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experience this liberaiing effect of the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus. So loDg as you are out of Christ, you are under 
a burden that will every day grow heavier, and may prove ta 
be fixed and unremovable as the mountains. That is a feaifnl 
punishment which the poet Dante represents as being inflicted 
upon those who were guilty of pride. The poor wretches are 
compelled to support enormous masses of stone, which bend 
them over to the ground, and, in his own stern phrase, 
** cnimple up their knees into their breasts." Thus they stand, 
stooping over, evciy muscle trembling, the heavy stone weigliing 
them down, and yet they are not permitted to fall and rest 
themselves upon the earth. In this crouching posture they 
must carry the weary, heavy load without relief, and with a 
distress so great that, in the poet's own language, 

**It seemed 
As he who showed most patience in his look 
Wailing exclaimed : 1 can endare no more." 

Such is the posture of man unredeemed. There is a burden 
on him under which he stoops and crouches. It is a burden 
compounded of guilt and corruption. It is lifted off by Christ, 
and by Christ only. The soul itself can never expiate its 
guilt — can never cleanse its pollution. We urge you once more 
to the act of faith in the Redeemer of the world. We beseech 
you once more to make *' the redemption that is in Chriit 
Jesus " your own. The instxint you plead the merit of Christ'* 
oblation, in simple confidence in its atoning efficacy, that instant 
the heavy burden is lifted off by an Mmighty Hand, and your 
curved, stooping, trembling, aching form once more stan ds erect, 
and you walk abroad in the liberty wherewith Christ makes the 
human creature free. 



WINGS. 

Br Rev. Hobatio 1^. Powers- 

** They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall 
^wmX up with wings as eagles" — Isaiah xl. 31. 

* 

THE real marrow of life is in its higher experiences. The 
exultant moods are always the most joyous. We manage 
to endure a great deal that is disagreeable and depressing, if 
How and then come seasons of spiritual uplifting, moments of 
lonl-glow and sunrise, when we are translated from the low 
Bats of a dull earthly monotony to higher levels and better 
BBllowships. 

"They shall mount up on wings as eagles," says the Prophet. 
Hub is our privilege. The soul is free. It has wings in the 
joy of pure emotion, in the upspringing might of faith, in the 
udour of heavenly aspiration, in the swift flight of love, in the 
liberty of exultant hope. 

With some these wings are often folded. They droop often 
tiirough sheer weariness. They trail frequently in the dust. 
But again they shine in the clear air of cerulean heights. The 
sunlight of truth is on them. On their strong pinions life is 
held above defeats and woe. Making ample allowance for 
difEerences in temperament, and scope of thought in individuals, 
the devout nature is not ignorant of blessed experiences that 
im^pel the soul onward — sympathies, insights, ardours — re- 
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freshing and enriching to the hidden life. A few hints ¥31 
awaken precious memories. 

You rememher how the spring odours of the tender-leswi*' 
woods seized your finer sense as you came forth from the pla» 
of prayer, and wafted your thought to the trees of ParadiBe; 
and how, on the hillowy splendours of indescribahle sunsets, yot 
were borne to the gates of light, which seemed uplifted, asifti 
welcome the King of Glory ; and how, on the mountain-top, as 
day flung its roses over the sky, and kissed the wide waters to 
crimson, you were bom afar; and how, awed .and ravishfld 
beneath the midnight stars, you seemed to wander through tltt 
eternal deeps amid the blossoming constellations, until yoi 
almost heard the sphery harmony, and touched the uncreated 
throne ! More than once, in the solitude and by the sea, amid 
the noon's delicious peaccfulness, and when the fresh winds 
blew health and music out of the west, over leagues of prairie, 
starred with unnumbered flowers, your heart overran with 
sacred emotion, and expanded to embrace the beautiful repose! 
"Wings were yours. 

Then, too, after a season of spiritual depression, where yon 
had gone mournfully with a sense of barrenness and burden, the 
painful spell was finally broken, and you seemed set in "a Lrge 
place." Aye, your soul bounded outward into blessed light 
Great freedom was yours, and you wondered why such donbt 
could have fettered the faith that now exults in the joyfnl 
confidence of a son beloved. And so, too, when the news of 
that dear friend's espousal of Christ reached you ; when the 
darling child of many prayers went with you, for the first time, 
to the table of the Lord ; when the prodigal, who had made the 
house so sorrowful, came back with the glow of forgiveness on 
his brow ; and when, gathered around the old hearth-stone, at 
the family festival, the unutterable peace of God came down- 
on what gracious wings were you upborne ! What refreshing 
renewal was yours ! 

You remember how, before now, you have come into the 
chuFch, heavy, gloomy, discouraged, an evil world shadowing 
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hope, and life looking sepulchral and poor amid eartli*s 
, and changes, and delusions, and how hymn, and psalm, 
onfession, and prayer, have little by little stolen away your 
t, and then how the word of grace uttered from the depths 
rophetic soul flowed with healing, and light, and comfort, to 
heart, and how, on the wings of its benediction, you rose up 
5er and clearer visioned, and went forth as on the landscape 
letter world. 

d 80 when the evil spirit of wrath and revenge was cast from 
and self conquered in granting forgiveness that linked your 
L closer bonds to one estranged; when, bowing in the great 
'cgration where a thousand hearts went up in importunate 
ication, or in triumphant Te Beums stormed heaven with 
5, you rose on the wave of devotion, and when all at once the 
cendent visim of Love incarnate and on the cross burst with 
rious glory on your soul, then there was no dull plodding in 
-ay — pinions were at your feet. 

.t it is in the closet, if you live nobly, that your strength is 

graciously renewed. There, with the world put away, 

faith resting serenely on the promise, while the place 

ed instinct with a hallowing presence, you waited for your 

. Nay, you waited with your Lord, for he came in and 

3d with you, and you with him. On him you emptied all 

burdens and your sins. It was enough to feel the pulses of 

eerless love, to see life's consummate ideal met in his per- 

m, enough to see every thorn of his crown of suffering 

om into celestial anadems, and to rest without a doubt in 

abcmacle of his peace. Perhaps you are one who, in the 

Irous disclosures of these hours, can say, '* Whether in the 

, or out of the body, I cannot tell." 

e give grudgingly, we labour in heaviness, we minister 
fiilly, we worship coldly, we live meanly, until the higher 
B begotten within us — ^until the soul gets a glow, and an 
Mtness, and a breadth of sympathy, and an impulse of high 
pure aspirations, that make it a joy to do good. Love 
irayB winged. Kyou would conquer your besetments, rise 
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to a more gracious benevolence, enjoy a livelier conscioTisness of 
eternal things, and have your Christian duties delightful; get 
the ardent, unselfish, consecrated heart of love, through the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, the Inspirer and Comforter. 

It wore easy to picture more in detail instances of these 
spiritual upliftings in the fervour of your first discipleship, in 
times of blessed awakening in the churches, and in all your molt 
precious experiences. But these are all revived as you recall tiie 
bright places of your pilgrimage. Through their impulse yaa 
have done your most genuine work for Chiist, have had the 
clearest glimpses of the heavenly beatitude, and have gathered 
the choicest fruits of holiness. These experiences give the lie te 
an atheistic materialism. They strangle doubts of our imnKff- 
tality. They attest our divine relationship. In these iUnmina* 
tions the letter of Scripture delivers a grander and moie 
inspiring meaning. In them we antedate the everlasting life. 



OUR HOPE IN CHRIST. 
By Rev. Octavius Perixchtef. 

" Christ in you the hope o/^fory."— Colossians i. 27. 

HnHIS expression is fragmentary, and yet it embraces a full 
"^ and complete thought. The vhole sentence is a long one, 
land, like many sentences in Paul's writings, it is complex. The 
Apostle has been speaking of Christ, who he was, what he 
yrzs ; of the Gospel, the preaching of which had been com- 
mitted to him. This Gospel in its universality, designed for 
Gentiles as well as for Jews, had not been through antecedent 
ages comprehended. How the Gentiles were to be partakers of 
it had been a mystery, but is now a mystery no longer, being 
made manifest to the saints, to whom those among the Gentiles 
as well as others, God would make known what the glorious 
riches of this mystery is; and this is what it is: *' Christ in 
you the hope of glory;*' or, as some translate it, ''Christ 
among you the hope of glory " — either one, for he cannot be 
among us except as* he is in us. 

What Christ was to the saints of St. Paul's time, that he has 
been to the saints of all time. That he must be to us, if we are 
saints, or are ever to be saints, *' our hope of glory." 

Though in the Christian church there is much said of Christ, 
«f the Christian hope, and of the future glory, it may, upon 
calm reflection, be reasonably doubted whether the majority of 
Christians bare any definite practical apprehension of either 
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expression. When wo speak of Christ our ideas are too often 
limited to a strange individual who lived two thousand yean 
ago — walked amid the people of Judea, did many merciful 
works, and was finally crucified for human good. We do not 
understand by the word "Christ " all that in the eternal nature 
of things is anointed, sacred, vrise, and that Jesus was Christ, 
because that was in him. We do not understand that it 
expresses an essence, a character, an incarnation of God— »'.«., 
of goodness— of all that is divine ; that without which immor- 
tality cannot be divine. When we speak of hope^ or hear it 
spoken of, the idea we attach to it is too often not an idea. So 
far as it expresses anything to us, it expresses simply what we 
wish for ; rather, what we think might be desirable. So far as 
it assumes any shape at all, it is that of an object away off in the 
distance, toward which we trust some Itlcky current will drift iw. 
It is the distant city we expect to reach without taking the train. 
It is the fortune we expect to enjoy without one act of industry 
to gain it. It is the commanding position of the scholar without 
a day's study between. This is not hope, except it be the hope 
of the hypocrite, which shall perish. True hope is never indefi- 
nite. It may see the ultimate object as through a telescope 
dimly, but it knows where it is. It sees it as the boy toiling 
through the cube root or quadratics sees the calculus. It sees 
not so much it, as the steps it takes to get to it. True hope is 
not something away off, but something here. It is the penny 
that is to become the pound. It is the sapling that is to become 
the oak. It is the student that is to become the sage. True 
hope is the thing you hope for in development. The farmer 
hopes for a crop when he has sown the seed, and sees it screwing. 
When blight overtakes it and it ceases to grow, his hope dies. 
When we think of glory, perhaps there are few thoughts in which 
we stray further from a wise conception. No man's ideal can be 
higher than the man. I do not mean the man in his practice, 
because most men fall below their ideal, but the man in his 
true manhood. Your moral heroism will always be propor- 
tioned to your moral elevation. The Mohammedan has his ideal 
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«f glory. The Hindoo has his. Wo have ours. From careful 

observation you -will derive the fact that the majority of 

Chrifitians conceive of future glory as constituted mainly of a 

|lace. The future glory is to he mainly material : harps, crowns, 

ftrones, dresses, idleness, luxury, nothingness. Few of us get 

leyond the sign to the thing signified. Your servant thinks that 

dress can make a lady. The vulgar imagine that carpets emd mirrors 

Bake a home. "We imagine that heaven is a large store-house 

llled with trinkets and robes. "When we die we have only to 

wter the palace of immortality and be clothed. "We do not see 

flie palace we are in now ; the material which lies around us — 

•D of it ours ; the fabrics of knowledge, wisdom, purity, and 

lore we are to weave ; that they who enter the glorious immor- 

taKty, or the immortal glory, are they who come there clothed, 

ttd not to be clothed. The true glory is not material. There 

w enough that is material, but it is not built up of dead stones 

ly a dead art. It is a universe of worlds — of order, of light, of 

l^eauty. Trees and flowers and song — all these are there, but 

fliey are not the glory. They are here, too. They are only the 

&bric out of which we are to weave our glorious garments. 

Coal is there — ^virtue, righteousness, usefulness, love is there ; 

^owledge, the ear that hears, the eye that sees, that is glory — 

glory that thrills the soul with joy ; that makes immortality 

Uissfol, that is glory. Every grace, humility, power to impart, 

liches that are like the exhaustless love of Christ teeming with 

blessing ; that is the glory. "Eo sigh is there, no tear, no death, 

no grave ; because no soul is there to make a sigh, or tear, or 

death, or grave. That is the glory. Glory is getting rid of 

unglory. Glory is capacity, culture. Our local habitation may 

be npon this planet, or upon some chosen star; but without 

these we shall not see God — there can be for us no glory. You 

have the pattern of this glory in Jesus Christ, and hope is the 

stairs along which you every day take a step to the true gloiy. 

" Christ in you the hope of glory." Christ in you the ideal of 

g^ry«-the pattern of glory. Our Gospel is the only thing upon 

earth that famishes such a pattern. 
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God did not intend that there should be to us any indcfiniteneffl 
in any of his works. In all he has done there is a spirit— a 
meaning, beyond the letter or the mere act, or the thing invhicli 
the expression consists. He desired that we should know him. 
A revelation of him is not in Moses — not in the prophets, not in 
philosophers, not in nature. Moses and the prophets only reveal 
a coming revealer. Philosophers only tell us a revealer is needei 
Nature is only the house in which the Deity resides. There is a 
sense in which all these reveal God. The house suggests a 
tenant. The philosopher infers the kind of tenant. They («.«., 
these philosophers) are not contrary to, but are only another 
degree of, Moses and the prophets who have inquired more 
directly of God, and caught some glimpses of his being. The 
wise men of Persia know more of God than the high priest at 
Jerusalem. God wishes to reveal himself. But what is he ? 
Not a tangible form with the properties and accidents of matter. 
There may be somewhere such a form, but we cannot conceive of 
it. God is intelligence, God is law, God is power, God is love; 
he is all these and more, yet not in mere abstractions. He governs 
worlds, but he moulds a flower or listens to a child. God's per- 
fection in the whole universe is that he is in every atom of the 
universe. He is greatest in the universe, only because he is 
servant to every part of that universe. In him, not only we, 
but everything else, has its being. His being is the essential 
element to all other being. He keeps the house in repair. He 
is preserver as well as builder. But his moral beings — such is 
moral nature — have well being, only as they in a higher sense 
partake of God — assimilate God. Without his attributes God 
could not be God. Without partaking of those attributes we 
cannot be children of God. God is not Deity because he is 
supreme, but he is supreme because he is Deity. The universe 
demands that God or goodness must be supreme. They are chil- 
dren of God who, not from any unnatural and impossible election, 
or who, from belonging to a human family or nationality, or 
who from an attachment to a given church or organization, 
vote themselves to be such ; but those of the universal family — 
of any dhorch who have that wVack Te^\ci)cAfe^ Qc<id^ those who 
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f somewhat the elemeuts of holiness. "Without this we 
and cannot see the Lord. 

)ld the force of the incarnation. God assumed the pro- 
R and condition of humanity. By means of the vicissi- 
bo which humanity is subjected, he demonstrated the 
lity of goodness. In demonstrating it he expressed for 
at goodness is — ^not conformity with our dixits, hut 
ly with wisdom, truth, purity, and love. What he was 
J humanity, God wants us to be. They who are 
imately what he was, are the children of God ; not they 
all him Lord, but they who do what he has bidden, 
lie was this humanity shall some time or other become, 
our Father's promise. This is the force of that word, 
) rule to the ends of the earth. At his name every knee 
►ow ; not, as we imagine, that men are to reverence his 
but be the thing he showed them how to be. That will 

reverence God requires ; the thing, not the shadow of 
ng. What he was the real children of God do become. 
)t say that you or I become that, but God's true children 
J that. This is the force of those expressions which 
mt him as advocating us before God. If he brought 
)d to us, he carried manhood to God. If he pleaded 
lause before us, he pleads our cause before God. As he 
his life before us, ** This is God," so he says in his living 
God, ** This is man." Have patience with humanity — 
b. It is not so much the human form that is there, as 
man nature. It was not so much the divine form that 
re, as the divine nature. What Jesus is, his humanity is. 
what time and grace shall make humanity. One by one 
re becoming believers — ^that is, beings who see divine 
and are transformed thereto. You or I may not be of 
imber. There are many deceptions, but the kingdom is 
g — ^not in the show, the pretension that is upon the face 

world — ^but in the obscurity, the tribulation, the 
I and persecution, which we too often think not to be of 
igdom at all. That kingdom is growing — not by obser- 
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vation — i.e., by that toward which men most direct their 
observation. 

Now, what was Christ ? I cannot tell you. Paul cannot tell 
ns. An angel could not tell you. I cannot tell you what any 
essence is. I cannot tell you what skill is. You can see it, if 
you have an eye to see it. I cannot tell you what genius is. 
You can see it, if you know how to see it. Time itself will not j 
tell us what Christ is. They alone know him who dwell much \ 
with him, who have ears to hear and eyes to see. "In him all 
fulness dwells." Paul tries to tell us — " He is the image of the 
invisible God" — ^the reflection — the best portraiture that can be 
made. "In him were hidden all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge." " He is wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption." He was all this for us, for all men. 
When we read this, we think all we have to do is to confess that 
it is true, and by-and-by, after death, he will present himself 
this in our stead ; and sometimes we call that faith. This is^ 
our mistake — great mistake. He is this to them that believe. 
And some people think the Christian does the race injustice in 
making the limitation ; and when you show it to them in the 
Bible they say, then God is unjust. You see, then, how it 
defines who the believer is. He is the believer who, through 
Christ, studying him, dwelling with him, becomes wige, and 
righteous, and sanctified, and emancipated from sin. Our 
colleges are to us Latin, and Greek, and mathematics, and 
science. But to whom are they Latin, and Greek, and 
mathematics, and science? Why, to those who by means of 
them acquire Latin, and Greek, and mathematics, and science. 
They do not keep anybody out, and yet there are millions to 
whom they are nothing. Christ was love, and goodness, and 
usefulness. Christ was simplicity, and humility, and purity. 
Christ was natural, without pretension, and modest. Positively 
and negatively, he was innocence, and virtue, and service. He 
was, beside this, knowledge and power. Knowledge or intellect 
grows out of morals naturally. The nation which has the 
highest moral culture wiU, of necessity, have the highest intel-^ 
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^tual development. To do God's will is to know all doctrine, 
kud, for aught we know, all power as naturally grows out of 
mowledge. There is much in nature to indicate that it does. 
rhis Christ suggests heaven. Imagine a community of beings 
like Christ, and you get your highest conception of heaven. In 
Bucli thoughts as these, the promises of God become luminous 
to ns. In such thoughts as these, you see why the promises are 
Kmited to the believer — not to you and me, that assume to be 
Wievers, but to the true believer. In such thoughts as these, 
JHany words of Christ find explanation. "Lay up treasure in 
ieaven." " He that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
ttem, is a wise man." " In doing God's will to the very least 
of hifl creatures, is doing it to him." Believing in Christ means 
Something. "You are my disciples if you do whatsoever I 
command you," — ^not otherwise. "Herein is my Father 
glorified,, that ye bear much fruit." It is the heart to do, God 
ronts us to have. This Christ is the most glorious being the 
inman mind has ever been called to contemplate. Whatever 
f excellence, whatever of virtue, whatever is lovely or of good 
sport, is in him. Science, peace, harmony, time to think and 
nderstand the universe, heart to comprehend and beat to heart, 
>ve that rejoices in loving, all that is there, without a limitation 
I aUoy or artifice, of time or space. All that is there is glory, 
are, perfect, eternal. That is in Christ. He is the believer's 
ope of glory, his ideal. 

Into this God desires us to be transformed. For this cause 
hrist is come, to destroy the works of the Devil, and make us 
>ns of God — ^to root them out of us, and enthrone the works of 
ig^teonsness. 

It is a law of our moral being, that we grow into a likeness 
I that we set our heart upon. So far as is possible, we grow 
ito the very thing. Find out a man's ideal, and you find out 
le man. Time does not permit us to enter upon this subject, 
nr it is one of wide extent ; but you have observed the miser 
mies his misery even in his face. The soul transforms even 
le bodj. He who hates petriRea into hatred. It m^\,\AiT^ Tk.Q\i 
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whether the object hated is worthy of hatred or not. If yott 
hate your enemy even, in the sight of God you become the 
thing that ought to be hated. The wise man cannot hate. The 
worldly and frivolous grow every year into insincerity and 
shadow ; the superstitious every year more and more into super- 
stition ; and the wise and holy more and more into sons of Goi 
By this law a nation gets its national characteristics, and gradu- 
ally grows into the incarnation of the thing upon which its lieari 
is set. So he whose hope of glory is Jesus Christ, will grow 
into a likeness of Christ. He only whose heart is set upon 
Christ is the Christian. They alone are the children of God. 

!N'ow, I do not know how these thoughts strike you, but I do 
know, if you wisely reflect upon them, you will find them 
coincident with the word of God. I do know there are many 
mistakes existing in the general Christian mind relative to the 
topics to which these thoughts relate. "The kingdom of God 
is righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.'* "The 
kingdom of God is within you." The kingdom of God will come 
not before, and only, as his will is done on earth even as it ia 
in heaven. These thoughts help us to understand what we are 
for — namely, to be agencies for doing God's will, and causing it 
to be done ; i.e., our being on earth is to partake of Jesus Christ, 
to embody what he was. He set us example that we might 
follow his steps. They help us to understand our relations to 
the church — what the church is. The true Christian makes the 
church, and never the church the true Christian. Christianity 
is not a thing of beliefs, of human organizations — not a 
thing of selfish experiences and internal contemplations,, 
which are often painfully delusive — things of mere assumption,, 
dependent on what we eat, or upon the constitution inherited 
from our parents — ^it is a thing of being. One of its objects 
was to release us from beliefs and organizations. They are 
things that are divided unto all people under heaven. God" 
wanted his people to have something more than the heathen 
had ; wanted us to be a peculiar people, zealous of good works, 
dimg aU things that were good and profitable unto men. The 
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"Christiaii church is the blessed company of all faithful people ; 
«nd where there are no faithful people there is no church. 
Qiristaanity is not simply an agency whose work is to contend 
"With sin. Our general conception of it is, that it is merely one 
•idein a warfare. We do not think so of the sun, though it is 
true that light is opposed to darkness. The darkness goes 
Wause the sun rises. His rising is life, i4,nd health, and growth. 
% the sun our world is full of beauty. Christianity is a moral 
8Dn. The Christian is a light. It is the sunlight our world 
^ants. Our work in not a contention with death, but a renew- 
ing of life. The sun can do nothing for putrefaction and decay, 
except make them worse. But it warms the germ, it quickens 
tlie plant, it matures the fruit. Each ray does its work 
vliere it falls. One ray does not join with others and dele- 
gate its powers. The Christian cannnot delegate his powers. 
The supposition that we can, has cast a blight upon our 
world. It is not organization, it is not money, it is not 
music, it is not anything outside of us that can redeem this 
world. We may have splendid churches, we may have splendid 
preaching, we may have splendid music, but, without righteous- 
ness, the worse off we shall be. We think these things ought 
to attract, but we think wrongly. Let the present condition of 
human society testify. What we actually sow, that we actually 
reap. Sow to the flesh, and of the flesh we must reap corruption. 
Temperance societies may redeem a soul from death, but it is 
a work of desperation. Free Masonry and Odd Fellowship may 
•create an artificial brotherhood, and mitigate poverty and distress, 
but they are, to what we really want, what the watering pot is 
to a shower. Let the showers cease, and the watering pot itself 
must be empty. The church — the churches — with all their 
machinery of preaching and charities and *' good works," can do 
nothing, if you and I are not Christians. You can relieve the 
poor — ^not by giving them rich dresses to make for you in which 
to serve the world, to pander to your pride, to set up dis- 
tinctioiis which make the poor feel that they are poor, and msikQ 
tbem poorer by setting them to imitating your example — ^not by 
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raising cigar factories. There is much talk of the much employ- 
ment which is found for women in making cigars. Has all o^ 
civilization hrought us only to the life and death questioJii 
**iIow are wo to get bread? " It would so appear. That i* 
what looms up out of the problems which are grinning at u* 
through the din and dust of our chariot wheels. Can we confeBB 
that with all the glory we talk so much about, we have so 
utterly, cruelly, and ignominiously failed ? And then, too, caB 
you contemplate the thought of a woman living to make 
cigars ? Such an eternal machinery for a puff of smoke ! Do 
we not, indeed, need another hope of glory ? Are we not like 
the man who had his desire that all he touched might turn to 
gold — with gold enough — ^but dying for want of bread ? "Wliat 
is to be done ? How are we to relieve the poor ? Not by 
creating labour-saving machines which pander to our lusts. 
Experience proves that the more of all this we have, the moie 
pauperism there is, the more wretched are the masses. Your 
luxury and mine is starving the children of God. Man doth 
not live by bread alone. All these things do not touch man- 
hood at all. The more we get, the more we want, and man is 
still the drudge, bowed to the earth, ground into the dirt. In 
our notions of a warfare, instead of the thought that we are to 
be a light and salt ourselves, the Devil makes more recruits 
than we. True riches is to want little — not to have much. 
True riches is to know how to work ourselves, not to set others 
to work. We want to take men and women out of festering 
cities, and send them out to till the soil, to commune with 
nature, to get the bread God will give, and to look up and thank 
him for it. I am weary of the hypocrisy and cant which prate 
so much about the preciousness of human souls. The real truth 
is that human souls are held by us the cheapest things in the 
universe of God. If you see apples on the ground, if you see 
them in the gutters or kicked along the street, you know apples 
are cheap. The wretched boys and girls, ragged, dirty, ignorant, 
without God or guide or school — that is our expression of the 
value of a human soul. The slums of our cities, the '' water 
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streets" of onr towns, they express our estimate of this 
lamanity made in the image of God. Our finery, our palaces, 
they express our pride and our estimate of ourselves, l^ot to do 
for the least of God's children is not to do at all for God. That 
is not out of my conjectures. It is the standard of the Saviour. 
It is the measure of our Christianity. It is the gauge of our 
faith. Having an ideal of glory other than Christ, is to he lost 
fit both ends of this humanity, whether we he within our artifi- 
cial organisations, or outside of them. Flesh is not fish hecause 
you take it out of the water, and the worlding is not a Christian 
fecause you baptize him. Living in the conception that Chris- 
tianity is a warfare, and the church an organization, we leave 
the enemy till he is a fearful enemy indeed. Little spirits, once 
pure and sweet and precious, are allowed to grow into desperate 
vice and crime and wickedness. Wisdom would say, I will take 
them in their purity and innocence and preciousness, and train 
them into knowledge and goodness, and make them a power for 
Ood — not for hire, nor for policy, but for the love of souls and 
love of Christ. I think the angels must weep when they look 
upon the waste of time, of talent, of opportunity in those who 
call themselves Christians — precious things of God, squandered 
on bubbles of the earth, and we living in a name. What we 
want is to be Christians. What the world wants is to have 
Christians in it. What this humanity needs is not more work 
to do for the body, but less of it — more time to breathe, to 
think of God, to work for soul. What you and I want is not 
more clothes and houses for our bodies, but more raiment and 
habitation for our souls. What you and I want to be, is not 
one more body to be worked for, but one more spirit to beat and 
breathe for somebody else. Till we have renounced the pomps 
and vanities of the world, and love our neighbour as ourselves, 
we have not Christ for our hope of glory ; and till we have him 
in sincerity and tmth, we have only that hope the destiny of 
which is to die. 

The great trial which has come upon us — which is coming more 
otently upon ns every day^ is this moral trial. It is true thia 
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trial coraes to every generation;' but to some more inaiclioiisiy 
than to others — to none more insidiously than to us. Ve have 
great wealth, and much power of art and of science. But vbit 
is to be its employment ? What purpose is it all to subserve? 
These are solemn questions to us. We are stewards, ve are 
agents. Of us God asks the fruits of the vineyard. Are ve tol)e 
transformed into statuary like Greece ? into houses and clothes 
like the^ Romans ? into untruth, vice, and degradation, like the 
heathen ? If so, then where is the superiority of our feithi 
What is the salvation we talk about in Christ ? His salvation 
is that it takes the oppressive yoke away. Is that salvation, 
which saves us from the best things God has made ? Oh ! how 
we have brought reproach upon our Master, and no man layethit 
to heart. The heathen say, "Where is now thy God?" b 
him the prisoner was to leap to burst his chains, and all the sons 
of want were to be blessed. Shall it ever be ? Shall "we he 
turned into men and women ? into mind and morals ? into know- 
ledge and culture and real soul? into righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost? If into these, then where is the 
process to begin, and by what agencies to progress ? Where or 
how can we influence its beginning and progress, except as we 
begin and carry it on in ourselves ? You and I have but a short 
time to live. We shall not be able to come back and rectify cm 
mistakes. IS'obody will answer at the dreadful bar for us. Can 
we afford to be mistaken ? So strong is the current of error and 
mistake and delusion even among us Christians, I almost despair 
of seeing the general course arrested. We can only each one 
pause for ourselves. Do you ask me what you are to do? I 
say, take Chriet for your hope of glory, your ideal, your pat- 
tern ; set your heart upon it. I do not say take his name in mere 
profession, but study him, what he was, what he said ; go and 
do as he did, live as he lived. It is not an easy thing to do^ 
but the longer we delay the harder it is, and beyond a certain 
point it is impossible. One saved soul, one that deals honestly 
with itself, one that rejoices in all truth, shall be for the glory of 
God| and hzing other souls to the Kingdom of Heaven. Into 
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Br Bev. David Swing. 
^^ Hove them that love me." — Froyerbs viii, 16. 

IT must be only the affectionate seekers of truth that may 
expect to find the hidden prize. The Wisdom, personified 
by the poetic Solomon, and represented as sitting at the beautiful 
gates of the city, an angel of light, cried out to the passing 
throngs, " I will give my stores of knowledge to those who will 
give me their friendship." Prom this ccene pictured by the 
oriental past, from this exchange of truth for love taking place 
between an angelic form and the unlettered multitude, I would 
draw the lesson that the mind must reach religion's 
creed by help of the heart. It is not intimated thus that reason 
is to be set aside, and that we are all to evolve information out 
of our feelings, and become independent henceforth of all 
major and minor premises, and of that whole circuitous path to 
knowledge ; but, with the value of the rational faculty exalted 
to its highest honour, I would ask you to believe that the 
affections of the heart must constantly aid the rational faculty, 
if it is expected to accomplish much in the realm of moral truth. 
Wisdom will love those who love her. That is, there must be 
something in the soul that will welcome what words she may 
speak. There must be an attuning of the two instruments, the 
objective truth and the subjective man, such that the music of 
the former may not be rejected as a discord, or lost because 
inaudible. It has been discovered by scientific men that the 
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human ear is capable of hearing only those tones "wHcli we 
produced by some definite number of vibrations to the miwite, 
and hence there may be a music in the woods and in tlie air 
yery near, but in tones beyond the octaves possible witli maH) 
and hence that higher fact of music may not love man or reveal 
itself, simply because man does not love it. Leaving the region 
of fancy, let us return to the region of fact, and there we do 
without doubt perceive that Wisdom has always distributed her 
truths, not to those who hate her, but to those who love. She 
fills with '^her blessings those hands which are willingly and 
even beggingly raised. Inasmuch now as the domain of religion 
is the last place in which men will confess this proposition to 
be true, let us come to this department only after having 
marked elsewhere the habits of love and doctrine, or the heart 
and the creed. 

You have all just seen a great wisdom in a certain province of 
study, and a great love in the same province come to a grave, 
^d disappear. Nature told her secrets of birds, trees, fishes, 
sponges, and sea-weeds, to this illustrious inquirer. Along the 
Amazon river and amid all the chains of mountains, and on all 
the sea shores, the angel of wisdom, which Solomon says was 
with God when he gave the sea its decree, stooped to this mortal 
whom the world mourns, and whispered story after story of the 
earth's forms, and changes, and life. Between this subjective 
mortal and the objective wisdom, friendship was the perpetual 
days-man, bringing together the world of nature and the world 
of soul. This naturalist only illustrates the nature of man, and 
asks us to confess that all the children of earth who have found 
at last any vast information, all the old artists, and poets, and 
statesmen, and philosophers, from the most remote Zeno to the 
most near Guizot or Mill, have found their stores of truth by 
following the lead of a positive love for the domain of their toiL 
The many-coloured wisdom they found loved them because they 
loved it. All the success of Angelo, and Watt, and Morse, and 
Tulton, came not in antagonism to their hearts, but under its 
welcome and smile. 
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Now, with such phenomena before us, we cannot but conclude 
that those special ideas called ** religion " will become truths or 
doctrines, only by help of the heart's friendship at least. 
Unless men can reach some wish in their favour, some partiality 
for them, it is hardly to be supposed that mere logic will ever 
force them upon individual or public practices. The power of 
the mind to reject conclusions not welcome to the feelings is 
enormous. Hence the couplet — 

*' Con^nnce a man against his will, 
He's of the same opinion still.** 

Because the feelings create and colour our world for us, and 
where they do not come to the task, our world goes back to chaos 
again. The fact that feelings often carry men away from truth, 
or beyond truth, and thus have originated the expression that 
*'The wish is father of the thought," only shows the almost 
divine power of the feelings, and that if they can make even a 
dream seem real, how real must a truth become by the help of 
their enchantment ? If there be some attribute of soul which 
can make a shadow seem a substance, that is what we all need to 
guard a substance from becoming a shadow. In an age which 
is boasting of great logical power, and which is laughing at all 
those emotional, thoughtless mortals who have a worship, and a 
faith, and a hope of immortal life, let the experiment be tried of 
a pure rationalism brought to bear upon a fine art instead of 
upon a religion, and let the result be marked. Go to the 
musician and tell him to put aside all emotion, demand that he 
join some *' philosophical society," and there, by a purely mental 
process, determine whether what he hears is really music, or only 
a less gross discord; require him to justify his conception of 
pleasing sound, detain him over the argument whether all sound 
is not music, or all music is not simply noise, and all the while 
tell him that nothing is so unmanly as any feeling upon the 
subject, that to have feelings is to part with philosophy; and at 
the end of a brief schooling of this kind you may have added to 
the quantity of rationalism, but you have robbed one home, at 
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least, of its music. This illustration is not wholly fanciM, fe 
the great Stuart Mill confessed that in his boyhood's love of 
music there came up constantly the fear that an end would sooa 
be found to the possible variations of the eight notes, and then 
no more new music would ever be possible. Thus the shadof 
of an extreme rationalism began to fall upon a world of beauty, 
checking the impulse of the heart. 

You may perceive in the world a practice commended, whichi 
in religion, is by the same world often condemned. Thus we 
are told that the boy Henry Clay so loved the pleasure and the 
fame of oratory, that he practised the speaker's art out in the 
fields, and worked among the rows of com to the music oi 
oratorical tones and long sentences ; and this prepossession of 
the heart is greatly praised as being the power which carried 
him from the farm to the senate. Without this prepossession, 
it is confessed, the country would have no such name in its 
catalogue of loved ones as that of Henry Clay. But if that . 
early bias of heart was valuable, it must have been so for defi- 
nite reasons, and permanent reasons, in the form of permanent 
laws. Those laws must have been these: 1. That prepossession 
was the stimulus of industry. It made aU toil along the given 
path sweet, and a pleasure more than toil. 2. It also kept the 
morrow roseate, so that the future of his country, and the 
possible future of himself, lay before him in such sunlight as to 
drive away from around his feet the shadow of poverty, and to 
feed his heart upon the manna of a far off success. The enthu- 
siasm of this youth did not contradict logic, did not so load the 
young man down with follies and superstitions that it was 
necessary for a rigid philosophy to go to him in after-life and 
strip him of his sentimental frippery, and lead him back to a life 
without dogma and without prejudice. The truth was exactly 
the opposite. Through the soil of that enthusiasm the actual 
ideas of oratory had all sprung up. They became visible in the 
rich atmosphere of love. Loving those that love her, the 
doctrines of oratory had fully revealed themselves to him who 
had first given her his heart. Thus the wish is often father of 
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bought, not only of a false thought, but most commonly of 
Tie one. In order for a truth to rise up in its real beauty 
bow us its dimensions, and repeat to us all its evidence, it 
olutelv essential that it stand forth in the world of our 
ithy. The indifference of what is called reason will not 
r. Truth will not hang her pictures in such a cold, feeble 

The atmosphere of good will, like that which in Angelo 
3d the truths of his art, or in Clay the truths of his 
r, must envelop religion also, and help her cardinal ideas 
he formless void up into the world of life and light. 
I possible that the poverty of evidence, confessed in this 
to exist as to vast moral propositions, comes from the fact 
irth was made not for a wicked but for a virtuous race. 
\ the heart would always have been helping state and 
, and to treasure up the evidence of God and a future life, 
ole moral outlook would have been clear as the existence 

sun in the sky. It is possible that sin, in its form of 
by or indifference, has in all its long history done nothing 
stroy evidence by destroying the sentiments that made it 
; has taken away a world by taking away the atmosphere 
rendered it a part of man's universe, within the reach of 
\ or ear. Paul speaks of things which are " spiritually 
led," and hence there must be many things in religion 
fade from the sight of reason because they have fallen from 
jirit's tenderness — the sight of its love. In the public 
Is recently there was an account of the suicide of a boy of 
years. He had been so cruelly beaten by his father in all 
5leven years — for infancy had been no protection — that the 
of death became less terrible than the anguish of torments 

The particulars are too horrible to be given. Were you 
ered tq transform that monster into a man, you would 
re attempt it by logic alone. To read the statutes of the 
world and the ethics of all casuists, jfrom Confucius to 
n Penn, would be powerless compared with the privilege, 
could secure it, of leading that father back to a childhood 
own, and there in some kind home lay aireahthe foMXidflr 
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tions to his soul. What he needs is a new soul, all out and out, 
in which the joyful sports of children would echo like music, and 
where a tear from one of them, caused hy himself, would not 
burn their cheek so much as his own heart. Out of this new 
spiritual state the laws of parent and child would rise right upas 
visible as great vendure- covered mountains. In this atmosphere 
of love the laws of man to man would not be enlarged by a false 
mirage ; they would be seen in vast outlines, because they are not 
atoms, but have all the magnificence of worlds. In our penitentiary, 
a few weeks since, there took place an event which has sickened 
the community into silence. There are now and then deeds 
done which discourage tongue and pen, and make the pulpit and 
press silent, not from indifference, but from sorrow and hopeless- 
less, l^ow, if you were compelled to begin the education and 
Christianizing of the person or persons most deeply guilty of that 
wretched act, would you not ask of God the power to lead those 
tasl^-masters, not among the world's argument, but among its 
scenes of love ? Lead them to where Christ is proclaiming men 
to be brothers ; to where the hungry are being fed, and the sin- 
ful forgiven; to where Wilberforce is freeing slaves, or the 
American world opening up its liberty and its grand asylum, 
and then out of this deep study and love of man ask them 
to see the right of the poor convict to his life, and future 
hopes of home and liberty. Out of such a tender prepossession 
of soul, the truth of duty in all its details would flame forth in 
illumined letters full of justice, because full of humanity. That 
any man, be he a despot in a prison or in a kingdom, should be 
able to perceive intellectually the rights of his subjects without 
himself possessing a humane heart, is as impossible as that an 
artist should rise to fame by a judgment alone, his heart being 
perfectly empty of any love of the beautiful. 

Prom these illustrations, taken from the life of mankind at 
large, I must conclude that belief, the realization of truth in the 
moral world, is dependent upon the friendship of the heart. The 
exact sciences proclaim their ideas to all, and ask no favour of 
any kind. Be you well or ill, happy or sad, young or old, when 
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^he exact science declares that the world is round, and that 
water is heavier than the air, you have no choice hut to accept 
of the words. Science asks no friendship. But not so in morals, 
•tter truth will love only those who love her. Announcing a 
"Od, she expects your heart so to welcome the Infinite Pather, 
that out of your affection will grow up a sacred imagination 
which will help you to feel the presence and goodness of this 
Messed One. This must he the reason why there seems present 
^ all nations the traces of a religious instinct. The 
love of the heautiful is not more universal than the instinct 
of religion, and therefore we may conclude that as the love 
^ the heautiful is in all places urging mankind forward toward 
the truths of that world, and everywhere gathers up the evi- 
dence and confirms it, so in the world of religion man must 
aet forth with a friendship upon religion's side, and permit 
it to help him amass the evidence and reach the verdict of 
God and immortality. The proud intellect may despise this 
statement of the case, and may say that the true mind will scorn 
a creed that rests in any degree upon any emotion ; but it is not 
my effort to discover an ideal method of religious conviction, but 
to inquire what is the existing method of earth. Could we who 
are here to-day in the dim twilight of faith, and who expect to 
go to the tomb in the same shadow, be permitted to reshape the 
evidences of Christianity, doubtless we should make it demon- 
stratiye, and have men learn that there is a heaven just as they 
learn the sum of ten tens, or the height of a hill, or the breadth 
of a valley. But in the absence of such power, which might 
at best prove a calamity, all that remains is for us to mark 
the actual quality of our moral realm, and doing this we cannot 
but perceive that its evidence, its truth, its general creed, are 
inseparably joined to a friendship pointing to the God which 
the evidence seeks. There is many a thinking man now in 
the late years of his life who, could he return to youthful 
days again, and carry with him the wisdom gained by a long 
pilgrimage of doubt and sorrow, would not again attempt to 
ieam of the existence of God and a future life fcom '' ButW^ 
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Analogy" and **Paley'B Design" alone, but, abandoning those 
pages, and going into tbe deep-shadowed wood, where the voice 
of cold argument might be turned into music by the diviner 
sentiment of the soul ; or following the footsteps of men and of 
little children to their sanctuary, would find in their voices and 
upturned faces a feeling within that shapes and adorns and 
redoubles the evidences of religion. If God made man upright, 
then out of that original piety there would have rolled up each 
day, truth for the day, clear and welcome, clear because wel- 
come. But if man subsequently fell into a sinful state, then 
with this spiritual separation the evidence would each centnry 
become less in quantity and weaker in power, and we should 
after a time witness a world in which the heart of a sinner would 
be bound to only the evidence of a saint. Depravity would he 
seeking conviction from proof that was arranged for a saint. 
Whether our world is not just such a one I leave to your 
personal conjecture. Be such its history or not, the lesson 
seems plain that no simple criticism, no simple logical force, will 
meet the nature of religion, or the nature of man, or the wants 
of the soul. Somewhere in the heart's depths, and at some time 
to you and me, there must spring up such a willingness that 
religion be true, and such a loving hope and trust as will make a 
just balance, in which the great moral world can be weighed. 
To our ill-will it vnll give no response. To our absolutely 
unprejudiced soul it will say just what music would say to the 
indifferent, or what June would say to the insensate Indian ; 
but to the heart seeking wisdom it will come — to the one 
knocking, the door of this paradise will open wide. "We say aU 
these things, while remembering well that thousands have 
looked upon their feelings as the voice of God, and have defied 
all logic, and have professed to speak and act wholly by 
inspiration. There is a sect now in this country whose 
members do nothing except by an impulse of the Holy Ghost. 
They despise reason, and prove the existence of God, and even 
the divinity of Christ, by their consciousness ; but this is an 
Abnormal^ insane condition of feeling, and counts nothing 
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the principle of our discourse, that the profoundest 
in toil justly in morals only along the path of good- will. 
must always toil, and be led forth each day to new 
;s. In a world where truth and error are mingled like 
ents in a chaos, reason is a spirit brooding upon the face 
'aters. But this reason must, in its work, be the most 
; must use its evidence in the atmosphere where it was 
J nature. It should be the first instinct of reason to be 
le, and hence, if moral evidence seems to ask for the 
e of human sentiment, and cannot endure ill-will and 
ice, let reason then toil upward from a base of love, 
. wishes, and hope. 

3t be the fact that moral proof asks for a spiritual pre* 
n that will explain why so many coming to old age or 
death chambers feel a perfectly new conviction regard- 
future world so long in shadow. It is not fear that 
kes eternity, with its joy or sorrow, seem real, for 
adult, educated minds, does coming death bring fear, 
empire of the heart that sends forth these closing con- 
about the hereafter. The pride, the glory of logic, the 
of scepticism, the vanity of self, are all fading away 
e sway of silver hair, or of disease, which plucks from 
his vanity ; and in the new atmosphere of love to God 
, the evidences of religion stand forth, not in an exag- 
form, but life-size, in the first sunlight they ever knew, 
last moments or last years of life, the heart begins to 
rard, and to hope that the existence about to be surren- 
re will be sweetly resumed beyond, and that the dear 
ich all mature lives have gathered about them in a love 
I tried by long experience, will rejoin it not long hence ; 
of this solemn and closing heartbeat issues not a dream 
ho is delirous, but the just vision of an intellect which 
st escaped its own life-long shadows. 
the practical lesson from these thoughts is this : The 
3 of Christianity must be weighed by a mind not averse 
!, not averse to the being and presence of a just God ; 
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by a mind not wholly wedded to exact science, but full of tender 
sympathy with man, and pity for him if his career of study and 
love is to terminate at the grave ; by a mind capable of looking 
away from the market-place and from the pleasure of sense, and 
of beholding the vast human family flashing their angelic wings 
afar off beyond these humble times and scenes. The evidences 
of Christianity must be weighed by a soul capable of sadness 
and of hope. Not simply must the books of theologians be read 
for, and the books of sceptics against, the doctrines of faith, 
but the genius of earth, its little children, its joys, its laughter, 
its cradle, its marriage altar, its deep love crushed often in its 
budding, its final white hair, its mighty sorrow embracing all 
at last from its Christ to its humblest child, in its black mantle, 
must be confessed in its inmost heart ; then, when to sucli a 
spirit the common arguments of religion are only whispered, the 
sanctuary of God would seem to be founded in eternity, and 
men here and angels elsewhere will throng its blessed gates. 
While the singer of Israel stood out in the sinful street and 
saw the prosperity of the wicked, his feet had well nigh 
slipped ; but when he went into the sanctuary of God it seems 
that a new vision came from amid the incense and the song. 
Not in hours of argument, my friends, but in hours of pensive- 
ness or solitude, the best estimates, the most just, will be made 
by you all who have reached the noon of life. 

" In some hours of solemn jubilee, 
The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open, and forth come, in fragments wild, 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 
As odours snatched from beds of amaranth." 



BURDEN BEARING. 
By Eev. W. H. H. MuEEiLT. 

\ " For everyman shall bear his otvn burden." — G-alatians vi. 5. 

IF you look at the second verse of this chapter, you will find 
these words, ** Bear yo one another's hurdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ ; " while our text asserts that every man shall 
bear his own burden. These two passages, standing in such 
juxtaposition and apparently contradictory, were once inexpli- 
cable to me. I found in one a command to bear another man's 
burden, and then, immediately following it, the assertion that 
every man should bear his own. How I could bear a person's 
burden if he was compelled to bear it himself, I could not 
understand. But that experience which years and trials bring 
to us all has interpreted these two passages correctly to me, and 
harmonized what formerly was discordant. I see now how it 
comes about that all of you can aid me in bearing my burden, 
and yet how, in spite of all your well-meant and needed assist- 
ance, I must bear my own burden. 

I have not the time to amplify both of these passages, and 
thereby show you just where they connect— just where the 
two statements blend into one, and give full expression to one 
and the same truth. But this, in passing, I will say, that there 
are some truths which you cannot express in a sentence ; you 
cannot condense them into a passage ; you cannot bring their 
legitimate pressure to bear upon the conscience in a single 
injunction. 
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When God, therefore, wishes to express any great tmtli— 
which is hut another way of saying when he wishes to express 
himself — ^he is compelled, as it were, to put it in more than 
one form of words. Truth is spherical, truth is cone-like, and 
the mind must encompass it in order to understand it. Thus it 
is with the Scriptures. In one passage God gives us one view 
of a truth, further on another, and yet further a third ; and so, 
hy presenting it to us from many points of view, calling our 
attention to this and that side of it, he makes us at last under- 
stand it in its full force and completeness. 

Moreover, he uses our experience to advance our underetand- 

ing. One day reveals what the day hefore was hidden. There 

are many things in God's government over us which we did 

not comprehend once, but which we do comprehend now. 

There are questions in ethics, there are problems of body and 

mind, which were once mysterious, but which are now plain. 

Prom the tangled skein of our ignorance and misgiving each 

day's experience has unravelled some strand. "With some 

of you the process is nearly completed, and the mass nearly 
threaded out. 

Now, in these two passages, the main topic, the central 
shaft, is burden bearing. This is the truth which, like a column 
written all over with hieroglyphs, we are to study. " Bear ye 
one another's burdens." That is one side of it — that teaches ns 
the duty of sympathy, of tenderness, of mutual helpfulness ; bnt 
come round to the side of our text, *'Por every man shall 
bear his own burden," and you seethe other side, and the letters 
spell a different injunction. 

iNTow, I wish to show you what burdens every man must bear 
for himself, and why and in what manner he is strengthened 
to bear them. 

This, then, is my first proposition, namely, that every one 
must bear the burden of his own sins, both as concerns this life 
and the next. 

The results' of sin are strictly individual. It is with the soul 
as with the body, with the spirit as with the flesh. If you 
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a knife into your arm, it does not affect me. You 
If feel the pain ; you yourself must endure the agony, 
sympathize, I may pity, I may bandage the gash, but the 
1 flesh and the lacerated fibres are yours, and along your 

nature telegraphs the pain. So it is with the soul. A 
ho stabs himself with a bad habit, who opens the arteries 
higher life with the lancet of his passions and [drains 
'f the vital fluid, who inserts his head within the noose 
3tite and swings himself off from the pedestal of his self- 
, must endure the suffering, the weakness, and the loss 
are the issue of his insane conduct. 
• there is nothing which grips one so tightly, nothing 
coils itseK around one with so deadly a compression, as 
3. When this feeling gets the fingers of its agony upon 
J throat, death itself is a release and a happy deliverance. 
)t suppose that any of you can gauge the pressure of this 
3n. It is the law of our nature that we cannot realise 
re have not felt. Pain is its own interpreter. There is 
3 oracle through which agony can express its thoughts : 
acle is itself. To know what remorse is, you must have 
aorse. The scarred and blasted tree reveals the hot and 
^ng violence of the lightning, and so the scathed and 
ed soul manifests the ruin of sin. I said I did not 
3 that any of you could estimate the terrible character 

sensation, for you have never felt it in its extreme 
ess. But many, perhaps all of us, have felt it in part, 
each of you, then, that period of your life, the memory 
ih is most painful ; that lapse, that deed, that connivance 
ril, that evasion of duty, that hour of evil pressure and of 
jlination, which most hurt you and others. Bring back and 
[early before you that dire experience. Unbar the gates of 
jcrecy, and utter to your own mind and heart that long- 
ed confession. What humiliation there is in that re- 
on! What a frightful appearance that lapse has in 
Y ! How it gibbers and shakes its finger at you, as if it 
3aped the bondage of its cowardly reticence, and become 
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a part of the world's free and scornful knowledge ! I do not 
sit in judgment on your conduct. I pronounce no verdict. This 
is not an arraignment, but an illustration. I only ask you to 
allow the remembrance of that day, that hoar, that deed, to 
assist your imagination to realize what that remorse mnst 1)6 
which follows upon greater lapses and darker crimes. I do not 
wonder that men redden daggers with their own blood, when, 
looking through the brazen gateway of such a recollection, I 
behold the lurid fixes and glowing pavement which overhang 
and illuminate with direful light the path beyond. I wonder 
most at the endurance of the human will, which, with agonj 
here, and no hope in the hereafter, bears up under the prcssoie 
of its self-incurred curse. Where can a man with this remorse 
in his bosom flee ? Can he escape his own heart ? Can be 
triumph over his own thought ? Can he sweep away the im- 
pending terror of his own forebodings ? If he should take the 
wings of the morning, and fly to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, what would that avail ? If he should mount into heayen, 
if he should swoop to the nethermost recess of hell, neither the 
light of the Armament, nor the depth of the bottomless pit itself, 
could provide him refuge from the terror of his own consdous- 
ness. My hearers, a man with this remorse of sin in his heart 
is the movable centre of a contracting circumference. The fire 
of his torment girdles him about, and over its blazing border he 
can never leap. "Wherever he moves, it moves with him. The 
evil which kindled feeds it, and the Are of his suffering will 
never be quenched. Now, who can deliver him Irom his pun- 
ishment ? Can you or I ? Is there a man or woman here 
equal to this task ? It may be a brother, but can you feel that 
brother's remorse ? It may be a loved one : can you bear the 
agony of her self-conviction? Ko. That soul stands alone, 
like an oak on the plain when the bolt hangs suspended, and 
about to be launched, above it. The Are will come down, and 
every leaf shall be withered. The very trunk shall be rived, 
and upon it shall fall the concentrated violence of the storm. 
So uj)Os)that soul shall the judgment of Heaven descend, and 
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st bear the burden of the Almighty's wrath. The lesson 
h. to teach is the individual responsibility of your acts 
B God. In morals there is no co-partnership, no pro rata 
on of profit and loss. Each man receives according to the 
lation of his own account. By as much as any of you have 
wrong, for that wrong you yourself are responsible. If 
lave sown to the wind, upon you alone will fall the pressure 
le whirlwind. If your virtue is weak, if your will is irre- 
e, if your appetites are strong, the battle is your own, and 
^ou must the battle be fought out. If you ha^e wronged 
ody, if you have slighted anybody, if you have betrayed 
ody, if you have tempted or ruined anybody — the sin 
Is ghastly and ominous at your own door. Others may 
done as ill, others may have done worse, but their evil or 
well doing is no defence for you. Each soul is a unit, and 
e is absolute. The oak cannot borrow a leaf from the 
e, the fruitful cannot lend to a barren tree. The solemnity 
lis thought is beyond expression. When our souls shall 
I naked before God, the heavens will concentrate upon us 
attention. Every heart that is condemned shall be con- 
led by itself. The sins that we have nursed will give their 
Qony against us, and wickedness will acquiesce in the 
56 of its own condemnation. In view of that final arbltra- 
, I ask you all to look within your own hearts, and ascer- 
definitely what your condition is. Learn what breezes 
your ship, what pilot holds the helm, and whither you are 
i. 

list imagination in this service. Separate yourself firom all 
kind, make of the world a solitude, depopulate the globe, 
think of yourself as the only living soul upon which the 
tion of heaven and hell is fixed. "With all these 
nerable eyes fastened upon you, bearing the inquisition of 
aniyerse, with the scrutiny of the All-seeing Himself 
ted like a single beam of light upon your soul, tell me, 
; is your condition and your hope ? Are you prepared for 
hereafter? If now its massive gates should open, and 
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the dark-faced usher summon you t*) appear, could you Iftf* 
beneath, its gloomy portal fearlessly and at peace ? Are ^ti* 
ready to go, sin-covered as you are, and take your stand Wort 
the great white throne ? Would your heart fail and your Ms 
falter in that hour of supreme emergency ? Here and nowl ay 
to you, wishing to suggest no fear to supply you with a motirB 
to act, that, if this subject has not been canvassed, — ^if this great 
problem, the greatest that ever engaged human thought, the 
problem which includes all other problems in it as the wliole 
includes the parts, — if this has not been solved, you are hving 
neither in accordance with the injunction of revelation, nor the .' 
dictates of common prudence. That man or woman, I care not 

what faith, of what profession, of what mode of thought, who 
does not take the last element of risk out of the future, acts 
against the promptings of ordinary caution. The man who does 
not analyze the possibilities of the future down to the last 
drop, in order to extract therefrom some well-ascertained hope, 
is a marvel of lethargy and indiscretion. As beings able to think, 
challenged to thought by as supreme a motive as ever quickened 
intellect, I exhort you to sink the plummet of your investigation 
into the depth of this question now. Touch bottom some- 
where. Eeach some kind of a conclusion ; and let this stand as 
a white day in the calendar of your time, because, between the 
rising and going down of the sun thereof, you ascertained, for 
the first time in your life, your moral condition, and fixed by an 
unalterable decision the character of your future destiny. 

I have alluded to the individuality of moral responsibility. 
I have striven to show you that each one must endure his own 
sufferings, and abide the result of his own actions, and that in 
this no one can share with him. Not only is this true in 
respect to moral responsibility, but it is equally true in respect 
to moral growth. 

You may place two trees side by side, so that their branches 
Bhall interlace, and the fragrance of their blossoms intermingle, 
and yet in their growth each is separate. Covered by the same 
mSif moutened by the same drop, wanned by the same ray, the 
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8 of eitlier collect and reinforce the trunks of each with 
r respective nourishment. Each tree grows by a law of its 
growth, and the law of its own effort. The sap of one in 
ipward or downward flow cannot desert its own channels 
feed the fibres of the other. So it is with two Christians, 
ited in the same soil, drawing their sustenance from the 
3 source, they, nevertheless, extract it through individual 
esses of thought and life. In daily contact and communion, 
ther in floral or fruitful states intermingling, equal in girth 
height, equal in the results of their growth, the spiritual- 
currents of the one mind cannot become the property of the 
r. They cannot exchange duties. They cannot exchange 
;s. They cannot exchange rewards ; and, when lifted by 
ne transplanting into another soil and clime, the law which 
imed, which divided, which individualized them here, will 
jm, divide, and indiNddualize them there. No matter how 
B may be the communion between my soul and other souls ; 
natter how intimate and sympathetic may be my relation to 
and yours ; to me, still it remains true that whatever growth 
ive is my own growth ; the hope which cheers me is my own 
B ; the reward which awaits me, if reward shall be mine, 
. be eternally my own reward. It is also true that in 
ggle, in peril, in temptation, in battle, assist as you may, 
tion as you may, exhort as you may, the ultimate act, the 
Leal decision, is of my own will. 

Lgainst the future, represented by your weakness and in- 
filing sin, set your face, then, Christian ! with a grim and 
jnsely personal sentiment of determination. Cover yourself 
h your own self-sustained and self-advanced shield. When 
upon by anything hostile, seek the shelter of no one's 
k, but look steadfastly into the eyes and strike boldly out at 
person of your foe. I find nothing in Scripture which 
Tants me to seek alliance with others in order to escape the 
essity of utmost personal endeavour. Seeking only to know 
t you are covered with the whole armour of God, go into 
tie single-handed and alone. Whatever cup GK)d commends 
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to your lips, whether bitter or sweet, drink it, looking to no 
one for encouragement. Draw your inspiration from, your own 
convictions of duty. Live self-collected ; live within yourself. 
Then, when the roar of the battle dies out in your ears, and 
your spirit stands poised expectant, ready to mount above the 
tumult for ever, you will be able to say, leaving it to swell the 
mighty memories of moral triumph, " I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course.'* 

This does not seem to be the prevailing view of Christians 
living in the churches to-day. Undue importance, as it appears 
to me, is attached to the connection of Christisms one with an- 
other, and to the good or bad effect such connection has upon 
individual growth. Men seek and depend upon alliance with 
others, as if in that alliance they could find security from CYil, 
and support other than that which comes through personal 
watchfulness and effort. They act as if a failure to receive such 
assistance as they deem proper released them from obligation, 
or at least furnished a palliation of their own failure. Young or 
weakly Christians are apt to fall into this error. They are 
prone to attribute their slow development or non-development 
to the lethargy of the church, or to their failure to receive such 
cordial assistance as the covenant suggests and they have reason 
to expect. I do not say that, there is not a certain modicum of 
truth in this complaint, which, in one way or another, so often 
comes to the pastor's ears. It is undoubtedly true, that the 
covenant is not lived up to in this respect. Multitudes who 
connect themselves with the churches do not receive that fellow- 
ship and love which our covenants and the professed object of 
church organization lead one to anticipate; audit behoves us to 
give due heed to this complaint, and so act as to make it impos- 
sible. But when you have granted the utmost that one can 
rightfully claim in this respect, when you have acknowledged all 
that you justly can concerning it, still you will find that the 
complaint is often based upon a misapprehension of spiritual 
relations and the causes of spiritual growth. This cannot be too 
deeply impressed upon a convert's mind, that in his own natural 
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ers, directed and sanctified by the Spirit, he is to find the 
rce of all his usefulness, his safety, and his growth. Those 
Jesses of thought through which the Christian's mind passes 
rard in understanding of God and apprehension of duty are 
ctly and absolutely individual. I cannot think for you, or 
I for me. We cannot ponder, we cannot meditate, for one 
•ther. Soul food, like body food, is assimilated by each man 
himself. You might as well insist that I could feed you by 
at I take into my [own system, as that the pabulum which my 
ital activity secures for my own growth can minister to your 
irishment. Material wealth can be transferred, property can 
willed to you, and you can be enriched by the result of 
therms toil; but no one can transfer his thought-power to 
ther. You cannot transmit mental capacity on parchment. 
I cannot reward idleness with the fruit of consecrated endea- 
r. In all these respects religion is intensely personal, 
ether you rear a hovel or a palace, it must stand on founda- 
8 your own hands have hewn and laid, and the mortar 
ch cements the structure must be moistened by the sweat of 
p own industry. I wish every young Christian, yea, and 
7 old one too, would bring this truth home upon his con- 
usness, that in this respect he cannot divide responsibility 
1 another. His church may be lethargic, his pastor may be 
iss, he may receive rebuff where he expected sympathy, and 
iwship be only in name, and yet he is held to the same 
►untability, he must be judged by the same standard of duty 
growth. Our graces may be as lifeless as the leaves of a 
ted tree, and yet he is to be perpetually green. We may 
together, or one by one ; yet over the ruins of our prostrated 
88 the turrets of his citadel are to rise. 
"he great end of all teaching to-day should be to make the 
abership of our churches individually strong. In the 
ization of that result lies the hope of the future. The 
erations to come are to be generations subject to great 
ptations. Like an orchard of young trees planted on the 
hem. dope of a mountain, our children will grow up in a 
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morally hazardous exposure. A nation of cities, where masses 
of meu are crowded together — where wealth begets injurious 
luxury, and poverty leads to crime — where travel is a popular 
custom and a popular necessity — where nothing is permanent, 
nothing is settled — is a country where virtue must be strictly 
individual, if it is to survive at all. "We must remember that 
much which contributed to the assistance of morality in our 
fathers' day is no longer with us. The home influence, for 
instance — the most potent and beneficent sentiment — will never 
again be felt as wo have felt it. Cities, railroads, and emigra- 
tion make home impossible. Your children will not deme 
their gravity, virtues, and health from such sources as vere 
open to you. Between the young man of 1840 and the present 
time is a vast gulf of change — let us hope, of progress. The tide 
ahead runs with whirling swiftness, and the air is lull of drifting 
spray and patches of froth. Those who ssdl the future must 
beat their way up in the teeth of the tempest. Men and 
women that stand erect under such pressure as awaits the 
next generation will stand because of some other reason than 
that they are church members, or because they are restrained 
by the fear of public opinion. God alone knows what public 
opinion will be forty years from this. Such as stand will stand 
because they are strong in themselves. They will stand, as the 
granite pillar stands, because it is weighty and ponderous, and 
set upon a well-secured pedestal. 1 have no faith in a virtue 
strong only in crutches and props, which topples over the 
instant friendly outside support is withdrawn. The soul that 
is virtuous only because of the absence of temptation is not 
virtuous at all ; but the soul that looks enticement steadily in 
the eye, and frowns it down, until it slinks away abashed— 
which has the offer, but refuses the bribe — to that soul the 
struggle and the triumph are divinely strong. TTia virtue 
is not an accident. It is the result of that heroic self-control 
which follows the impartment of the Spirit. 

"Who of you are thus strong ? Whose piety is of that broad- 
ebested sort which has sufficient lung-room for the healthy 
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iDspiratioii of the whole system ? "Wlioso practice in spiritual 

gymnastics is so well sustained as to keep every joint supple, 

every tendon flexile, and erery artery in healthy beat? 

Ifothing stirs the spirit of admiration and reverence in me more 

than to see a young man of twenty lower himself down to the 

weights, clasp the handles, and lift six hundred pounds. How 

the creative skill and benevolence of God are brought out by 

wch an exhibition of physical power! When you see a 

Kttle man of one-hundred-and-fifty-pounds' weight elevate a 

iDass of iron and lead, every bone perpendicularly adjusted in 

is socket, every muscle ridging out, every little vein flushing 

^th rose-tints the clear, transparent skin, you realize the state- 

JHent of Holy Writ that man is wonderfully and fearfully 

Qiade. 

But, friends, there is a soul-power more wonderful, more 
Srine, than all physical power. There is a nobler sight than a 
^ell-tended, well- developed body. It is the spectacle of a well- 
mded, well-developed spirit. And there is no exhibition so 
^antiful or so magnetic in its influence under heaven, as that 
hich a soul presents when it lowers itself to the weight of 
me adversity, some dead, inert mass of selflshness, and lifts 
; and, with a pressure on it sufficient to crush a weakly one, 
id cause it to cry out in pain, stands erect, evenly poised, 
mly planted, Godlike. I know some men and women who 
ive lived in the grip of a vice-like pressure for twenty years, 
id not a sound has escaped their lips, not a look revealed to 
ly the burden they were staggering under. I know men unto 
hom. temptation to cheat and lie, and put a price in money or 
nsual pleasure upon their virtue, has come up in confidence, 
id, like a braggart, challenged them to the test; and they 
ive accepted the challenge, and without running behind some 
iher man's back, or the back of the church, or any other pro- 
iction, have stripped for a fair fight, and locked in with it ; 
id, assisted of God, who never deserted a man yet with such 
Bpirit in him, have thrown it and dashed the life out of 
Such Christians never have to fight many battles. Like 

1 
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Clirist himself, they have their hour in the portico of the 
Temple, and their struggle on the mountain's crest, and, per- 
chance, a night of agony in some Gethsemane ; but their life, 
on the whole, is calm, and confident, and full of surpassing 
peace. 

ITow I hold such a self-reliant spirit up as an example for 
you— especially for you who are young, and you, too, who are 
weak and tempted. Here is where the heroism of Christian : 
living comes in. Here is where the triumph cmd the victory 
appear. That man who cannot control his passions when in 
full career, who cannot curb his temper and rein in his 
appetites, who cannot send the cloud back into the heavens and 
scatter it in golden mist, has never felt the first thrill of 
kingship. 

I wish you all to feel — I wish to feel myself — our personal 
responsibility in this matter. 11 any of you have been doing 
wrong, you must break off, and break off*, too, by an act of your 
own will. Upon you God puts the burden of decision. I 
may sympathize, I may warn, I may entreat, but I cannot 
decide for you. that I could ! How quickly, then, would I 
heave you, by a noble resolution, up to the level of your duty I 
How quickly would I lift you from the maze of doubt and 
longing and hesitation, and plant your feet on the firm ground 
of consecrated endeavour! But, alas! I cannot. I see you 
beating about in the fog, and I can only stand afar off, on the 
shore, at the mouth of the harbour, and shout to you the 
direction: *'Ho, men and women! Ho, brothers! this way, 
this way! Steer for the light thafc streams from the Cross!" 
Ah, me ! ah, me ! the winds and waves beat back my voice, 
and you, all heedless of peril, are being buffeted and driven 
hither and thither while the precious moments are passing. 

See what determination the world manifests in pursuit of 
carnal things ; over what sharp obstacles men mount to honour 
and wealth. A worldly man asks no help from another. He 
plays the game of life boldly, asking no odds. "When he comes 
to an obstructiozL lie puts his shoulder bravely against it, and 
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Us it aside or climbs over it. Nay, more, out of the very 
igments of previous overthrow he erects a triumph. Nothing 
Brawes him nor discourages him. .He asks no one to bear his 
rden. He bears it himself, and finds it to be a source of 
ength and power. And shall a Christian shrink from what a 
rldling bravely attempts ? Shall we unto whom the heavens 
nister faint, when those to wJiom the gates of power are shut 
•severe? My brethren, these things ought not so to be. 
lat is a slip ? What is a scar ? "What is a fall ? They will 
testify to the perils you endured and the heroism of your 
•severance, at the Last Day. Think not of these. Write on 
ir banner, where, living or dying, your eyes shall behold 
m, these words: **He who endureth unto the end shall be 
ed." 

But, Mends, who made it possible for us to bear our 
dens? Who taught us by the wisdom of his lips? Who, 
the example of his life and death ? It was Jesus. He bore 
burden when he cried in the garden, " If it be possible, let 
I cup pass from me." No, neither the sympathy of heaven 
the power of God delivered him. He accepted the destiny 
lis condition ; he set his lips to the bitter cup, and drained 
> the very dregs. But how came he, the Innocent One, the 
y One, to have any burden ? Had he committed sin that he 
t groan under the judgment ? No ; his nature was as white 
lily when it floats on a darkened tide. The law of God 
no claim against him. He had not transgressed, he had 
violated, the least injunction of the Almighty. He had 
iged no one, he had slighted no one, he had neglected no 
How came he, then, to have a burden? and whose 
en was it that he bore ? It was your burden and mine that 
jre. Heaven had claims against us, and he out of love and 
«u9sion undertook to satisfy those claims. He did satisfy 
. It was decreed that he must leave heaven for a time, 
le left it. It was decreed that he must take the lot and 
tion of a mortal, and he took them. It was decreed that 
Oflt die, and the bleed of his most precious life was freely 
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shed on Calvary. All tliis was done for ns. I mean every one 
of you — for you who accept and for you who reject him. 
He was the only man who ever died for his enemies. And 
now, with all that Christ did for you to point and wing it, I 
launch this query straight home to your hearts. What have you 
done for him ? Have you loved him ? Have you sfirved him? 
Have you ever gone and done so much as to express a woid of 
gratitude to him ? Do you feel any gratitude ? Why, a dog is 
thankful for the hread you give him, and, faithful unto death to 
his benefactor, he will lie down in the mountains by your 
and die. And yet there are some of you tmto whom that 
might well be taken as a teacher and an example. The irind 
will soon come up from the south balmy and ^viwrm, bearing in 
its breath suggestions of the orange and the rose, and every root 
and fibre will thrill in welcome, and the dry twigs swell and 
prepare to unfurl their green banners, and the buds, unable to 
restrain themselves longer, will burst into beauty and fragrance. 
Shall Nature thus hasten to express her gratitude to God as the 
sun comes journeying up from the tropics, and shall we, over 
whom that love is ever at its meridian, raying down its inyita- 
tion upon us, quickening us with sweet enticements of growth, 
remain silent, unmoved, and thankless ? May we be quickened 
in our graces, and all the dead things in us start into new life, 
and our hearts, warmed into energy, know a great blossoming 
of hope and holy impulse — ^forerunners of great spiritual 
fruitage ! 

But, before I close, a word of cheer, a word of hope and 
consolation ! 

It is true I know little of your lives, little of your trials, 
little of the burdens under which with varying strength you 
have walked thus far. But life has a stem discipline for all. 
What struggle, I say to myself, what effort, what manifold 
phases of experience, what sighs and groans and agonies are 
unexpressed! What lines of recollection run backward to 
other days and scenes! What memories, starting from the 
past, throng in. upon us, and hover like a vast cloud of invisibls 
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ritnesses over us, until every man beholds the record of his 
ife, Tmtten as at the judgment, in living light above his head. 
^nd I think of that future which awaits us, of the days yet to 
« ours, moving in silent and measured procession out of 
temity, and of that day of days, which shall be the last, and 
lose the calendar of our toil for ever. Live so as to think of 
flat day with joy. It is not for me to speculate as to what 
eath will bring us. I imagine that it will bring us far more 
lan most of us think. At least this much we know, it will 
ring to the weary and the heavy-laden rest, and to such as 
issed the fulfilment here a renewal of all their hopes. You 
ill meet with those who journeyed on, being called first, 
ifore you — ^the brave, the gentle, and the good ; and aU that 
sweet in hope or dear in expectation, if it be pure and 
erished purely, will come and put its arms around you, and 
1 will have it with you as yours eternally. And unto all 
8 and much beside, yea, unto this vast temple of life and 
e, with its magnificent entablatures and majestic spaces, 
I who enter will enter through one door, Christ Jesus, our 
•d and our Redeemer. Por unto the city, in which it is 
Lded, with its many gates, each gate a solid pearl, none can 
lb by any other way. For he is the Way, the Truth, and 
life. 



IHE SYMPATHY OF OUR LORD, 



By Eev. Octatius Perinchief. 

*^Seeinfft then, that toe have a great Sigh Friest that is passed into t^ 
heavensy Jesus, the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession. For we hatt 
not an Sigh Friest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infrmitiiti 
hut was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us, theft" 
fore, come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and fd 
grace to help in time of need" — ^Hebbews iv. 14, 16. 

I IN" this epistle to the Hebrews, the Apostle Paxil proclaims 
Christ to the Jews through the medium of their own 
Mosaic economy. He holds up the Messiah, and then says, 
here is what all the ages under the old covenant have been 
promising and producing. If certainly you are truly Jews, bo 
much the more certainly ought you to he truly Christians. 
That the Jews did not see the responsiveness, the deep fulfil- 
ment in Christ of all that was in Moses, is very surprising, for 
truly wonderful was that whole system, in that it should be 
capable of such a counterpart — so wonderful, nothing but 
God's power could have suggested it antecedently, nothing but 
God*s power could have fulfilled it subsequently. It was not in 
human power to frame a system capable of a counterpart in one 
man ; or, if it were, it was not in human power to produce the 
one man who should be that counterpart. If they believed the 
Mosaic dispensation came from God, more religiously ought they 
to believe Christ came from God, for in all respects he fulfilled 
the ScnptareB. 
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One very prominent feature in that Mosaic system was the 
High Priest. There was hut one at a time. It was his office 
^d service which qualified Israel for divine worship, for admis- 
sion to the privileges of the covenant. He made the great 
atonement, entering once a year, and he alone, to the Holy of 
Holies, to intercede for his people. Through him and his inter- 
^sion the people had access to the great God — were reconciled 
w their offended Maker. Yet he was no priest. He could 
offer no sacrifice. He could make no atonement. The hlood of 
ouUs and goats could avadl nothing. He was hut a man. His 
Soly of Holies was but another spot of this one common earth. 
Here never was but one priest — ^never can be but one. There 
liever was but one sacrifice and atonement. All the high 
priests that ever were, all put together, were only one long 
shadow, one continued type. All the sacrifices and atone- 
ments were not sacrifices and atonements, but all together 
only pledges of a sacrifice and atonement — the one eternal 
sacrifice and atonement. Jesus Christ was High Priest and 
sacrifice and atonement — was then, as now, the one Mediator 
between God and man. In the fulness of time the one High 
Priest offered himself a lansom for many. As compared with 
aU God's children, Israel was but the small dust of the balance. 
They for whom Christ offered atonement were the human race. 
Once for all and for ever, *' through him we have access unto 
the Father." ** We have boldness and access with confidence." 
"We have a great High Priest which is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus, the Son of God." 

When Paul wrote that, it had not been long since Jesus had 
gone up. When you open these Scriptures and read the record 
of the early church, read these epistles of the Apostles, you 
have a proof of all they assert in their manner of asserting it. 
To them the life and words of Christ, the crucifixion, the resur- 
rection and ascension, were not things that might possibly have 
been ; they were things that really were. The early believers 
lived in the presence of them. All was as vivid before them as 
to ns is the yesterday's death-bed scene of our dearest friend. 
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The person, the last words — we hear them and see them 
It does not seem possible to forget them. Their thoughts were 
not wholly up in heaven, but he was still here amid scenes bis 
presence had consecrated and hallowed. "When their thoughts 
were in heaven they were with him, as he had been. Ho who 
had gone into heaven was he who had walked the earth, had 
hungered and thirsted, had contended with human contradic- 
tions, had carried human burdens, had fed the hungry and 
cured the sick, and comforted the weary and ignorant. He was 
the Son of God, but he was Jesus. He was the man Christ 
Jesus, accessible to the humblest, to whom, even in the crowcl, 
the obscurest and neediest could come and touch him and he 
healed, or, at a feast, whose feet even a Magdelene could bathe 
in penitent tears. He who had gone was he who had come, 
but it was not so much that as it was he who had been here— 
his strong manhood sympathising with this weak manhood— a 
sinless humanity helping us to become sinless. He was a com- 
passionate High Priest. He had been tried in all respects as we 
are — he, without sin, wearing all the consequences of sin, that 
he might rescue us sinners. 

It is this idea that penetrates the Apostle, the idea of the 
love of God for us, of his perfect sympathy with us. Man doth 
not yet fully understand it. The tendency of all human 
thought in contemplating God has been to remove him, in place 
and Spirit, infinitely from man. Fallen human nature has 
invested the Deity with a being out of its own being, clothed 
God in an impossibility, and that impossibility bom of gloom 
and darkness. It is the nature of ignorance and weakness so to 
invest all being, to call upon its fears, to complicate, till when 
the truth dawns its simplicity is as astonishing as the truth itself. 
Human theories of the creation of the world, of its form and 
structure after it was created — theories to explain natural 
phenomena before science, true science, arose — aU possess a 
marvellousness which is unnatural, except as it was natural for 
human ignorance to produce it. No two parts of man's mar- 
yeUouB schemes coincided. An eclipse of sun or moon would 
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produce a paroxysm of fear. A pestilence, in which God pitied 
them more than they pitied each other, would overwhelm them 
With the dread of God's anger. That sublime order in the 
iiniverse which produced an eclipse should have begotten only 
emotions of admiration. That energy, stimulated by a pesti- 
lence to acts of great superstition, would have better pleased 
^ m acts of wisdom for preventing the causes which pro- 
duced the pestilence. Ignorance and fear were twin sisters. 
lAe two blind fortune-tellers, they not only robbed man of the 
little good he had, but drove him further away from the one 
Rood he wanted. Death is in all ignorance, but worst death of 
*11 in ignorance of God. It makes him — the very thing we 
l^ant the most — the thing we least desire ; and the thing we do 
lesire, the very thing we ought not to have. 

Vith profoundest truth did Jesus Christ say in that prayer 
■or all humanity — " This is life eternal, that they might know 
hee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.'* 
ind there are two senses in which a thing may be said to be 
nown. We know a thing when we know all there is about it — 
» nature, its power, its office ; but nothing outside of man's 
evice by man can be so known, for in an infinite universe every 
itegral part has infinite relations. But a thing may be said to 
e known when what we know of it is a real knowledge, or the 
nowledge of it, so far as it goes, is of the reality. In this sense 
iie new world was known when Columbus discovered it ; other- 
iae it is not yet known. We know more of it than Columbus- 
id, and are going on to know it. But there are things in it^ 
nd destinies wrapt up in it for man, which he can know only 
B experiences unfold. The circulation of the blood was known 
rhen Harvey discovered it, but we do not yet know all there is 
bout the circulation of the blood. Many blessings sprung into 
eing for man with that discovery, but many more blessings are 
I store for us yet, as facts respecting it which are still latent 
liall be revealed. 

We can never know all there is of God. The archangels 
bore know not alL An eternity of eternities {xoxcLXLOi^, \^^\^ 
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will be something still for them to learn. But what joy tran- 
scendent, what glory, what exaltation to know him astheyknoy 
him. And what life, what blessedness, to know him at all. To 
find him is to find life ; it is to be brought out of darkness into 
light — out of the power of Satan unto the true God. To find 
him is to find that for which there is a supreme craving in these 
natures — that which was made to be filled with him — ^that for 
which he exists. To find him is to find love — ^the moving spirit 
of the universe — that which alone can explain all being, its 
brightness or its darkness — moral greatness shining in its majesty, 
or moral eclipse producing awe in its mysterious gloom. 

God is love. The element of love implies precisely this 
sympathy. Love is not simply benevolence, or well-wishing— 
not simply a general good nature. Love is attachment, yearning 
toward an object. That object must be capable of responsive- 
ness, of corresponding sympathy. "When there is such 
correspondence, such perfect sympathy, there is peace, joy 
passing understanding, joy felt. Doors to the heart are opened. 
Avenues to bliss are discovered. Both sides are blessed. 
"Where there is not a responsiveness — where the object cannot 
respond, there is not love. There may be attachment, bnt 
that attachment fills not the soul. Man cannot love a flower, 
or a star, or an idea. He may like a flower, or a star, or an 
idea. When we apply the word love to such attachment 
we misapply it. The nature of God implies this highest— 
this perfect love for his creatures, whom he has made capable 
of response. iN'ay, his whole being could not be exercised with- 
out such love. His moral creatures are the only fitting objects 
of such love. "While he likes all being because it is very good, 
he loves only his moral beings. They are the proper objects of 
his love. He is the proper, natural object of their love. They 
are made to love, to trust, to depend. His love for us is a 
protecting, defending, strengthening love. Our love for him 
should be a depending, hoping, consulting love, glorying in his 
glory — ^longing for perfect assimilation and union. Only in 
leLjing upon a proper object doea o\ir \)Qm^ find relief, develop- 
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Only in relying upon God is our moral nature safe. It 
eternal to know God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. 
1 perfect sympathy with man — this unbounded love for us — 
burden of the Gospel, the message of Christ, God always 
always has loved, always will love. He hates nothing 
e has made, never can hate at all, for hatred is weakness, 
)r that reason, never can be in the Deity. Kot so, how- 
nth grief and pity. Grief and pity are in their very 

divine. The richer the nature the more deeply sym- 
ic — ^more truly and closely responsive, as I have said, is 
id parcel of the very idea of God. The holier the nature 
are it can endure, the more it can sacrifice, and in all 
nee and sacrifice discover the richness of its being, and 
joyment in its work. It seems contradictory, but never- 

it is fact, and so true is it we cannot even conceive a 
oble nature destitute of such an element. So true is it 
Qot conceive of a God, a true God, in whom it it wanting. 
Lucifer fell, the emotions in the divine breast were not 
if anger. His fall in one sense affected not Jehovah^ 
^as no war, as MiLton suggests. The lamb that leaves 
. goes into the thickets. All the war there is, is not with 
3herd, but with the elements. Wherein you are in error, 
ce, or ignorance, you may grieve the Holy Ghost, but 
tsause you are destroying yourself. How far Satan had 
id in moral being we do not know, but it could not have 
ry far, for then he had not fallen. When he feU the 
Jl-Father did not hate him, hurled no thunderbolt after 
t sought his return as a shepherd seeks his stray lamb — 
lim as a living father pitieth his erring child. What 
fere devised for his rescue we do not know ; but that 

not seek him is not to be believed. 
I Adam fell, there was the great Father pitying him* 
rled no thunderbolt after him. The misfortunes that 
: him, the curses that came upon him, were the scratches 
;homs to which he had gone. He knew not the road 
nin. - Darkness struck terror into him and turned the 
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divine laws, of which till then he was ignorant, into 
cherubim, keeping him in the darkness he had sought. There 
they are to this day, to all who are in that darkness. But G(A 
commenced to seek, commenced to bring back that which was 
lost. He commenced out of his pitying love, out of this very 
nature we have been considering. He so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son to seek and save that which was 
lost. He looked upon sin in sorrow, as an unspeakable mis- 
fortune, as a mother would look upon her boy if she should find 
him in the gutter, stript and wounded, and drugged and dying. 
Disobedience, and ingratitude, and dissipation, might have 
brought him there, but she would be willing to die to bring 
him back. She could go there into that gutter. She could hear 
his insults and assaults, and while he smote her, pillow his head 
upon her bosom, if only she could reclaim him. Be the sons at 
home many or few, be they never so wise and never so dutifuli 1 
she could leave them and seek this one, because he of them all 
needed her love — because his misfortune was great, his humi- 
liation deep. She could rest not till he were made whole as the 
rest, or till his doom were become irrevocable. 

It is the office of love so to seek, so t^ act. The incamatioii 
of Christ grew out of the love of God. So far from imagining 
that God could not come to a wicked world, we have the cause 
of his coming in the very fact that it was wicked. So far fi:om 
imagining that God could not suffer, we could have no true 
conception of God, of true divine glorified Godhead, if he had 
not suffered. While we were sinners, and because we were 
sinners, Christ died for us, and he died for us because he was 
God. It is not the sin that grieves him, the particular act or 
condition. It is the ingratitude, the rejection of his love, the 
insensibility to his sympathy, the absence of peace, and know- 
ledge, and wisdom in your heart, the unrest and woe that fill 
your being, the isolation and desolation that are there. There 
are music and dancing and joy in your Father's home, and he 
wants you there, not for his sake, but for your sake, because you 
are his child; and he wants you to be peaceful and happy 
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And all of us in his sight are alike. All we, like sheep, 
gone astray. Even the best of us, if there is any best, 
«re m some error and some sin, and much suffering. Not one 
of us can go to heaven because we are fit to go there. Every 
one of us, if we go at all, shall have to leave our tattered 
righteousness outside, and put on the sandals and robes which 
our Father shall give us. We cut ourselves up into saints and 

■ 

sinners, but oh ! I think God does not cut us up so at all. All 

of ns are sinners, and yet all his children ; and he loves us out 

of the fountains of his perfect love. We cut ourselves up into 

thurch and world, but oh ! whether church or world, God in the 

Batore of things finds most delight in those who most love him. 

^017 I think we cannot know God at all until we know that 

he is this love. And though it is not yet to know all there is 

of God, it is truly, so far as it goes, to know him, and not 

^mething our fears have created for him. This is what Jesus 

revealed him to be. This revelation of Jesus, this action of 

Jesus, proves that Christ was God. He was to every man the 

very thing that was wanted — ^to every man except the Scribe 

and Pharisee, who was a god to himself, and wanted not a real 

Ood. He was eyes to the blind and ears to the deaf, and feet 

to the lame, and rest to the weary, and life to the friendless and 

hopeless. And so he is still. He who descended to this earth 

and brought God to us, is he who ascended to heaven, and 

carried humanity before God. He is the same there now that 

he was here then. He is God, but he is man too. I think the 

•Ghurch, unlike Paul and the Apostles, ceased to realize that as 

they should. They elevated Christ's divinity, not to its real 

throne, but away from it, into conjecture, into mystery, 

bom of human ignorance. And the poor human heart 

wanted the God-man to feel for it — the God-man in whose 

sheltering and soothing arms it could nestle. Because of 

this mistake in the church itself, some men were led to 

<sling to the man, Christ Jesus, and give up the Son of 

Ood : not so much wrong in what they held, as unlortunate 

and Buffering loss in what they let go. And then, in the pro- 
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gross of time, to supply this very sympathy which only is m 

Christ, and in him hecause he is God, the church, so-called, 

created a heing to supply it — placed the virgin mother upon tlie 

mediatorial throne, and sits there to-day in mortal imagination 

only hecause man does not know how all they conceive to be in 

her is only in her sinless and perfect son. It is this error of 

practically ignoring Christ's perfect manhood which has led to 

these other two errors — of a denial of his deity on the one hand, 

and of a creation to supply its office on the other — and it is this, 

too, which keeps them alive. "We want to know that Christ is 

man as weU as God — that the man Christ Jesus is in heaven, 

sympathetic, compassionate. We have a High Priest passed 

into the heavens, touched with a feeling of our infirmity. Ve 

do not want any other there. There is not a want nor a woe 

we have which he does not know. You may he under the power 

of Satan, feeling that there is no God, or that God does not care 

anything ahout you ; he knows what that is, and from the cross 

he says to you, if you could only hear him : " There is a God, 

and he is your father, and he loves you, and will he glad to have 

' you draw nigh to him." No matter what your sin is, how long 

or how far away you may have gone, ** Come hack with me; my 

cross pledges you forgiveness and a welcome ; all I desire is to 

have you home." You may he hurdened with temptations, and 

heavy crosses, and sorrows ; you may even have hrought them 

upon yourselves ; hut even if you are so hurdened, and even if you 

have hound that hurden upon your shoulders, he is still with 

you, and says, ** Cast thy hurden upon me ; I only want to get 

you home." He is compassionate. You may have some sorrow 

that lies close and heavy upon your spirit, some child that is out 

of the way, some thorn that pierces through to thQ very heart, 

some anxiety and care ; hut if you have, he says, ** Look up, 

and set your heart upon me and trust me, and come home and 

rest. You may he weary and fainting, and feel as the master 

himself under the heavy cross he could not carry to Calvary, hut 

if you do, he says, "Be not afraid, I am with you. Though 

jour feet he sinking and darkness he round ahout, my arm is 
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tstretched. Yonder is thy heritage and thy resting place." 
, brethren ! there are times in this life -when we need sym- 
;by that is real and earnest and near. Human sympathy is 
rth something — true sympathy worth much. It smoothes our 
d— it casts a light across our path — ^it keeps down our fears. 
t there are times even before we reach the last stage of this 
k valley, when we need a help that is more than human — 
d a help that we know will not fail us, will not forsake us. 
I that help is in God, is in Christ, because he is touched with 
ieling of our infirmities. He was tried in all points as we 

Human sympathy goes not far. Men lay their burdens on 

They aggravate and magnify the burdens we have of our 
.. But in our troubles he is not like man. He does not come 
tell us to do just the very thing we are unable to do ; does 
go vdth us till he finds the real fault, then reproach us with 
nd leave us because we are at fault. He does not upbraid 
and so turn the fault into a double misfortune. He is 
e with us to comfort and strengthen us, if we can only look 
md see him. If he does not take us out of our sorrow,, or 
sorrow away from us, it is because our road to the Kingdom 
along and through that experience. There is no other road 
.8. With Christ there with us, we shall have light and help, 
come safely to the promised rest. And once arrived there, 
t a consolation to know that God himself is judge. You see 
perfect love casts out aU fear. Such a God — one that knows 
le weakness, all the temptation, all the fault — one that has 
passion, our Father. 

his is life eternal, to know God, and Jesus Christ whom he 
. sent. Brethren, begin to understand how he loves you, 
you will begin to know him. Understand how he loves you, 
you will then love him. As you love him you will cease to 

the world — that which is unworthy your affections. 

will cease to grieve him. You will see it is 

your sin over which he grieves, but your ingratitude 

>iir insensibility — your unlikeness to him, which makes 

love that which he does not love. As you love himi 
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conceive him not at an infinite remove from you, but present 
here with you, the same compassionate high priest, the meek and 
lowly Jesus, the accessible Saviour. Whether it seem so or not, 
as he was with us, so is God with us. That incarnation is God 
with us. The ascension is not a suspension of his presence with 
us, but the finisliing touch to a perfect denionstration that God 
is never absent from us. 

" Seeing, then, that we have a great high priest that is passed 
into the heavens — Jesus, the Son of God — ^let us hold fast our 
profession. For we have not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but one that was in 
all respects tempted like as we are, and yet without sin. Letuft 
therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace and help in time of need." 



NEARNESS Of GOD. 

Br Eev. W. H. H. Muebat. 
" Thou art mar, Lord.** — Psalm cxix. 161. 

THE basis of this declaration is the greatness and goodness of 
God. It is an ejaculation founded on the conviction that in 
God exist such powers of observation and such faculties that 
nothing escapes his notice, nothing is beyond his control. 

K'ature accepts this declaration of faith. She "willingly testifies 
» the presence of a First Cause. In her every form and 
•rder of life you find the suggestion of Creative Power. Matter 
\ dead, inert. In it of itself is no faculty of action. It must 
e acted upon, it must be vitalized, before the spirit of combi- 
ition, the impulse of life, enters into it. To this f ormijla, this 
•eed, every living substance assents. 

The human mind receives the same idea readily. The ima- 
ination uses this conception in many lovely and reverential 
ays. The very senses of the body rejoice at the thought, and 
re spiritualized by it. In the operation of laws all around us, 
'hich could not of themselves have sprung into existence, and 
le ceaseless energy of which must have been derived from 
>me outside propulsion, the mind recognizes the omnipresence 
f the Creator. Inanimate substances in their dumb processes 
f growth and change confess to the same sentiment. The tree 
ays, God is near me, for I am by nature senseless and powerless. 

am but BO much dead matter operated upon by forces uncaused 
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by and unknown to me. In my substance, in root, trunk, or 
bough, is no power to occasion such a change as is coining over 
me. See, it says — and every leaf and twig speaks — see the 
transformation going on among my branches ! Behold the addi- 
tion every hour makes to my appearance ! And thus the tree 
rejoices in God's nearness, and all nature re-echoes the same 
devout sentiment. 

It is of this Divine nearness to man I would speak. It is not 
my purpose to construct an argument or make a laboured 
analysis. It is not logical demonstration so much as suggestion 
that I have in view. A sermon is not a boat which an audience 
can get into and sail off securely on a pleasant intellectaal 
voyage of an hour. It is food to satisfy soul-hunger, to 
strengthen present weakness, to revive faintness, to soothe pain 
-as it is now felt, and illuminate gathering darkness — at least, I 
would that this should prove so. 

My hope is to make some of you realize more fully than you 
do now that God is near you, and near you in love, and will be 
all the days of your coming life. 

I would suggest, in the first place, that God is near us in the 
hour of human desertion. 

The Psalms of David are wonderful in the manifold expression 
they give to human feeling on the one hand, and the Divine 
nature on the other. Some of them are to God what lakes are 
to [the surrounding and overhanging mountains — a mirror in 
which we behold him reflected. There is one passage found in 
the twenty-seventh Psalm, by which I have been more com- 
forted, and in which I have seen a more lovely reflection of 
God, than in any one passage of the whole Bible. I refer to 
the verse where the writer is speaking of his faith in God's love. 
He says: " "When my father and my mother forsake me, then 
the Lord will take me up." What a picture of God that is! 
W^hen my mother forsakes me ! How the mind pauses and 
shrinks at the suggestion ! My mother forsake me, I say to 
myself, mother forsake me ! Never ! What ! that mother who 
gave me birth, rejoicing in the pain which ushered me to life, 
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e of lier life to strengthen mine, and woke my infant 
thought, who bore with all my wild, now often-repented, 
ence, who toiled and watched for me — that mother who 
>ff with her Eible on her knees, perhaps, her wrinkled and 
)d hiands resting on it, her head streaked with silvery 
i her lips moving both in thanksgiving and prayer for 
— mother forsake me ! IT ever ! But, my friends, if it 
3sible ; if the sweet current of her endless love could 
k upon itself, and leave me panting upon the sand ; if 
jat sin, some heavy and swift-smiting crime, smote me 
d left me bruised and bleeding ; and father should come, 
ing me, curse one who had dishonoured his name, and 
; and mother, pausing only a moment to wring her 
id groan, pass on too ; then the Lord, yea, God who sits 
3avens, who hates sin, but loves the sinner infinitely — 
ning after father and mother, would stoop and take me 
t this is the God that some of you will not love, some 
will not serve; yea, this is the God of the orthodox 
, whom some of you say we make a hard, unfeeling 
ejoicing in the punishment of men. 
n desertion and loneliness of spirit — who at one time or 
las not passed through such seasons? who has not shivered 
; cloud, and come dripping and chilled out of the waters 
spair? Even Christ was deserted, and bore the agony 
rden and trial unassisted by friends. Loneliness is often 
t of our own states and moods, or circumstances. The 
kes its own solitude, its own despair, and repels human 
L. "Wlio admits the world to the secrecy of his thoughts ? 
mits the crowd to rush against and force the fastenings 
ol's reticence, and hear its whispered doubts and fears, 
8 and its self -accusations ? No one. The fool babbles, 
Qouth of the capable is shut. Half our lives the world 
)thing of, and would not understand if they did know, 
then one like unto ourselves is admitted into the circle 
ner life, and carries about with him the knowledge of 
rience ; but it lies down and sleeps in the grave when 
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he sleeps. Our very position, by the force of nature or ciicnmr 
stance, is often repellent, and the scorn or sympathy of the 
world is turned back, as the rain which beats, or the warm air 
which floats up against the sides of the house, is turned back 
therefrom when the windows are closed. We have protection 
from the rain, it is true, but we lose the fragrance of the 
perfume. 

But there are times when this isolation is made more complete 
because of surrounding circumstances. A great sorrow, the 
source of which we may not tell, a disappointment which we 
must conceal, a lapse which we must cover up, a knowledge we 
must hide, or an appetite which we must combat, but whose 
presence we must not declare — each or all of these can produce 
the same result. Many of you, perhaps, understand the philo- 
sophy of this statement. You recognize the accuracy of the 
analysis. You have stood the centre of some black circle, and 
felt the agony of the all-surrounding pressure, and you know 
how powerless the world is to help you at such moments ; how 
all the wires along which the currents of sympathy ordinarily 
flow arc cut or made useless by the raging of the storm, so that 
human afl'ection can send no message of love, no word ^f 
guidance or cheer — the mother is powerless to help the child, 
the wife the husband, or the husband the wife. At the two 
extremes, at the height and depth of human feeling, the soul 
stands alone. "When lifted upon the crest of some great emo- 
tion, or when sunk in the depth of despair, its isolation is 
complete, it is too far above or below the ordinary level of life 
to hear or heed its voice. 

It seems to be God's will that at the supreme moments of our 
lives we should be alone with him. Moses must die unattended, 
and the Christ must bear the agony of the garden when his 
disciples were heavy with sleep. The great decisions of our 
lives are made when alone, and their great griefs are borne with 
our heads buried in the pillow. More than once are we exiled 
from the world. More than once have we less than an island 
for our home, and a loneliness more deep, more oppressive, than 
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nee of human faces, and the limitless reach of "water, 
IS down. But, friends, we are never in reality alone, 
reality deserted. On our right hand and on our left 
sible walks. "When we stand on the summit of our 
joy, the Ineffable is with us ; and when we lie in the 
d darkness of our despair, the Divine Eadiance is there, 
icked this thought is a terror, hut to the good and those 
lid be good it is a joy and consolation. The fool hath 
is heart, ** There is no God !" and he repeats it, hoping 
ition to believe the lie ; but he never believes it, and ho 

is a lie. Like a snake in torture, he kills himself by 
on of his own fangs. But the good and those who 
e good say, each with a gladness no voice can ever 

" The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want." The 
he Christian, confirmed in its faith, and strengthened 
race of God, breaks into song in dying, and, like a swan, 
osing note is the sweetest, exclaims, " Thy rod and thy 
y comfort me!" Oh, the joy of his nearness! Oh, 
Y of his presence, in the light of which darkness melts, 
; gloom which men so dread brightens into radiance as 
8 away ! 

irk, in the second place, that God is near to us in the 
temptation. 

dstence and operation of a divine influence is no more 
lught in the Scripture than is the presence of an evil 
>. The angelic and demoniacal influence appear side by 
g the whole course of Scripture narrative, as two clouds 
t times in the heavens — the one charged with positive, 
: with negative electricity, and darting into each other's 
s they move along, their fiery opposition. From Eden 
- — from Genesis to Revelation — the same antagonism of 

forces is seen ; and to-day we are subject to the same 
orces. Experience demonstrates this. How often we 
od conscious of this pressure from either side ! How 
ly we have felt that influences opposite in tendency and 
r were bringing each its distinct action to bear upon us, 
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and oTir -wills and feelings were swayed as ships anchored where 
two converging currents meet ! Por days, perhaps for weeks, 
we have thus stood, our decision held at equal poise hy opposite 
motives, or oscillating up and down as the higher or lower 
preponderated. 

1^0 one who has ever debated a question of duty, seeking tow 
to avoid it — no one who has ever had a temptation of any sort, 
can doubt that in the moral world are two opposite forces, ever 
at work, and at work, too, on him. Even Jesus was not exempt 
from this. The established order of things was not modified 
even to accommodate him. He was tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin. 

Now no one can order the time and character of his tempta- 
tions. An oak might as well try to order the force and direction 
of the gale that shall next bear down on it, as for any one of you 
to attempt to say what shall be the nature and strength of that 
temptation which to-morrow shall entice us. That is one of the 
chief sources of our weakness. Now and ihen, it is true, a great 
cloud rolls up from a fixed point, and we know which way to 
scud and what sails to take in. But not unfrequently the 
blackness is spread over the entire heavens, and not a flash or 
single jar warns us from what quarter the danger is to come. 
And there is not a person now who can tell whether he 
will be tempted on this or that side of his nature to-morrow, or 
whether the pressure will be too strong for him or not. 

Now there is, as I judge, a very prevalent feeling that, when a 
man is being tempted, he is deserted of God. I need not discuss the 
origin of this view. I will remark only concerning the eflPect of it 
on the tempted person himself, and what T regard as the true view. 

Now the very feeling that the Tempter wishes to produce in 
the person's mind at the time of his being tempted is that he is 
deserted of God. In that thought lies half the force of the tempta- 
tion. The fallen or falling man is made to feel that the heavens 
are black toward him, that God hates him on account of his sins, 
that he has fallen too far ever to recover, and is given over as 
lost. Well does Satan know that from this thought will spring 
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)f wild recklessness, a desperation of mind, a sort of mad 
1 to sin in its license, which will confirm and harden him 
r wicked course and practice. 

, &iends, that is not my theology. I have no idea that 
1 of God is around me save when I totter, but that the 
I begin to reel he withdraws it, and leaves me to stand 
IS it may chance. Heaven is no idle spectator of human 
)ft, and at every crisis of my life invisible hands have 
ny loins and strengthened the braces of my shield. "When 
T goes forth to battle, a true leader goes forth with it ; 
'^er did a man go out to do battle for truth and right who 
hear, as he advanced, the chariot of the Almighty rolling 
! behind him. In the supreme moment of his destiny, 
• of downfall or triumph, God always stands by a follower, 
latan draws nigh a soul in enmity, God draws nigh in its 
"When evil triumphs, beats down your guard, strikes 
he ground, and stands fiendishly victorious, a shield is 
. suddenly thrust between the soul and his uplifted arm, 
) foe retires baffled and chagrined. How many such 
nces some of us can recall I How many such escapes we 
d! 

not mean to say that a man may not so abuse and out- 
vine forbearance as to be irrevocably hardened and given 
God. Sin may, undoubtedly, so far produce its logical 
even in this life, as to take the very productive powers 
3 out of the soul. As it is with a barren and sandy plain 
ich the wind has scooped the nourishing soil, so that not 
;uft of grass relieves the fierce glitter of the noonday sun, 
possible that here and there a man may be living with 
rtue, or the germ of a virtue, in his soul. But such a 
I such there is, is not a man ; he is a monster. He per- 
not sin, but the result of sin, yea, of sin long indulged 
dstedin. 

my friends, such do not form the rule ; they are the 
ns. Men are not monsters, earth is not hell, and the 
ifestation of the logical and ultimate result of sin upon 
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character is not beheld here. The human soul is like an instra- 
nient of music jangled and out of tune. It needs the master's 
touch. The strings are not torn from the frame. The keys are 
not displaced. They are not loosened. The discord comes from 
their temporary condition. A fall, ajar, a wrench, has wrought 
confusion. Set them in order, bring them up to the line of the 
correct note ; then sweep them, and what melody, what power, 
what liquid sweetness of sound shall come out of them ! 

!Now you let a man fall into this condition, and what does 
God do ? desert him, leave him, let him alone, give him up? 
"Why no, that is not Heaven's way. Why, think what man has 
cost God, what he has done for him dready. The best gauge of 
man's value is the effort God has put forth in his behalf. Put 
Calvary, put all the prophets from Moses down, put all the efforts 
of the Holy Ghost, in one scale, and man in the other ; and the 
balance gives the Divine estimate of the human soul, yea of your 
soul and mine. Who here thought God loved him that much? 
What one drearaedthat his determination to save him amounted 
to that? 

Now when God sees a man or woman struggling with tempta- 
tion, sees you about to fall, sees the wreck and ruin which will 
result unless he comes to your rescue, do you think he stands 
aloof, indifferent and regardless how it shall go with you? Do 
you think Christ could have allowed Peter to sink ? Why, the 
very buoyancy would have gone out of Christ himself, if he had 
coolly withheld himself from his disciple's rescue. There is not 
an element of the Divine nature, there is not one amid the multi- 
tude of his mercies, which does not mean help, and support, and 
salvation to you and me, in the hour of our deepest need. There 
is a lily — he is thoughtful of that. Yet, what is a lily? 
Pluck it ; fling its leaves into the air ; stand and idly watch 
them as the white fragments of its parted beauty drift down the 
wind. What has the world lost ? The air is not less sweet, the 
earth is not less fair. There is a bird, — a little bunch of 
tuneful down. Even in mid-flight, in mid-song, it rolls upon 
its back, and falls fluttering to the earth. A drop of blood 
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breast, two ruffled plumes in its broken wing; it 
3, a convulsion quivers through its little frame, it 
eyes and dies. You walk on. You forget it. You 
b morning. The garden is as full of song. Your 
10 note. Yet God saw and noted that little bird go 

think that he who clothes the lily and sees when it is 
7ho keeps watch over the birds and sees when each 
has no care, no thought, no sympathy for your soul 
when an evil power comes up to blacken it, and kill 
ike aU the fragrance and song out of it ? l^o ! no ! 
ling is not my God. N'either in supplication nor in 
my hands lifted to such a being. My friends, I dare to 
here are black days ahead of me, that the future will be 
st, and that more than once I shall stand in great 
lear death ; but there never will come an hour, from 
nt to my dying gasp, whether I live rightly or wrong- 
3n God will not stand in love by my side, when all a 
I do will not be done to save me from danger, and my 
death. 

rmore, the nearness of God to us is seen in the various 
es of our life and growth. I^ow it is hard to analyze 
3S and causes of growth. Ask the rose how it grows. 
'* Whence came your sweetness, and the royal colour of 
es?" and the rising volume of its fragrance is your only 
It cannot say how much it owes to the sun, how 
;he shower, how much to the cloud, nor whether day 
brought most of perfume and beauty to it. So it is 

soul. You ask an aged Christian — that sweetest 
.8 all, that one best tinted and ripened for heaven, 
ame her purity, her patience, her calm reliance and 
of hers which shines in the horizon of her closing life, 

as the evening star, when it hangs like a great 
16 western rim of the heavens — and can she tell you ? 
Iiether God was nearer to her in youth or age, in joy or 
hours of obedience or the uprising of great rebellions, in 
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sickuess or health, strength or weakness, she knoweth not. Ste 
only knows that she is as she is through the grace of God. 

This thought is full of the plumage of golden wings,- and lifts- 
the heavy-hearted up. You may grope in darkness, or walk in 
light, but he unto whom the light and darkness are one is ever 
with you. You may moan or rejoice, but that ear, sensitive ta 
every human cry, hears you the same. You may be standing 
erect, with the flush of a great triumph in your eyes, or lying 
prone in the dust crushed under a greater defeat ; but the Lord 
is with you stUl. The heavens may be warm or cold, the air 
filled with sunshine or driving sleet; you may come like a 
lamb healthy and white from play, or crawl to the door soiled 
with dirt and gore, and cruelly torn by wolves, but the Shepherd 
is ready to admit and welcome you to the fold. 

Is there some one, then, whose nature is torn and stained I 
Indeed, who of us is white and whole ? Is there a man or 
woman who has been in the last years of life like a sheep 
among wolves, and who is ready to fly from danger and pain to 
the fold of God's love? If so, I bid you come. Come as 
I came. Come just as you are. Wait for nothing, but www. 
Do you think that the blood on the fleece, and the marks of the 
teeth on the throat, ever kept a sheep from the fold, ever caused 
it to be turned away ? And do you imagine that the failnres of 
your past, the ghastly secrets of your life, the scars of your sinful- 
ness, the taint of your inward defilement, will cause Christ to 
turn you away ? My friend, never believe it. 

Answer me this : Did a mother ever send a child away 
because it was hungry ? Did a father ever disown a boy because 
he was sick and in pain ? And did God ever refuse to pardon a 
sinner because he was sinful? What does your heart say^ 
"What does the Bible say? Say! It says that Gt)d "would 
not that any should perish ; but that all might come to the 
knowledge of the truth, and live." 

Oh, the power of that blood shed on Calvary ! Who can esti- 
mate it ? Is there any scarlet so deep that it will not wash it 
white as snow ? Is the crimson of any guilt so red that» touched by 
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it, the crimson shall not be white as wool ? Ask the thief how ho 
came to be in heaven, and he will say, * ' The blood admitted me 
here." Ask Paul if it was his labour, his self-denial for the 
bath's sake, his unflinching constancy, or his heroic virtues, 
which gained him the crown he wears, and the fadeless wreath ? 
And he will exclaim, ''l^o brother, no ! it was not my constancy, 
nor my self-denial, nor my labours and sufferings ; the blood alone 
gained me all this." That was the equivalent which satisfied 
Divine justice, and gave to mercy the opportunity of exercise. 
And how will any of us gain that entrance to heaven for which 
vehope ? By our prayers, think you ? by our works ? by any 
iforth or worthiness in us ? I warn you not to believe it. On 
the merits of the blood, if at all, we shall stand acquitted before 
}od. 

But some say that there is no need of the blood. My friends, 
loes the soiled garment need the soap ? does the withered and 
lying grass need fain ? does the earth need the sun ? does guilt 
leed pardon? Then do you and I, and every soul that has acted 
ut its nature in sinfulness, need the atoning, reconciling blood 
f the Saviour. Why, look at your past, I speak to you 
rho have been tossed about on the wild waves of life, who have 
•een lifted and cast down, who have suffered and sinned. So 
ir as the world knows, so far as the world judges, it is an 
asy, innocent, and comfortable past. But in the light of Heaven 
1 the light of our consciences, in the light of our own knowledge, 
b is a grim and ghastly past — a past we dare not show, we dare 
lot face. Who here would live over his past, do over all his old 
.eeds, think over his old thoughts, go through with all his old 
xperiences ? Not one. Prepared or unprepared, you say, fit 
T unfit, the grave is welcome. One life is enough such as 
'. have lived. I have no heart to repeat it. If there is such a 
ihing as purity, if there is such a thing as holiness, if there is 
{uch a place as heaven — their source, their home, their eternal 
'esidence — ^then must I find a. Saviour outside and above my- 
lelf. This is the conviction of every heart that has intelligently 
neaflured itself by the Bible standard. If you would know how 
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near God draws to you to-day, behold that he does it in 
blood of his Son, in the privileges of the consecrated horir,inibe 
best impulses of your heart, in the fears of the past we cannever 
wholly escape, in the hopes of that future toward which in 
thought we fly, as a bird, tired and heavy-laden, with set wings 
and a glad cry, swoops down to her nest. 

I have spoken to you of the nearness of God as a fact in onr 
daily life ; but what makes that nearness of none effect ? wbt 
hand is it that cuts the golden wires along which God tele- 
graphs his messages of love? what is it in our atmosphere 
which blurs and distorts his face until it becomes a feaifiil 
visage to our eyes, and full of dread ? It is sin ; not sin in tiie 
abstract as a principle, but sin as committed, sin as indulged. 
No man hates you so much, no man shrinks from looking yon in 
the eye so much, as he who has ill treated you. Let a man hate 
you whom you have injured, and there is an end to his enmity. 
Beparation frank and full puts an end to his hard feeling to- 
ward you, and relays the foundation of prostrated friendship. 
But let a man hate you without cause, save such as his envy, or 
spite, or bigotry, or vanity supplies, and his hate is endless. 
The worst enemy you can have is the man who should be 
your best friend; that man's enmity is devilish. Between 
that person and you is a great gulf which his own conduct 
and feeling have digged; and no generosity, no frankness, 
no honorable treatment, on your part can bridge it. Well, so it 
is with us in our wickedness toward God. Sin separates us from 
him ; sin converts all his love into a source of terror ; sin makes 
the thought of his nearness a dread. By so much as you do 
wickedly, by so much does God become a being to flee from 
and avoid ; sin takes all the courage out of a man, and makes 
him cowardly. How many have died in agony from this cause ! 
Ay, men robust and brawny, who could look along the glistening 
barrel into their antagonist's eyes at twelve paces and not flinchi 
have cried out and screamed, and made the chambers they died 
in, ring with their screams and terror. Why ? Why did they 
BbimkicoBX, the appToaching darkness ? Why did their boasting 
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Icpart and their hearts sink within them as they saw God, whom 
Bhey had disobeyed and scoffed at and defied, drawing near to 
Ehem ? — why ? Because they had disobeyed and scoffed at and 
defied him. That is why they were frightened, and dreaded to 
enter his presence. That is the whole philosophy of it. If any 
of you desire to die easily, live rightly, as the spirit direqts ; ^do 
tJiis, and you will go to your grave as a man weary with honest 
toil goes to his couch at night, glad that the day at last is ended, 
and the time for sleep and pleasant dreams has come. 

Sin not only separates us from God, but from our fellow- 
men also. There is something delightful in human fellowship. 
It is sweet for heart to commune with kindred heart. It is 
sweet to share our joys and divide our sorrows with those we 
love ; sweet is it to feel that you are known and know ; sweet 
the interchange of thought and sympathy, the mingling of 
Qommon hopes, the division of burdens and cares. But sin shuts 
tie mouth and closes the heart. It breaks the circuit and 
iatermpts the current. Guilt makes us dumb. Our words by 
iay, our dreams by night, become so many avenues of terror. 
It divides love from love, and thereby chokes up the very 
iprings of comfort and help. Sin is loneliness. Sin is seclusion. 
Even fellowship in guilt loosens not the gag. He who goes 
over Niagara cannot take his friends with him. 

Am I correct in this ? Is this mere word-painting, or accu- 
ate analysis ? Frightfully accurate ! But, friends, we can- 
not always conceal our guiltiness ; we cannot for ever keep our 
dungeon. The jealously guarded key will at last be snatched 
from our hand, the doors of our secrecy burst open, and all the 
liidden things will come trooping out and stand revealed to God 
and man. "What will that shame, what will that exposure be ! 
ICark you, I am not appealing to fear. I seek to spring no trap 
of conyiction upon you. This is statement, not exhortation. 
!FhiB is intellectual analysis, — ^an attempt to get at the core of 
Hie matter, to catalogue, and set in array before you, the ele- 
Bients and material for future reflection. This is all. Still it 
b wise to anticipate the future; and, my friends, when the hour 
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of exposure shall come, as it surely \rill, how will you stand f^ 
When all that is in your character shall be revealed, all that 
you have covered ^vith evasion be dragged forth, all that you. 
have veiled be brought under the focus of that last unavoidable 
investigation, what will be the result ? My friends, you and I 
may differ on other things, but we, knowing ourselves, know 
this, — that if you and I are not covered, are not protected in 
that hour by the mercy of God, we shall stand utterly hopelesa^ 
universally abhorred, and universally condemned. That is onTj 
only hope. Should that fail us — I check myself; I have na 
heart to describe that awful contingency. Some steadier hand 
than mine must draw the dark perspective which stretches with 
ever-thickening blackness into eternity. 

Here, then, I pause. Into the life which awaits you on the 
morrow, — if morrow shall be to us, — I dismiss you. Its lone- 
liness, its temptations, its trials, await you at the door. Amid 
whatever of solitude, amid temptations numberless, amid triak 
not a few, remember that God is near you. The stars are dis- 
tant, but God is this side the stars. The heavens are remote, 
but he who rules them from centre to their outermost ci^ 
cumference walks on your right hand and on your left. 
Sleeping or waking, laughing or weeping, coming in or going 
out, the Lord is ever with you. This never forget. 



FOSrilVE RELIGION. 
By Rev. Datid Swing. 

•• Thinh not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets, I am not 
eome to destroy, but to ful/il.** — ^Matthew v. 17. J 

INASMUCH as the Jewish ceremonial law was to be abolished 
. by this Christ, and inasmuch as the state laws, so far as 
tiiey were cruel and unjust, were also about to be set aside, the 
Saviour must have alluded here to the moral law in its broadest 
Bense, as being written or unwritten. He had just enumerated 
ieveral of these higher laws, such as ** Blessed are the pure in 
leart," " Blessed are those that hunger and thirst after righteous • 
fiess." After enumerating quite a number of sublime principles, 
ie said that whoever should break the least of these command- 
ments, and teach men so, should be least in the kingdom of 
ieaven ; and the converse also was stated. Thus we perceive 
hat Christ in this great chapter had risen to an upper air, far 
ibove the ceremonial law, and far above those state laws that 
lad been valuable in a particular time, but formed no part of 
le "world's perpetual and unchanging good. Among the ever- 
asting law and prophets which Christ came not to destroy, he 
loon includes what we now call the golden rule and the law 
)f loving even one's enemies. In a word, Christ came not as an 
jmovator, or a disturber of the world's peace, but as the best 
biend of man, to set in clear light what had been standing in 
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deep shadow. lie was a progress along a path invHchoffl 
were already walking, hut with such slowness and suA 
stumbling as to awaken Divine pity. From this text, thereioie, 
I shall ask you to draw the lesson of positiveness in religion,* 
lesson of warning against that unbehef which seems so popular 
in our day. By unbelief I do not mean that form of it vhidi 
simply rejects what is called the orthodox faith, but that fom 
of it, now prevalent, which distrusts everything hitherto grouped 
under the name of religion, from the being of a personal God to 
the doctrine of a future existence. The unbelief of Thomas 
Paine and Hume was chiefly against any revealed religion, but 
the unbelief of our day is against even a natural religion, and is 
little less hostile to a Christ than to a God. 

Against that criticism of the present whicli is not a develop- 
ment so much as a destruction, I would love to argue in favour 
of positivism, of fulfllment rather than of this interminable 
and dreary destruction of old ideas. Let us first notice that 
thought has its habits just as the drinking man or the opium 
eater, or as has the benevolent man or the warrior. When the 
benevolent man walks through the streets of a city he hears 
every cry of distress from man or brute, and wlien the military 
soul passes along the same thoroughfare he sees soldiers in the 
workmen, and cavalry chargers in the horses that draw the 
carriages upon the avenues. But there is nothing in nature that 
limits habit to any one department of life. All of nature's laws 
are universal, and hence that peculiar condition called habic 
will attach itself to the logical faculty as readily as to the 
appetite of the drunkard, or the gait of one who walks, or the 
tones and gestures of one who speaks. It will come to pass 
that the reasoning power will, in successive periods, acquire 
habits that will carry it beyond propriety, beyond wisdom, and 
make it a slave of custom rather than the wise king of society. 
In the age preceding our own, reason operated chiefly in the 
domain of the marvellous. JN'ot having found the modern great 
premise that the universe is pervaded by general law, but having 
adopted another major premise, that God and Satan came forward 
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ly with new and independent events of good or evil, the 
3f that period busied itself in finding in what dream or 
occurrence these mysterious wonder-workers had last 
d, and what lessons were to be drawn from the miracles 
jrday or last night. The great universe of law had not 
en upon their intellects or hearts. Such became their 
P expecting the miraculous that all ordinary events dis- 
ihem by their monotony, and left them longing for a daily 
L from lawless powers of the air. In such iron chains 
I habit hold the past that even Luther hurled his ink- 
t the devil, and Sir Matthew Hale saw old women 
d of witches which bore these aged people through the 
I made omnipresent and fiendish persons, who, to all 
L appearances, were at home innocent, and even gentle 
ctionate. To overthrow this base of reasoning that the 
ras ruled by two powers, God and Satan, who invaded 
life afresh each day with events without human cause, 
stitute a platform of law, making the world intelligible 
causes and effects in a degree attainable or avoidable, 
mmense task, for society had, in all its long career, been 
I with, and entangled among, the mysteries of supersti- 
lief, and to escape the habit was like asking a new era to 
new order of souls. But vast as the task was, it was un- 
a consciously and unconsciously, and year by year visions 
ams, and miracles, and witches, and goblins and ghosts 
cpelled from the only place where they ever existed — 
in of man. Look back for a moment and see what a 
Df superstition had to be cut away from man's shoulders ; 
vas not like cutting the straps of a camel's load in the 
but it was like removing a tumour from the brain itself, 
long way from the time when Eomulus and Remus were 
t)v a wolf to the time when Luther saw Satan, and when 
liolic church saw Luther's soul borne to hell by a pro- 
of ravens, and when the same church saw the Virgin 
(tending upon a beautiful hillside, and to our own 
*s who would not cross their knife and fork upon their 
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plate for fear of a dire calamity, the bnmaii family has been U* 
perfect victim of a logic which reasoned not from a basis oi i 
universe of law, but a basis of divine and satanic originality ani 
caprice. 

In the conscious and unconscious work of overthrowing 
this past, human logic was compelled to become destrnctiTe. 
Before, it had believed everything. Now its first duty was to 
doubt. It was compelled to distrust everything in order that it 
might urge a reform. Luther himself was a transition between 
credulity and scepticism, for though he retained much 8upe^ 
stition, he pleaded for new light. He warred against the old 
church and against the old music, and against the prevailiiig 
practice of medicine, so he is seen as a point where the old is 
dying away and the new coming into life. Now the lesson to 
be inferred from these old facts is that reason has for genera- 
tions near by been busy in the work of destruction. It has had 
to tear down a civilization badly founded and badly built, and 
it has, therefore, to-day, the associations of destructions, and 
ruins, and debris, and, at last, instead of having a habit of 
perfect credulity, it has reached, T fear, the habit of perfect 
destruction. If, as we have said, mind may form its habits— 
and, indeed, it evidently does form them — and if for three 
hundred years it has been destroying the awful follies of 
thousands of years, may we not well fear that it has come forth 
from this long slaughter of ideas, sighing, like an Alexander, 
for other worlds to conquer ? When we behold a reason in 
thousands of public places, and in a still larger multitude in 
what we call "private life," busy taking down the ideas of 
God, and worship, and sin, and virtue, and of a future life, we 
cannot but feel that reason has formed, or is forming, a passiaii 
of destruction which will soon leave mankind nothing in its 
hands except eating and drinking, and death. As it was 
difficult or impossible for Alexander to combine a love of war 
and a love of peace, so it seems impossible for our modern 
reason, coming in from the glorious victories of a hundred 
battle-fields, to repose in the peace of the Sermon on the 
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at, or the world's old cardinal truths of religion. I 
ss there is nothing that may command a halt to the 
m of destructiye criticism, for, like Napoleon, it is free to 
)y worlds as long as it can find them ; but while no one 
I power to check, yet we all have the privilege of 
pting to advise or dissuade, and of commending a path 
' than that of destruction. 

to this destructive inquiry about God, reducing him to an 
in or an unconscious, unknown agency, we may well recall 
ct that there is no moral proposition which may not, by 
etme devotion to scepticism, be stricken out from the 
gue of beliefs. Logic, if well followed, may lead us to 
whether there is such a thing as beauty — whether there 
b a thing as honour — such a thing as benevolence — such a 
as mind — such a thing as gratitude or pure affection. 
. it comes to a search for perfect assurance, then we soon 
^e moral world, for there is no perfect assurance in it or 
art of it, and hence the logic which seeks that assurance 
nly destroy. It must come back each evening, saying, 
re is no virtue, no sin, no mind, no God." When logic 
18 you and me that Gt>d is a law or a widespread blind 
j^ let us not be deceived, for all it has done is to take 
our G^. It has not given us a positive origin of the 
rse, for, if positiveness is unattainable, reason wiU in a 
ears confess itself to be as uncertain about its data as it is 
'' about the data of the Christian. Perfect assurance is 
s impossible to a free religionist or atheist as it is to the 
ian. Bemembering, therefore, that there is no moral idea 
auty, or love, or soul, that may not be denied, and 
ibering, too, that the assurance that there is a God is 
B logically equal to the opposite belief, why should we not 
cm a criticism that only destroys, and clasp to our souls 
and things we possess, and, Christ-like, live not to destroy, 
fulfil. The worth of life, and its happiness, too, have 
I oome from the afirmation of such propositions as demand 
. Life is valuable according to its love, not according to 
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its hate. It is of little value to hate sin unless that implies as 
active love of virtue. The former gives only a lefraiti, a 
refusal to act badly ; the latter gives positive virtuous action. 

The *'£ree religion," so called, which denies our idea ot 
prayer, dissuades from hymn, and from hope in a future liffr- 
does Qothing but empty the mind and the heart, and hence can 
never build up a great life unless emptiness of soul is one of ilie 
foundations of greatness. All the moral greatness of the past 
is based upon the assumption of such notions as Gk>d, 
worship, and immortality, and benevolence, and virtue, 
duty. The great names all grow up out of such a soil. These 
propositions filled the old hearts that made this good world 
which we enjoy, with its education, its liberty, its morals, its 
religion. It is too late, it seems to me, to ask mankind to 
empty its mind of all these old, grand ideas, and then expect a 
grandeur of character to spring up from nothingness as a soil, 
and to grow in a space which has no rainfall, no dew, no sun- 
shine, but which is only a vacuum. To expect a good soul to 
germinate in a soil of negation, and grow in a vacuum, is to 
cherish a frail hope ; and yet this is the prospect to which wliat 
is called '^ free religion " is itself hastening and inviting us. 

The exact antithesis of this emptying process is Jesus Christ, 
and aU who follow him. He came to fulfil. Under the metiiod 
of modem unbelief the life of man daily becomes narrower. 
The belief in a God, and the attendant worship of him, with all 
its trust, and hope, and virtue, has occupied a vast space in 
human life ; and when to this we add the kindred ideas of 
heaven and endless existence, we have a vast world of thonglit 
and sentiment, which, when taken away from the heart, must 
leave life narrow indeed. But thus exactly does the criticism of 
to-day narrow life, and transform it from a stream that widens 
into an ocean, into a little thread which runs between some 
chemical action and a grave. Modem criticism seems a pursuit 
of the infinitely little, a search for the microscopic atom, not 
only of man's body, but of his virtue and hope. Eeason bein^ 
jnat as poweifal for the Christian's Gh)d ^as against him, the 
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^es should be easily turned in the Christian's favour by the 
height of those positive actions, and duties, and pleasures, and 
lopes, with which it occupies the soul. It fills the human life 
to overfiowing. The radical unbeliever must sit down in 
■despair. Unbelief says, **I believe not in God, hence not in 
prayer, not in virtue, not in sin, not in man's greatness, not in 
iis luture beyond the grave. Hence let me alone. I shall sit 
iere for ever, and ponder, and wonder, and then die." But 
with as much of abstract reason upon his side, the positively 
leligious man finds no hour, no year of nothingness, but all his 
years, be they fourscore, are full of activity and hope. There is 
no eclipse of the life that now is, for it is granted every plea- 
sure, every pursuit, every honour, every industry. There have 
been religionists who have thought it necessary to make this life 
niiserable in order that they might find joy in the next. It was 
ihe habit of semi-barbarous ages to suppose that each present 
hing will find its contradiction in the future, and that the poor 
ihall be rich, and the rich poor. Eollowing this old trace of 
lisappointment, many not semi-barbarous still fear to be very 
lappy to-day, lest such a state will forebode evil to-morrow. 
?or reasons evident and obscure, there have been religionists, 
!]lliri8tians indeed, who have made this life wretched that the 
lext noiiy be its opposite and be happy ; but this folly of yester- 
iay counts no more against Christianity than the errors of old 
ustronomy or old politics weigh against the real truth in those 
(ciences. 

Beligion grants everything to this life that belongs to human 
nature. It is the angel of the street and the house, carrying to 
one integrity and benevolence, to the other love and tender- 
aess. Did religion not come and wreathe your homes with 
evergreens and fiowers, and blend with all that is joyous in 
youth or old age ? Does it not adorn your marriage altars and 
breathe its benediction there ? And when we bury the dead, what- 
ever of peace and consolation there is in the last hour comes up 
from the lips of religion. As understood, at last, religion is the 
ingel of joy to this world, and hence is a grand fulfilling of its 
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most sacred longings and prophecy. And then by its vast 
mate of a life beyond, by the swelling music of immortality, it 
expands the idea of life on this shore, and thus dignifies man by 
loading him with this infinite outcome of himself. When 
Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, saw before him the destiny of 
king, his heart and mind began to live in a nobler atmosphere. 
In morals, in study, in heroism, he immediately arose aboye his 
fellow-men, and died at last leaving mankind to wonder whether 
he was not the noblest man that had graced the earth. Bat this 
spiritual greatness he drew from the realization of a great 
future. Coming events cast not only their shadow, but their 
light and music and inspiration, before. Our positive Christi- 
anity thus not only fills each day fiill of its own special joy and 
work and peace, but it pours around the present the atmosphere 
of a great future, foi which destiny, greater than that of a 
throne in Sweden, the mind and heart secretly gird themselves 
in their early and later years. Thus, while a destructive cri« 
ticism, which in our days often passes under the name of reasoOi 
and often under the ambiguous name of ''free religion," is plainly 
seen narrowing the life which it calls *' broad," is plainly seea 
sitting down in despair, powerless to say more, or do more, 
or hope more, the positive faith of Christendom widens life in 
every particular of its thought or emotion or work. The 
religion of Christ is a wonderful fulfilment of mankind's coDr 
elusions in morals and in blessed anticipation. The great 
heathen world is not overthrown in the N'ew Testament, but is 
fulfilled there in its essentied thoughts. The morals and prayera 
of Aurelius and Seneca, the maxims of India, the prayers of the 
G-reek prophets and oracles, the treasures of the past world, are 
found in the Gospels, as fiowers cast into the fabled Alpheus 
were said to come forth fresh in a far-off island, at the fountain 
of Arethusa. A distinguished teacher recently from Siam says 
that the Buddhists accept of Christ most readily when they 
compare his spiritual teachings with their own, and thus find 
him to be only the perfection of their own reason and senti- 
ment. They love him when they find that he has not come to 
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r, but only to lead higher by a similar but more sublime 

lessons, therefore, which I would offer to those who 
ot be members of any Christian church, and who may 
irhaps, all of them at least, depend upon this hour for any 
in religion, are these : — 

n a critical age that has so many errors to be destroyed, 
acquires a destructive habit ; and against this habit one 
3;uard, lest, instead of being a light to guide us, reason 
3S only mildew to blight a world once beautiful. 
)he soul grows great and useful and happy, not by what 
es, but by what it cordially afS.rms and loves. Distrust 
death of the soul, belief is its life. The just shaU live 
h. Infidelity is the abandonment of life — ^a suicide of the 

Ihould you not all seek union with some positive, active, 
5, praying, trusting church f What errors any Christiaii 
. may hold will not harm half so much as its active truths 
.ess. Let the church you seek be **free," not free in its 
ef, free in its atheism, but free in its deliverance from 
tition, and free in its noble manhood, that fears no one 
>d. Let the church you seek be broad, but not broad in 
structiveness, but in its soul and hopes and charity \ not 
by the absence of God, but by his infinite presence ; not 
like the Sahara in its treeless, birdless, dewless sands ; 
9ad like the Arctic sea in perpetual silence and ice, but 
like an infinite paradise, full of all verdure, aU fruits, all 
all industry, all happiness, all worship, wide enough in 
tea and confines to repeat the Saviour's invitation, 
6," to all the children of this outer wilderness. 



THE SEPULCHRE IN IBE GARDEN. 

By Rev. H. N". Powebs. 

" Now inUhe place where he was crucified, there was a garden ; and in the 
garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid. There laid the^ 
Jesus." — JoHK xix. 41, 42. 

SO it was in view of a pleasant scene that Jesus died, and in 
the midst of a garden that he was laid. It is always thus 
on earth that dark and bright realities stand in contrast. M^ 
and death confront each other. There is a sepulchre in erery 
garden. How aptly does this faithful touch cf the Evangelist 
illustrate all that is sincere in human experience ! Taking the 
fact described here in its deep suggestiveness, let us read in its 
typical illumination a chapter of life that is common to us all. 

And, first, I observe that each man has a garden. It may 
not be that where the outward sense is regaled with fruits 
and flowers and odorous airs — not that, but a sacred enclosnie 
of the heart. "No life, indeed, is without its bright spot— 
hidden away, perchance, among sad memories, yet reverently 
cherished. As on bleak hill-sides of splintered rock green 
things nestle, and a flower here and there springs up, so in 
human experience there is something still bright where exist 
poverty and corroding care. None have been without their 
dream of a good to come. Some fair hope has glided into the 
heart. Some true and tender feeling once had place, and is not 
wholly forgotten, even if the man has wandered far in sin. 



I 
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ire is yet the odour of a past delight in days that have gone 
ler the cloud. Years ago the roses and lilies were planted ; 
i many a pleasant hlossom has unfolded since, though watered 
m with tears. Very beautiful are some of these gardens, 
h dear friendships, with the engaging interests of home, 
h noble plans for self-culture and benevolence ; very beau- 
il with generous trusts, and holy endearments, and the music 
1 sunshine of dreams. All have their garden ; but, guard it 
i prize it as they may, it shall be the scene of tragedy. It 
tains a sepulchre. 

.'he generous and aspiring youth seems, indeed, to stand on 
border of a land that will never lose its morning fresh- 
3. As yet no disappointment has dampened his ardour. His 
86 throbs with enthusiastic resolve. In thought he walks 
d unfading bowers, and sees the grapes of joy ripen for his 
d; but this radiant landscape contains a tomb. He does not 
it, attracted by so much that enamours his gaze ; but it is 
:e, a new tomb, and it shall not be vacant long. For, as 
years psiss on bearing him to manhood, does the garden 
1 as redolent of life as it did ? The rude feet of care 
) trampled down many a blossom, and decay has touched 
ithing that once seemed very fair. Aye, there apart, doubt- 
is the grave of what seemed too lovely to be buried — 
ous hopes, feelings that once warmed into being many a 
d design, and aspirations that withered in the hot glare 
a unsympathizing world. Who shall tell how much is 
jied there? Behind the stone that is rolled against the 
, who of you, my friends, does not know that something lies 
and still ? 

it, as regards the experience of practical life, where is the 
en without a grave ? It is not merely the man who has 
1 from a prosperous fortune to obscurity and penury that 
I sepulchre over which to mourn. There are tombs in the 
una of the rich, the gifted, and the great. Baflled purposes, 
ated friendships, exhausted energy, the corpse of many a 
) endeavour, the lost inspiration of eager manhood when 
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the path to Tictorious life seemed garlanded with light — all this, 
and more, speaks of death. And so in the great world of actioa 
everywhere men feel, as the years vanish, that something dear 
has passed to the hunal. With all their snccessy they are con- 
scious of painful change and decay. They have not gained all 
that they sought. They are not what they expected, and 
X>erhap3 strove to be. Shrouded now in darkness and silenoe 
arc the images of a happier and better life. They have a senae 
of absence, which the sight of all their possessions and hononn 
cannot relieve. And how often does the gloom of the sepnlchn 
shadow the fair treasures that they have gathered around them ! 
In all the ardours of life they are confronted with the dread 
solemnities of death. 

But sadder still is the tomb in the garden of the affectioni. 
If anything on earth is sacred, it is home, with its hallowed 
privacy, its joyous intimacies, its endearing and pure attachp 
ments. This is not the place to look for gloom. Tet the 
sepulchre is here ; and it will not be empty long. Though no 
dark omen for the present overshadow it, still sad change finally 
comes. There is a vacant place by the hearthstone. A snuHB 
has passed away, and voices that gladdened the soul. That 
home may be pleasant still, and the casual visitor, in the eij^ 
of its delights, may not think that it contains a plate of buiuL 
Yet, though the spot is sealed, it is not forgotten. To be snre^ 
the great world goes on as before the sorrow came. Hands aia 
busy, and the brain active, and the heart holds closer its remain- 
ing treasures. There is carefulness in the household, andHfe 
takes hold, perhaps, earnestly of temporal interests, and so th0 
garden of home may seem to bloom again ; yet over against it 
stands the sepulchre. Bereaved hearts know it is there; and 
oh ! how they linger at times around it-*-how they return to it 
when none know the burden of their memories ! Pace to feoe 
with all human prosperity, with all the throbbing pulsations of 
life, is the place and reality of death. That lone man, who in 
the fierce struggle of existence has, to the observer's eye, become 
iodorated to feeling and sentiment) could doubtless lead yott to 
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green mound that is still moistened with his tears. The 
'piess shades many a scene that seems to some all sunshine. 
Ime has borne away the freshness and buoyancy of life. There 
grief over the living lost — ^the wayward and erring ones that 
tial tenderness could not melt, nor gracious tutelage restrain. 
a the garden is the sepulchre. If you are full of youthful 
Bthnsiasm, it is there. If you are struggling for a true and 
fcrong and useful life, it is there. It is there if you are dowered 
riQi opulence and power. And it is well that it should be 
0; well that we learn our frailty, our ignorance, our sin; 
nil that we be disciplined and educated, according to God's 
MliLods, for our eternal home. For with man's sinful nature 
■d tendencies, how fearful might be his career in transgression, 
Bid how reckless his presumption upon the forbearance of God, 
Kd he never suffer from the evil within and without him ! 
fow, on every hand, he is taught his insufficiency as he stands 
tee. He finds that he has a nature that cannot be satisfied 
vi& visible possessions, and that his life is meaningless and 
■whierait if interpreted by this state of being alone. Ever in 
» baffled efforts and his physical weakness, in the greatness of 
Bs plans and the smallness of his achievement, he is reminded 
f a sphere of being where the hindrances to his happiness and 
oiiness shall be removed. So, reading his sad experiences by 
to light of the ever-blessed gospel, he knows they are wise 
ichers for his guidance here, and prophets of the glory that 
^ts the obedient and believing. And oh ! if in the faith of 
ms he is following on, through the Spirit of all Truth, to the 
>per knowledge of his fellowship and love, nothing that is pre- 
UB now in the grave shall be lost. 

[t is the power of this conquering Saviour over death and the 
ive that makes our Easter joy so pure and full. Upon the 
ilime truth of his resurrection depends our everlasting wel- 
) ; round this stupendous reality revolve all the permanent 
L exalted interests of life. In the garden was a new sepulchre : 
rre laid they Jesus. But this Jesus has God raised from the 
idy whereof, says St. Peter, we are witnesses. Mary saw 
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him as sho turned away weeping from the empty tomh. 
hearts of the two disciples who journeyed to Emmaus bunied 
within them as he talked with them by the way. More than 
once to the astonished apostles he appeared, with words of 
authority and love. Thomas thrust his hand into the spea^ 
mark in his side, and with his fingers felt where the cruel nailB 
had pierced his hands. He ate with his Mends of fish and honey 
on the seashore. Five hundred brethren saw him at once, and 
recognized their Lord. And, after the gracious ministries of 
forty days in Galilee, he disappeared from their sight. All the 
ancient prophecies respecting his sufferings and death were ful- 
filled. The work of his humiliation and mercy was accompUshed. 
The grave could not hold him. Dying, behold ! he lived. The 
demonstration of the divine good-will was complete. Aa 
expiring Saviour, a risen Lord ; a suffering servant, a King ef 
Glory leading captivity captive ; a victim of the world's evil, » 
Bedeemer from all transgressions ; cold and silent in the ^x^ 
and in the might of his divine nature pushing back the bolts d 
death and vanquishing the King of Terrors ; bearing in his 
innocence the burden of a sinful race, and opening the gates 
of everlasting life to the redeemed who come to Zion — ^henee- 
forth it was ** Jesus and the resurrection " that made the gospel 
a power on the earth. The dark wall that seemed to enclose 
this brief existence was broken down. Life meant something 
glorious in the light of the cross and the empty sepulchre. 
Though its burden was heavy and its paths rough, it could beer 
a divine interpretation. After all, man might be saved in body 
and soul. He was not bom to perish like the brute, with all 
his aspirations and loves. So apprehending, through the spant 
of Jesus, the life that was given for him, he feels that the 
resurrection which is begun within him is the pledge of the 
glorious one to come. Por that sense of blessed possibilities 
in the thrilled and exultant soul, that peace which deepffl* 
in sweet communion with the Lord, that hold of the heart oft 
spiritual reality which has about it no odour of the grave— the 
ardours, the hopes, the affections which are bom in the em* 
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1 of.a conquering and undoubted faith — these tell not of 
, but of life — ^pure, joyous, winged life. And so what is 
in in the Scripture of the fruitions of the sanctified is 
»orated in the experience of the soul that is more and more 
brmed into the likeness of Christ the Lord. There is 
ly a foretaste of immortality. 

my Mends, the grave in the garden, to such a one, is not 
36 of everlasting stillness and decay. The stone shall be 

away. If you have died unto sin, and are buried with 
; in his death, you shall rejoice in the final resurrection of 

that can contribute to the bliss of the soul in the eternal 
om. You know now how hard it is to wait in the loneli- 
f a bereavement that casts such a shadow on your path ; 
atience can have its perfect work as you look forward 

reunions of the blest. To think of the perpetual peace 
shall there abide, the divine security which nothing evil 
vade, the circle there that shall never be broken, the light 
e face of Infinite Love that shall never go out, the rest and 
ude of that unmolested ^home where 6ll that is dear is 
red safe in the arms of God — to even think of this now is 

strong inspiration to lift us above the world. Yes, there 
be no death there. Jesus has conquered death, and in the 
resurrection those who are his while in the flesh will Jesus 

with him. No matter where they slept, or what the 
;e8 that have passed on the mortal part that was dissolved, 
shall put on their glorified bodies, and enter the habitations 
red for them from the foundation of the world. There 
mb sh6ll be closed. There hearts shall never ache for 

who return no more. There none shall bear the cross 
ret trial. No evil tongue and no cruel hand can be there. 
3 shall be no crying, nor any more pain ; no guile of the 
j&r to seduce, and no sinful nature with which to contend. 

shall lead them to the still waters of his perfect peace. 

his flEkce shall shine the light in which shall blossom all 
bliss. Sweeter shall be their joy as they rise to clearer 
biensions of his beauty, and are drawn into the intimacies 
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of a more transporting fellowship. If now you are his by » 
spiritual resurrection to the knowledge of his love, whatmaj 
you not anticipate in the abounding blessedness of your im- 
mortality ? 

But how dark is your prospect if you do not believe upon lit 
name, nor love his appearing ! The sepulchre in the garden of 
your life is then the symbol of the death which awakens to no 
celestial fruition. Out of Christ, you lose all that can make 
your immortality glorious. The day of the fall liberation of 
the blest from the thraldom of the grave shall be the day of 
your wretched doom. Oh, day of most sorrowful sorrow to the 
wicked — day of triumphant joy to the sanctified ! The graTO 
cannot hold them. Their garden no longer contains a sepulchie. 
Death himself is swallowed up in victory. The inunorU 
shores are gained. We see Jesus as he is. Only a lifile 
longer, faithful heart, have you to wait — a few more nights of 
trial, a few more graves closed in the garden, a little mon 
watching by the tomb, the cross borne a little further, a few 
more drops tasted from the cup of the Lord's sorrow, heart and 
hope drawn a little more closely to him — ^and then the unfettered 
life, the resplendent glory, the full joy of seeing him face to 
fSace who redeemed you and loves you, and of abiding with Wm 
for ever. *' He which testifieth these things saith. Surely I 
come quickly : Amen. Even so, come^ Lord Jesus." 
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I want to tell you the story of the old Italian master — ^this re- 
iresents the old Mosaie dispensation. He gave a student canvas 
md told him to draw a line from this point to that (upwards). 
Che student carelessly or thoughtlessly drew the line down from 
lihat point to that. The master said, ''Did I not tell you to 
iraw it the other way ?" and left him. Again the student was 
careless; the master remained, and finding that the man was 
ineorrigible, he put his thumb through the canvas, tearing it from 
top to bottom. The world has done that with the old covenant, 
and now God has condescended to make a new agreement with 
us. He has given to us in the life and death of Christ the law of 
We, and instead of commanding us as Xing, he commands as a 
Father. 

The whole experience of Christendom points to one motive 
K>wer, without which no church of Christ can abide : and that 
B Christian piety, consecration to God and Christ. Ko church 
^r denomination ever succeeded or can succeed in any other 
uray. Enthusiasm for reformed doctrine, for liberty of thought, 
for philanthropic activity, for social and SBsthetic advancement, 
for scholarship in the clergy and culture in the people, lasts 
while these valuable elements of church life are the especial 
eharacteristics of some denomination. But, sooner or later, all 
nieh partial reforms become the common property of the whole 
dmrch, and the bodies that have been living out of their 
advocacy must now fall back upon the one common motive 
power of Gt)dliness, or dry up and perish. 
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We are placed here for a benevolent purpose; and that 
theology which makes the world darker than it is ; which de- 
presses the candid, tnith-seeking mind, instead of cheering and 
encouraging it ; that destroys the incentives to hopeful labour, 
and the inspirations of love and duty, and that confuses the 
ideas of justice and righteousness in sincere souls, is not a good 
theology. 

Refuse no life giving truth because it bears not the label of 
some favourite name. Whatever is food for the immortal lifC) 
accept as from above. There is but one fountain of good. The 
Spirit has a variety of administrations, but there is the same 
Lord. Seek the bread that does not perish. ''Life is more 
than meat, and the body more than raiment." Every word of 
God is nourishing to the soul. But our Lord is the Eternal 
"Word — the true bread that cometh down from heaven. 

One revelation of God is his material universe, and the more 
we know of this, the better able shall we be to use the wondrous 
gift of life as it was designed. All knowledge is good, and that 
which instructs men to be holy is the best. While we attach 
an infinite value to the word of God as expressed in the Bible, 
we must not forget that by the word also were made the things 
that are seen. God expresses himself in all his works. " Bay 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth know- 
ledge." There is really no antagonism in the re'^^elatioris of the 
Almighty, his written word, and his infinite works. "We see 
but a part now of the perfect meaning — enough to direct us ta 
the way of everlasting life, but not the whole that may contri- 
bute to the possible advantages of man. 

The love of God towards us is not a kind of severe 
charity, breaking the bread of his bounty only to the 
deserving and to those whose lives are cut after the strictest re- 
gulation pattern ; but a warm, genial sentiment, rather, feeding, 
without question and without rebuke, all the hungry and the 
faint who will accept of its blessed prov'sion ; yea, casting far 
and near on the waters of life that bread which, if once eateOf 
forbids further hunger for ever. 



THE CHRIST rA^'S WORK, 



By Eet. Octatitjs PEEUfCHiEr. 

** Te see then how that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only,** — 
James ii. 24. 

WHEN the Apostles went out to preach the Gospel, Christ 
was the burden of all they proclaimed. They rehearsed 
the simple story of the incarnation, and called upon men to 
renounce their sins and come to God through the Redeemer. 
They did not take a text of Scripture, as we do, and expound 
that. They only wove the old Scriptures into the fabric of 
their story as they would prove that what they preached 
should not be considered strange, since it was only that which 
had been throughout the ages proclaimed. 

As they preached, and the influence of the Gospel extended, 
others began to preach. New thoughts began to struggle into 
life, and new expressions were framed in which to clothe the 
thoughts. No thought being precisely the same in any two 
minds, and no expression being exactly equal to any thought, 
in the nature of things there must arise somewhat of confusion, 
and even, perhaps, somewhat of seeming contradiction. 

This confusion and contradiction did actually begin in the 
very times of the Apostles, and some of the Epistles now 
included in the canon of our Scriptures were written with 
special endeavour to counteract existing difficulty. This 
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Epistlo of James, doubtless, had such a purpose in yiew. Men 
then, as since, talked of faith and works ; then, as since, thcf 
became confused, and, in their confusion, strayed into entir. 
One thing this Epistle was written to tell us was, that faith 
without works was dead. The Apostle illustrates it by the life 
of Abraham, and then says : — ** Ye see then how that by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only." 

There are few subjects connected with religion more prac- 
tically important than this suggested by the text — few that 
have given rise to more discussion, and few that are still lea 
distinctly understood. 

One prime difficulty in our discussions vlj^jl any sulgert 
arises from our ^/^understanding each other. AVe do iw* 
though define positions — still less do we define terms. Evaj 
subject has its different aspects. Xo two of us approach it 
from precisely the same angle. "We try to express what i« 
Kce, and sometimes, from the very poverty of languege, the sane 
man uses the same words in different senses. Then any woii 
conveys a meaning to us only according to our knowledge and 
experience. "When I use a woid from my standpoint, yo* 
apply that word from yours, and the result is, with the same 
word, we are far from having the same tiling. Suppose ve 
had no perfect knowledge of the appearance of u human head, 
but each of us had seen one, and were called upon to describe it 
If you had seen the full face, then you had seen the eyes, the 
nose, the mouth. If I had seen a profile, then I had seen the 
same features, but under a veiy different aspect. If anothef 
looks at the back of the head, then he sees not these features at 
all. The result is, our reports differ, and yet, in a measure, 
I hey are all true. Then if wo were all talking of the profile, 
ijvcn no two of us, perhaps, would agree as to the exact point at 
which the perfect profile began. So, in any subject, one view 
melts into another. Blessed is he who knows that any suhject 
has many sides — more blessed is ho who, by patience and dih- 
p;ence, has seen more sides than one. 

The better to understand each other, suppose wc agree 
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» consider God's view of us — ^I mean this human unit, the 
Iwman race, as strictly parental. Let ns not divide the race 
iato any thing — as heathen and Christian, righteous and wicked — 
|nd let us suppose God looks upon us all as his children, not as a 
judge looks upon a criminal, without affection or real sympathy, 
tat with a heart yearning with every instinct of divinest love, 
let us also take the same view of mankind as we suppose God 
to take. 

If it he asked whether this is a right and Scriptural view, 
I can only say, I think it is. If Scripture, or nature, or 
'Gteon, or fact, says that God divides us in his affection, I have 
'tever seen it ; I have looked for it, but I cannot find it. I find 
^ are to some extent divided as to the degrees we receive of 
Sod's love, but, so far from its being God's doing, it is in spite 
tf all he has done to prevent it. There are wicked men, and 
hsj are punished; but not with anything God hurls upon 
kem, but only with that which God's love cannot prevent. 
lod's machinery for keeping us from ruin is infinite. However 
ricked or criminal we may be, God is still the truest and best 
iend the universe has in it for us. There are none righteous 
I God would like to see us righteous — ^none Christian as God 
oald like to see us Christian. "We are all heathen, and all 
liners — ^but a step from the best to the worst — the worst, but 
r Ood's grace, not so bad as it would be ; and the best, not so 
lod as by God's grace it ought to be. He had mercy upon all, 
id sent his Son that all might see that mercy, and return to the 
worn of our Father's love. That love is the law out of which 
I tilings proceed, and to which all things must answer. 
This will help us to define and understsoid what is meant by 
justification," '* to justify." This is an expression which has 
Jen much used in theology, but very little used by Christ, and 
it by bi"^ at all in our ordinary theological sense ; at least, I 
a not able to recall a passage in which it is so used by him. 
Te all know what justice means — **the rendering to any one 
a right" — ''conformity to truth, or reality." "Justifica- 
on,*' and " to justify," are words kindred to the word ^ustvc^. 
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" To justify " is *' to prove a thing to be conformable to ri^t 
What we mean by right is, as God has made things. In the 
moral world certain things must be, as, in mathematics, twice 
two must be four. God must be love — ^love must be forgiving. 
" Justification " is conformity to that in moral being whichthe 
law of love has made right. If that has made it right that upon 
repentance and amendment we should have all our sins f orgiyen, 
then, when we have truly repented and amended, we are justified 
in believing our sins forgiven. We stand acquitted. If we 
would justify ourselves in any action, then we must show we 
have acted according to right. If we justify any act, then we 
cannot be visited with the penalty of a wrong act. If we liave 
done a thing which is wrong by our law, and yet a thing under 
the circumstances justified by a higher law — ^if we kill a man, 
e. g,j which under one law is a wrong thing, and yet do it under 
the higher law of self-defence, we are treated as if we had not 
killed a man. So, if we have sinned, and we repent and amend, 
and God forgives, we are treated as though we had not sinned. 
Hence the theological sense of justification to treat as just one 
who to all appearance is guilty and deserving of pimishmait. 
Hence, as a still further sense, derived in consequence, it 
sometimes means pardon or absolution. 

Now, the law of absolution, or pardon, is the law of God's 
love. It was made in the beginning, when all other things were 
made. It involved the atonement. I do not know why, bnt 
there is the fact across all time — graven in the instincts of the 
whole human race. Infinite wisdom so ordained. I do know 
that, but for the atonement, we could not have known the lore 
of God. If my mother had neglected me, left me alone without 
an example or a word of counsel, I could not have known she 
loved me. I should have had reason to believe she did not bTO 
me. Her patience, her self-denial, her struggle to teach me 
and train me, they appeal to the depths of my being, and fill me 
with convincement of her love. Jesys Christ, from the bosom 
of the Father, made an atonement. It was virtually made in 
the beginning. It might \ia\e l;^^\im<^e for other worlds as 
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well as ours, but whether it was or not, it was made for all our 
world. Jesus "tasted death for every man." "He died not 
for our sins only, but also for the sins of the whole world." It 
waa of GM's own free love. " The free gift came upon all men 
to justification." The TJniversalist looks at this and says : 
'•All men are saved." But look at it — we were aU pardoned — 
hi when you forgive a man a sin, you do not necessarily make 
lim love you, and rid him of his sinfulness. The door of life 
Was thrown wide open. If we would enter, God would give us 
Kberally of eternal life and upbraid us not — ^never reap up any- 
Ihing. In a sense, we were all saved. The chains were 
tricken off. "We were set free, and as free — free to go back 
nd put. them on again if we chose. Only, even then, God 
rould not curse us, but restrain us, and help to find him out 
nd come nearer to him. Being released was redemption. 
teing like him would be salvation. Only that must be our own 
ct. God will not impose anything upon a moral being. The 
tenement made us free. God can have nothing in his moral 
ingdom by coercion, but all things by volition. The soul that 
omes to him must not only be convinced that there is no other 
Jod, but be thrilled with an increasing yearning to come closer 
o him, so that that soul shall never, in the cycles of being to 
ome, wander away from him. The law of life in Christ Jesus 
ras for all men, therefore for those before Calvary as for those 
Iter it. By means of it the Spirit of God dwelt with man to 
how him the way in which he ought to go. You find a moral 
BDse among all the nations of the earth. That Spirit was with 
Snocb. before the flood, and with Noah, and Job, and Abraham 
nd no nation has been without it. None living before Calvary 
3iew mnch about the atonement ; millions of them, absolutely 
lothing. None now know much. I am satisfied we do not see 
'et the beginning of that mysterious sacrifice upon Calvary, 
liilions still know absolutely nothing of it. Still its blessing to 
18 is not according to our knowledge of it ; it envelops us like an 
itmosphere ; we live in it ; we live by it. It is the all-pervading 
dement of God's ali-pervading love. You m\i&1[i ig«i(^^v^^>\iv\}C£A> 
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light, how ahsolutely true it is, that ** there is no other name 
given under heaven whereby ye may bo saved ; " and how it » 
that any man living up to the light of God's Spirit — given him 
by means of this atonement — though he be in a heathen land, 
may still be saved ; and how and why it is true that, " in every 
nation, he that feareth God is accepted with him." That is all 
that God wants ; whether we know of Christ, or do not know of 
him, that is the very object for which the atonement was made, 
that we might " fear God and do righteousness." That builds 
us into a likeness of him, and that is salvation. It is not the 
degree of our knowledge of Christ that saves us, but the degree 
of our likeness to him through the Spirit of God. Even the 
Atonement himself — the very light of God — in guiding a soul to 
the kingdom, said not a word of the atonement itself, but only 
the result for which the atonement was made — ** do this"— thi» 
that thou knowest to be right — " and thou shalt be saved." If 
they may do it who know not of Christ, through the light they 
have and the Spirit given to them, how undutiful, and therefor? 
doubly lost, are they who, knowing Christ, do it not! Kot 
because God condemneth, but that light is come into the world, 
and they love darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
arc evil. 

Now, this atonement had been foretold — it was foretold to a 
people whom God selected as a channel through which to convey 
the knowledge of it to the race. That people were too blind to 
perceive their work, and could not recognize the Messiah when 
he came. It is no use to say, ** Suppose the Jews had recognized 
him and not crucified him : how, then, could the atonement 
have been made?" They were our representatives. Had ^re 
been a people who could appreciate Christ, we had then been a» 
the angels, and so not needful of any atonement. The same 
cause which made the atonement necessary, made the crucifixion 
a fact. Beside, the crucifixion was not the whole atonement, 
as I shall presently show. The Jews, by mistaking the righteoiw- 
ness that God wanted, only acted a part as if in a play — and, so 
far from becoming truly toVi^Iomls ^wA^fe^, la^eamc the worst of 
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5n. In their wrangling once with the Messiah, they asked 
m what they must do in order to do the works of God, and he 
plied, "This is the work of God, that ye believe in him 
horn he hath sent." This is your work and the work of your 
ce, that you accept me, a true guide into all the truth and 
essings God designs for his children. As much as to say, as 
)did say on another occasion, **I am the way, the truth, and 
le life." By following me, you shall find the truth, and that 
ath shall lead into real life. That is the only road that leads 
God. 

This atonement then involved the incarnation. The incar- 
ition was the atonement. The incarnation embraces the 
anger, and the grave and resurrection, and all between them 
■not one act, nor a few acts, but all — the virtue — the in- 
action — ^the works — Gethsemane — the cross — the tomb. That 
as what Jesus gave for us men, and for our redemption. 
Sometimes, in speaking of a thing, we use a part for the whole, 
is the whole atonement which ** justifies " me or you, though 

2 be sinners, in coming to God for forgiveness. But the 
tipture says, '^ He rose again for our justification." It is 
*re than once said, *' We are justified by his blood." You 
' a prominent part — the culminating part of the thing — is put 

the whole thing. 
Then the Scripture changes the view — not as from God to 

but as from us to God. We hav€ been contemplating 
i's act toward us. It now turns to contemplate our act 
rard God. It speaks of us as availing ourselves of the 
don God has provided. Even the heathen believes in God's 

3 and forgiveness, and fears God and works righteousness in 
t belief, though he know nothing of the law by which that 
^iveness comes. We know of the law, and believe in the 
ion, and come for it. There is belief in both cases, or we 
Id not come. That belief biings us. Scrip turally and theo- 
cally it is called faith — in our case it is faith in the atone- 
it — the effect of God's love. In the heathen's case it is faith 
3od'8 love —the cause of the atonement. In either e«.^^ \^ 
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is faith in God, and hence Paul, putting the hand that accepts^ 
for the thing accepted, says, ** k. man is justified by faith." 
Eeally, he is justified by the law of life in Christ Jesus, but 
his faith brings him there to accept it, and by a common 
figure it is said " his faith justifies him," or *^he is justified by 
faith." 

Then sometimes, when a spiritual thing has a physical sign, 
we use the sign for the thing signified. "We speak of the cross 
as of the Gospel — of the cross, sometimes, as of Christ. Kow 
there may be a body where there is no soul — a dead body ; so 
there may be works where there is no faith— dead works. But 
in this mundane sphere — so far as we know — there can be na 
soul where there is no body. So there can be no faith where 
there are no works. ^* Paith without works is dead," i, e,y it is 
not at all — it is only a thing we dream of. If a brother or sister 
be naked and destitute of food, and you say unto them, depart in 
peace, be warmed and clothed, though you give them nothing 
they need, where is the profit ? If your faith produces no more 
than another man's unfaith, then what is the good of it ? "Who- 
ever is good for nothing ia not saved. It matters not what he 
thinks. Even so, faith, if it hath not works, is dead. If you 
show me your faith without your works, you show me nothing. 
Abraham was justified by his works. But for his works we 
could not have known he had faith. The body is put with the 
soul — the sign with the thing signified — and you see therefore 
how that /^ by works a man i^ justified." 

In a few words, of justification the love of God is the procuring 
cause — the atonement, in conjunction with our faith, is our 
availing means. Good works are the evidence of our faith. 

Eeason it, or Scripture it back again — only he that worketh 
hath any faith — or truly believeth — ** not every one that saith 
xmto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.'^ 
"You are my disciples if you do whatsoever I command 
you." This is the very purpose of the Gospel. "Herein is 
my rather glorified, that ye bear much fruit." Only he that 
believeth can be saved. Without faith it is impossible to please 
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^od. Truly believe, and thou shalt be saved ; truly believe, and 
you are saved. 

Take other Scriptures again : ^' Every work shall be brought 
^to judgment, whether it be good or evil." When you are at 
^e bar of God your life will be on the witness stand. *^ What- 
soever a mansoweth, that shall he also reap." While salvation 
^ extended to all, he alone receives it who accepts it, and each 
^He'has it in proportion as he is willing to receiye it. So God is 
J^st, and the justifier of him that believeth." You and I are 
^^ery day laying up treasure in heaven, or every day failing 
^ lay up treasure in heaven. You will not have my reward, 
^d I shall not have your reward. If you are close to Christ, 
§i*eat will be your gain ; if I am far from him, great will be 
^y loss ; and our distance from him is not according to our creed, 
■*^Tlt according to our likeness to him. 

jNTow, there is much said in the Scriptures about works. In 
^ that Jesus Christ says and recommends, everything is very 
(>lain, and you must have observed how in the Gospels Christ 
-onstantly dwells upoin works. Mark the difference between 
Jim and those that only borrow from him. It is when we come 
:o Paul and the Epistles we find ourselves puzzled. Much is 
laid of faith. Much is said of good works, the evidence of faith, 
ind the unskilful reader is likely to get confused. In the early 
igcs of the world men were yet too much in infancy to apprehend 
Si pure thought. They had to be taught by signs and figures 
and symbols and outward representations, as we teach our 
children by maps and globes and artificial aids. The condition 
"which rendered this a necessity, involved with it a very great 
danger, that of mistaking the representation for the thing 
xepresented ; just as if our children should attach a sacred value 
lo lions and crabs, supposing them to be amoug the stars, 
l)ecau8e they are the signs of our zodiac. A stone was set up to 
-commemorate the goodness of God. It became a god. A temple 
was built in which to worship, and lo ! they conceived that God 
was nowhere else but there. What was done as an expedient* 
became a necessity. What was purely an accideiit \ife^i.^T£ifc «a. 
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essence — commandraents were made, and religion became 
mortal system. That which God intended to set us free tumern^fc^ 
men into slares. For a very specific purpose a very peculir-sr _,7;. 
system grew up among the Jews. The meaning of it tlw 
wholly mistook. The eternal law of which, in the beginnin 
they had more than any nation, they merged into their eccl 
siastical system. From being the most favoured people th' 
became the most superstitious. They made a law as cruel 
death, and as unyielding as the grave. Eeligion thus becans. <, 
not what God made it — a thing to make us more true, more puar^r 
more wise — ^but a thing having nothing to do with heaven ^^ 
earth — an effigy, a toy, a thing to curse, and not to bless. 

Christ came to do away old things — ^to make all things new 

came **to call us unto libeiiy " — came to take us out of o^tir 
minority into manhood, into pure thought, into truth ax^^ 
reality. Many thought they believed in him and under8to^>^ 
him, but they could not rise above their old ideas, and insist ^^ 
upon carrying the name of Christ into their old dead forms — ^in. '^^ 
circumcision and baptism, into the priesthood, and all the mact*-^" 
nery of the old dead law. Paul resisted this with every ener^^T 
of his being. In all his Epistles, especially that to the Roniar^^ *> 
he endeavours to show that Christ is the one sacrifice, Christ \M^^ 
only Priest, Calvary the only altar; that henceforth God cair^* 
nothing for forms, but only for things ; God wants in us sincerit; 
reality, because man wants truth, education, virtue, gra'cff^ 
mercy, love — ^no more toys and shadows. He denounces the hu- 
as that which killoth. *^ By the works of the law can no man 
justified." They blind the mental and spiritual eye ; they mi 
men more selfish ; they are not life, but death. He recommei 
every grace and every virtue, all that is lovely and of 
report, with an emphasis which has never been surpassed, 
drawing his lines he used expressions which have been misunde -^^^ 
stood. Things dovetailed into other things have been torn fro: -^^' 
their connections. These fragments have been magnified in^ — ^" 
doctrines, and Paul has been made an authority for very fooli^^ — ^ 
things. J!f any went to an extteme ^eci^Vj or^^^lto — that involve 
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le old law. Because a thing, a thought, a soul-verity must 
pprehended in the mind, in the conscience, in the spiritual 
, irrespective of the form it might assume, men conceived 
all outward acts or works were superfluous. They set to 
ming — ^huilding grand castles in heaven, laying unction to 
• souls, pretending to he saints while not fit to live upon 
1. Because faith must be an inward thing, they even went 
p as to imagine the more they sinned the greater their faith, 
all we continue in sin that grace may abound? God 
d." They did not perceive that God had made soul-verities 
.0 other purpose than to be breathed into life. That was 
ion not to make something artificial, but to put the real into 
real, that which was alive into life, and so make life a 
uig, a progression more and more into the peace and 
will we long for — more and more into the perfect day God 
lesigned for us. No wonder James comes in to tell them to 
notice that a man is justified by works, and not by faith 

lese two errors — ^the law on the one side and dead faith on 
ther — ^have been contending in the world against the truth, 
ist man's real and highest good, ever since the days of the 
;tles. They are contending against it still. They have their 
jrs, theii' armies, their arsenals, their fortifications. They 
ar sometimes to us to be working against each other, but it 
appears so. They are both together working against 
st, against man, as all error of necessity must. The one 
5S tj us ignorance, superstition — the middle-ages fossilized, 
[)ark Ages preserved ; the other perpetuates pride, indiffer- 
to human good, wrapping oneself up in oneself. The two 
ther have made history very nearly repeat herself — have 
ght us back to a heathen civilization, to great worldliness 
carnality, to great churches, to cravings after riches, to 
'ing and grudging each other, to unrest and anxiety, to 
lerism, to the gnawing question of how to live, to the aboK- 
of marriage, to the adoption of divorce, to the scattering of 
ilies and the prevention of families, to the fact that men arc 
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looking about for hermitages — in short, to the brink o! 
calamity and ruin. The old law, ritualism — call it by what 
you will — is death. The self-complacency of Christians, the old 
dead faith — faith with works — the grand experiences and high 
hopes we talk about, and which withal we do nothiiig— it 
is death. In neither of them are we justified. We stand 
condemned. "We have neither faith nor works. We need 
conversion. If we are upon either side we are against Christ, 
against God, against man, against our own souls. We need to 
have our souls converted, and our whole life-action inverted; 
otherwise, be God's mercy what it may be, our creeds what they 
may, we have failed to apprehend the Saviour. We have not 
come out of darkness into light, out of the power of Satan nnto 
God. You see salvation is not something away off beyond the 
grave. Salvation is something here. If we are saved, the fact 
}& proclaimed. If we are not saved, that fact is proclaimed too. 
Tou see how that we are justified by works, and not by faith only. 
Now the thought occurs to me here, what are my good works* 
I confess I cannot mention one ; all my greatest undertakings 
have been my greatest failures ; I have never done one work 
which was not a marred, incomplete, and unsatisfactory thiflg- 
If there has been any goodness about it, that has only showed 
how the whole could have been and ought to have been bett*** 
David said, ** in God's sight, could no man living be justified* 
Verily, no man, even in his own sight, if he knows how to ^^' 
can justify himself. But this helps us to see what the ^^ 
works are which God requires. You send your child to 4-^ 
given thing ; you could do it yourself, and do it better ; 
could send somebody else to do it, and do it better ; but 
is not the thing. You want your child to learn how to do 
you want that child to manifest a spirit of obedience, of rei ^ 
, of desire to please. The child's work delights you accord^ 
to the spirit that animates it. You show it the imperfectioi 
itf work, that in another attempt it may attain to a 
success. Gradually the child becomes like you. It is the sp: ^ 
God wants in us all, that we may become like him. He wa-^ 
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lat spirit right in the realities amid which he places us. We 
onfoundgood works with great works. God knows no such 
liing in us as great works — that is impossible. If we under- 
take a great work, that work is a meanness in God's sight. 
M wants no great cathedrals and magnificent churclies. The 
Eudoos have those. The Moslems have those. The Jews of 
itelong ago in that beat us all. They are diyided unto all 
>eople under heaven. God wants no high sounding names— 
to Pharisaic ambition. The wonderful works of Jesus were not 
18 most wonderful works. Nor were they anything in them- 
Blves, except as they were types for us. God wants us to raise 
^© dead, to cast out devils, to feed the hungry ; God wants us 
^ be true to the trusts committed to us in life, wants us to have 
calling in which we contemplate the real good of our fellow 
en ; and one legitimate calling is as good as another, mine no 
tter than yours. He wants me to know.the truth, and preach 
B truth, and practise the truth ; wants us to know that mind 
i soul are the gems of our being ; wants us to get out of 
Lorance, out of self, into knowledge and a higher life ; wants 
to have every grace, evrery virtue, without ever thinking we 
7e one grace or one virtue. If you can realize the responsi- 
ity of life ; if you can train your children ; if you can unite 
IT household in bonds of love ; if you can by example and 
jcept stimulate a noble ambition in those around you ; if you 
1 mould another being into a Christian manhood or woman- 
>d, you can do a good work. If you can be true and just in 
your dealings, if you can pay your debts, if you can live 
thin your income and not be ashamed to do it, if you can be 
re and transparent in your life, if you can give only words of 
icerity to those whom you know despise you, if you can hear 
ry silly things said to you in the name of politeness, and not 
3eat those things back again, nor to anybody else, you can do 
rery good work. If you can have a liberal public spirit, that 
pes for your neighbour as for yourself; if you can build a 
urch to which you can bring the poor, and not for the sake 
something for you to glory in ; if you can go to church your- 
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self to worship God, and not study your neighbour's 
you can do a very good work. If you can go out to t 
people who do not appreciate your work ; if you can j 
• to the worthless ; if you can give clothes to your en 
when you are reviled you revile not again ; if you can 
be told you are a fool, and half believe it ; if you can 
burdens and ills of life, the crosses and privations, witl 
missive, an acquiescent mind ; if you can thank God fo: 
dealings with you ; if you can thank him for any us 
at whatever cost, you may accomplish ; if you can nes 
to him, and feel he is your father, then you can dc 
work, then you can please him, and in his infinite 
reckoned with the angels in heaven. Do you ask me 
works will save you ? I tell you, no ! Jesus Christ sa 
and your works will tell you whether you are saved, 
see then how that by works a man is justified, and not 
only." 



lUE IMPOTENCE OF THE LAW. 
Br Eev. William G. T. Shedd, D.D. 

^ the law made nothing perfect^ but the bringing in of a better hope did ; 
by the which we draw nigh unto God,^^ — Hebrews vii. 19. 



1 . 



IS the aim of the Epistle to the Hebrews to teach the 

insufficiency of the Jewish dispensation to save the human 
e from the wrath of God and the power of sin, and the all- 
Bcienoy of the Gospel dispensation to do this. Hence the 
ter of this epistle endeavours, with special effort, to make 
Hebrews feel the weakness of their old and much esteemed 
jion, and to show them that the only benefit which God 
nded by its establishment was to point men to the perfect 

final religion of the Gospel. This he does by examining 
parts of the old economy. In the first place, the sacrifices 
?r the Mosaic law were not designed to extinguish the sense 
:uilt — **for it is not possible that the blood of bulls and 
8 should take away sin " — but were intended merely to 
ken the sense of guilt, and thereby to lead the Jew to look 
hat mercy of God which, at a future day, was to be 
bitcd in the sacrifice of his eternal Son. The Jewish 
sthood, again, standing between the sinner and God, were 
able to avert the Divine displeasure, for as sinners they 

were themselves exposed to it. They could only typify, 
direct the guilty to the great High Priest, the Messiah, 
m God*s mercy would send in the fulness of time. Lastly, 
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the moral law, proclaimed amidst the thunderings and li^t- 
nings of Sinai, had no power to secure obedience, but only a 
fearful power to produce the consciousness of disobedience, and 
of exposure to a death far more awful than that threatened 
against the man who should touch the burning mountain. 

It was thus the design of God, by this legal and preparatory 
dispensation, to disclose to man his ruined and helpless coa- 
dition, and his need of looking to him for everything that 
pertains to redemption. And he did it by so arranging 
dispensation that the Jew might, as it were, make the trial 
see if he could be his own redeemer. He instituted a long and j 
burdensome round of observances, by means of which the Jew 
might, if possible, extinguish the remorse of bis conscience, and 
produce the peace of God in his soul. God seems, by the sacri- 
fices under the law, and the many and costly offerings which 
the Jew was commanded to bring into the temple of the Loid, 
to have virtually said to him, " Thou art guilty, and my wrath 
righteously abides within thy conscience ; yet, do what thou 
canst to free thyself from it — free thyself from it if thou canst 
— ^bring an offering, and come before me. But when thou hast 
found that thy conscience still remains perturbed and nn- 
pacified, and thy heart still continues corrupt and sinful, then 
look away from thy agency and thy offering, to my clemency 
and my offering ; trust not in these finite sacrifices of the lamh 
and the goat, but let them merely remind thee of the infinite 
sacrifice which in the fulness of time I will provide for the sfai 
of the world, and thy peace shall be as a river, and thy 
righteousness as the waves of the sea." 

But the proud and legal spirit of the Jew blinded him, and 
he did not perceive the true meaning and intent of his national 
religion. He made it an end, instead of a mere means to all 
end. Hence it became a mechanical round of observances, kept 
up by custom, and eventually lost the power, which it had in 
the earlier and better ages of the Jewish commonwealth, rf 
awakening the feeling of guilt and the sense of the need of ft 
Bedeemer, Thus, in the daya oi o\a ^o^wsa:*^ ^^igeaxance npcm 
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arth, the chosen guardians of this religion, which was 
led to make men humble and feel their personal ill-desert 
eed of mercy, had become self-satisfied and self-righteous, 
igion designed to prompt the utterance of the greatest of 
ophets, ** "Woe is me ! I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips ;" now prompted 
tterance of the Pharisee, ** I thank thee that I am not as 
men are." 

i Jew, in the times of our Saviour and his Apostles, had thus 
ly mistaken the nature and purpose of the Old dispensa- 
md hence was the most bitter opponent of the New. He 

in the formal and ceremonial sacrifice of bulls and goats, 

;heref ore, counted the blood of the Son of God an unholy 

He thought to appear before him, in whose sight the 

OS are not clean, clothed in his own righteousness, and 

despised the righteousness of Christ. In reality, he 
led to the justice of God, and, therefore, rejected the 
m of mercy. 

; this spirit is not confined to the Jew. It pervades the 
a race. Man is naturally a legalist. He desires to be 
ed by his own character and his own works, and reluc- 
at the thought of being accepted upon the ground of 
Br's merits. This Judaistic spirit is seen wherever there 
ae of the publican's feeling when he said, "God be 
ful to me, a sinner." All confidence in personal virtue, 
peals to civil integrity, all attendance upon the ordinances 
5 Christian religion without the exercise of the Christian's 
mce and faith, is, in reality, an exhibition of that same 
unevangelic spirit which in its extreme form inflated the 
see, and led him to tithe mint, anise, and cummin. Man's 
leral rejection of the SoU of God as suffering the just for 
ijust, as the manifestation of the Divine clemency towards 
linal, is a sign either that he is insensible of his guilt, or 
lat, being somewhat conscious of it, he thinks to cancel it 
If. 
1, iMvik and act as men may, the m.etl:io& oi Qi^^Vsi^^ 
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Gospel is the only method. Other foundation can no man lay 
than is laid; for it rests upon etuhbom facts and inexorable 
principles. God knows that however anxiously a transgresBor 
may strive to pacify his conscience, and prepare it for the judg- 
ment day, its deep remorse can be removed only by the Lloodof 
incarnate Deity ; that however sedulously ho may attempt tfr 
obey the law, he will utterly fail, unless he is inwardly renewed" 
and strengthened by the Holy Ghost. He knows that mere l)flrc- 
law can make no sinner perfect again, but that only the bringiflg 
in of a ** better hope " can, a hope by the which we draw nigji 
to God. 

The text leads us to inquire : Why cannot the moral law mok 
fallen man perfect ? Or, in other words : " Why cannot the U» 
commandments save a sinner ?" 

That we may answer this question, we must first understand 
what is meant by a perfect man. It is one in whom there is no 
defect or fault of any kind — one, therefore, who has no perturba- 
tion in his conscience, and no sin in his heart. It is a man who 
is entirely at peace with himself and with God, and whose- 
affections are in perfect conformity with the Divine law. 

But fallen man, man as we find him universally, is character- 
ized by both a remorseful conscience and on evil heart. Hi6= 
conscience distresses him, not indeed uniformly and constantlji 
but in the great emergencies of his life — ^in the hour of sickness, 
danger, death — and his heart is selfish and corrupt continually- 
He lacks perfection, therefore, in two particulars: first, m 
respect to acquittal at the bar of justice ; and secondly, in respect 
to inward purity. That, therefore, which proposes to makehuB 
perfect again must quiet the sense of guilt upon valid ground^ 
and must produce a holy character. If the method fails in eitber 
of these two respects, it fails altogether in making a perfect mai^ 

But how can the moral law, or the ceremonial law, ®^ 

both united, produce within the human soul the checrf^ 

liberating sense of acquittal and reconciliation with Go*** 

justice ? TVhy, the very function and office work of law, in *** 

its forma, is to condemn and teml^ tti^ Xxwas^reaaor ; how, tb^' 
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t calm and soothe him? Or, is there anything in the 
rmanco of duty, in the act of obeying law, that is adapted 
Dduce this result, by taking away guilt ? Suppose that a 
erer could and should perform a perfectly holy act, would it 
y relief to his anguished conscience, if he should offer it as 
3lation to Eternal Justice for the sin that is past — if he 
fl plead it as an offset for having killed a man ? When 
urselves review the past, and see that we have not kept 
aw up to the present point in our lives, is the gnawing 
) worm to be stopped by resolving to keep it, and actually 
ng it from this point ? Can such a use of the law as this is, 
leperformancc of good works, imaginary or real ones, imper- 
r perfect ones, discharge the office of an atonement, and so 
us perfect in the forum of conscience, and fill us with a 
and lasting sense of reconciliation with the offended majesty 
istice of God ? Plainly not. For there is nothing compen- 
'y nothing cancelling, nothing of the nature of a satisfaction 
tice, in the best obedience that was ever rendered to moral 
)y saint, angel, or seraph. Because the creature owes the 
. He is obligated from the very first instant of his exist- 
onward and evermore, to love God supremely, and to obey 
erfectly in every act and element of his being. Therefore 
jrfcctly obedient saint, angel, and seraph must each say : 
1 an unprofitable servant, I have done only that which it 
ly duty to do ; I can make no amends for past failures ; I 
) no work that is meritorious and atoning." Obedience to 
;hcn, by a creature, and still less by a sinner, can never 
for the sins that are past; can never make the guilty 
:t ** in things pertaining to conscience." And if a man, in 
adirect and roundabout manner, neglect the provisions of 
ospel, neglect the oblation of Jesus Chiist, and betake 
If to the discharge of his own duty as a substitute therefor, 
ly finds that the flame burns hotter, and the fang of the 
is sharper. If he look to the moral law in any form, and 
y method, that he may get quit of his remorse and his fears 
Igment; the feeling of unreconcib^ation with justice, and the 
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fearful looking for of judgment, is only made more vivid 
deep. Whoever attempts the discharge of duties for the purpose 
of atoning for his sins takes a direct method of increasing the 
pains and perturbations which he seeks to remove. The more 
he thinks of law, and the more he endeavours to obey it for tiie 
purpose of purchasing the pardon of past transgression, the more 
wretched does he become. Look into the lacerated conscience 
of Martin Luther before he found the Cross ; examine the anxiety 
and gloom of Chalmers before he saw the Lamb of God, for proof 
that this is so. These men, at first, were most earnest in their 
use of the law in order to reinstate themselves in right relatione 
with God's justice. But the more they toiled in this direction, 
the less they succeeded. Burning with inward anguisli, and 
with God's arrows sticking fast in him, shall the transgressor get 
relief from the attribute of Divine justice, and the qualities of 
law ? Shall the ten commandments of Sinai, in any of their 
forms or uses, send a cooling and calming virtue through the hot 
conscience ? With these kindling flashes in his guilt-stricken 
spirit, shall he run into the very identical fire that kindled 
them ? Shall he try to quench them in that ** Tophet which is 
ordained of old ; which is mside deep and large ; the pile of 
which is fire and much wood, and the breath of the Lord like a 
stream of brimstone doth kindle it ?" And yet such is, in 
reality, the attempt of every man who, upon being convicted in 
his conscience of guilt before God, endeavours to attain peace by 
resolutions to alter his course of conduct, and strenuous endea- 
vours to obey the commands of God ; in short, by relying upon th^ 
law, in any form, as a means of reconciliation. Such is the 
suicidal effort of every man who substitutes the law for the 
gospel, and expects to produce within himself the everlasting 
peace of God by anything short of the atonement of God. 

Let us fix it, then, as a fact, that the feeling of culpability 
and unreconciliation can never be removed so long as we do 
not look entirely away from our own character and works to 
the mere pure mercy of God in the blood of Christ. The trans- 
gressor can never atone for crime by anything that he can 
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•^er, or anything that he can do. He can never establish a 
jroand of justification, a reason why he should be forgiven, by 
^ tears, or his prayers, or his acts. Neither the law, nor his 
attempts to obey the law, can re-instate him in his original 
Klations to justice, and make him perfect again in respect to his 
cwificience. The ten commandments can never silence his 
uivard misgivings and his moral fears, for they are given for 
^ very purpose of producing misgivings and causing fears. 
'The law worketh wrath." And if this truth and fact be 
Nearly perceived, and boldly acknowledged to his own mind, it 
^ cut him off from all these legal devices and attempts, and 
'ill shut him up to the Divine mercy and the Divine promise 
I Christ, where alone he is safe. 

We have thus seen that one of the two things necessary in 
der that apostate man may become perfect again, — ^viz., the 
•cificatiou of his conscience,— cannot be obtained in and by 
e law, in any of its forms or uses. Let us now examine the 
lier thing necessary in order to human perfection, and see 
iat the law can do towards it. 

The other requisite, in order that fallen man may become 
rfect again, is a holy heart and will. Can the moral law 
Ig^inate this ? That we may rightly answer the question, let 
remember that a holy will is one that keeps the law of God 
9iitaneously, and that a perfect heart is one that sends forth 
ly affections and pure thoughts as naturally as the sinful 
art sends forth unholy affections and impure thoughts. A 
ly will, like an evil will, is a wonderful and wonderfully 
rtile power. It does not consist in an ability to make a few 

many separate resolutions of obedience to the divine law, but 

being itself one great inclination and determination con- 
mally and mightily going forth. A holy will, therefore, is 
le that from its very nature and spontaneity seeks God, and 
le glory of God. It does not even need to make a specific 
tflolution to obey, any more than an affectionate child needs to 
isolve to obey its father. 

In like manner, a perfect and holy heart is a far more pro- 
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found and capacious thing than men who hare never seriously 
tiled to obtain it deem it to be. It does not consist in the 
possession of a few or many thoughts mixed "with some sinM 
ones, or in having a few or many holy desires together with sonw 
corrupt ones. A perfect heart is one undivided agency, and does 
not produce, a^ the imperfectly sanctified heart of the Christian 
docs, fniits of holiness and fruits of sin, holy thoughts aad 
unholy thoughts. It is itself a root and centre of holiness, and 
nothing but goodness springs up from it. The angels of God aie 
totally holy. Their wills arc unceasingly going forth towards 
him with ease and delight ; their hearts are unintermittently 
gushing out emotions of love, and feelings of adoration, and 
thoughts of reverence, and therefore the song that they sing is un- 
ceasing, and the smoke of their incense ascendethfor ever and ever. 
Such is the holy will and the perfect heart which fallen matt 
must obtain in order to be fit lor heaven. To this complexion 
must he come at last. And now we ask : can the law generate 
all this excellence within the human soul ? In order to answer 
this question we must consider the nature of law, and the 
manner of its operation. The law, as antithetic to the gospel, 
and as the word is employed in the text, is in its nature 
mandatory and minatory. It commands, and it threatens. This 
is the style of its operation. Can a perfect heart be originated 
in a sinner by these two metliods ? Does the stem beheet, 
**Do this or die," secure his willing and joyful obedience? On 
the contrary, the very fact that the law of God comes up befflW 
him coupled thus with a threatening evinces that his aversiim 
and hostility are most intense. As the Apostle t*ays, ** The law 
is not made for a righteous man ; but for the lawless and dis- 
obedient, for the ungodly and for sinners." "Were man, Bw 
the angels on high, sweetly obedient to the divine will, there 
would be no arming of law with terror, no proclamation of ten 
<-.ommandments amidst thundcrings and lightnings. He would 
be a law unto himself, as all the heavenly host are, — the law 
working impulsively within him by its own exceeding lawfnl- 
jiess and beauty. The very fact that God, in the instance rf 
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is compelled to emphasize the penalty along "witli the 
e, — ^to say, " Keep my commandments upon pain of eternal 
" — is proof conclusive that man is a rebel, and 
ely so. 

i now what is the effect of this combination of command 
ireatening upon the agent ? Is ho moulded by it ? Does 
genially sway and incb'ae him? On the contrary, is he- 
xcited to opposition by it ? When the commandment 
38," loaded down with menace and damnation, does not sin 
ire," as the apostle affirms (Rom. vii. 9-12)? Arrest the 
ressor in the very act of disobedience, and ring in his eai's 
Thou shalt not," of the Decalogue, and does he find that 
V has the power to alter his inclination, to overcome his 

mind, and make him perfect in holiness? On the 
py, the more you ply him with the stern command, and 
ire you emphasize the awful threatening, the more do you 
lim conscious of inward sin, and awaken his depravity, 
law," as St. Paul affirms in a veiy remarkable text, 
strength of sin" (I Cor. xv. 56), instead of being its 
ition. Kay, he had not even known sin, but by the law : 
had not known lust, except the law had said, " Thou 
>t lust." The commandment stimulates, instead of ex- 
ig, his hostility to the Divine government ; and so long 
mere command, and the mere threat — which, as the hymn 
s, is all the law can do — are brought to bear, the 
ity of the rebellious heart becomes more and more 
it, and more and more intensified. 
'6 is no more touching poem in all literature than that 

which the pensive and moral Schiller portrays the 
e of an ingenious youth who would find the source of 
mrification in the moral law ; who would seek the power 
n transform him, in the mere imperatives of his con- 
, and the mere strugglings and spasms of his own will, 
resents him as endeavouring earnestly and long to feel 
50 of obligation, and as toiling sedulously to school him- 
» virtue bj the bare power, by the dead l\tfc, oi ^m^.-^. 
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But the longer he tries, the more he loathes the repaints rf 
law. Virtue, instead of growing lovely to him, becomes mow 
and more severe, austere, and repellant. His life, as the 
Scripture phrases it, is *' under law," and not under lorn 
There is nothing spontaneous, nothing willing, nothing genial 
in his religion. He does not enjoy religion, but he endiutt 
religion. Conscience does not, in the least, renovate his will, 
but merely checks it, or goads it. He becomes wearied and 
worn, and conscious that after all his self-schooling he is the 
same creature at heart, in his disposition and affections, that 
he was at the commencement of the effort, he cries out, " Oh! 
Virtue, take back thy crown and let me sin." The tired and 
disgusted soul would once more do a spontaneous thing. 

Was, then, that which is good made death unto this youth by 
a Divine arrangement ? Is this the original and necessaiy 
relation which law sustains to the will and affections of an 
accountable creature ? Must the pure and holy law of God, 
from the very nature of things, be a weariness and a curse? 
God forbid ! But sin that it mig?it appear sin, working deafli 
in the sinner by that which is good — that sin by the command- 
ment might become, might be seen to be, exceeding sinftd. 
The law is like a chemical test. It eats into sin enough to 
show what sin is, and there it stops. The lunar caustic bites 
into the dead flesh of the mortified limb, but there is no healing 
virtue in the lunar caustic. The moral law makes no inward 
alterations in a sinner. In its own distinctive and proper action 
upon the heart and will of an apostate being, it is fitted only ta 
elicit and exasperate his existing enmity. It can, therefore, no 
more be a source of santification, than it can be of justification; 

Of what use, then, is the law to a fallen man ? some one will 
ask. Why is the commandment enunciated in the ScriptureB, 
and why is the Christian ministry perpetually preaching it ta 
men dead in trespasses and sins ? If the law can subdue no 
man's obstinate will, and can renovate no man's corrupt heart— 
if it can make nothing perfect in human character — theOi 
^^ wherefore serveth the law*^" '^\^ ^«>.^ ^A&s^ l^ecause of 
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^^^ansgressions," says the Apostle in answer to this very question 

VCWatians iii. 19). It is preached and forced home in order to 

^tect sin, but not to remove it ; to bring men to a consciousness 

^ the evil of their hearts, but not to change their hearts. 

*For," continues the Apostle, **if there had been a law given 

"Which could have given life " — which could produce a trans- 

ftnaation of character — ** then verily righteousness should have 

wen by the law." It is not because the stem and threatening 

<x»nmandment can impart spiritual vitality to the sinner, but 

hecause it can produce within him the keen, vivid sense of 

spiritual death, that it is enunciated in the Word of God, and 

proclaimed from the Christian pulpit. The Divine law is waved 

Eke a flashing sword before the eyes of man — not because it can 

make him alive, but because it can slay him, that he may then 

be made alive, not by the law, but by the Holy Ghost — by the 

breath that cometh from the four winds, and breathes on the 

filain. 

It is easy to see, by a moment's reflection, that, from the 
nature of the case, the moral law cannot bo a source of spiritual 
life and sanctiflcation to a soul that has lost these. Por lavir 
primarily supposes life, supposes an obedient inclination, and 
therefore does not produce it. It is not the function of any law 
to impart that moral force, that right disposition of the heart, 
by which its command is to be obeyed. The State, for example, 
enacts a law against murder, but this mere enactment does not, 
and cannot, produce a benevolent disposition in the citizens of 
the commonwealth in case they are destitute of it. How often 
do we hear the remark that it is impossible to legislate either 
morality or religion into the people. When the Supremo 
Gk)vemor first placed man under the obligations and sovereignty 
of law, he created him in his own image and likeness, endow- 
ing him with that holy ?eart and right inclination which obeys 
the law of God with ease and delight. God made man upright, 
and in this state he could and did keep the commands of God 
perfectly. If, therefore, by any subsequent action upon their 
part, mankind have gone out of the primary relatioiiaitiv^ va. 
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which they stood to law, and have by their apostasy lost aE 
holy sympathy with it, and all affectionate disposition to obey 
it, it only remains for the law, not to change along with them, 
but to continue immutably the same pure and righteous things 
and to say, *^ Obey perfectly, and thou shalt live; disobey in a 
single instance, and thou shalt die." 

But the text teaches us, that although the law can make no 
sinful man perfect, cither upon the side of justification or of 
sanctification, ** the bringing in of a better hope" can. This 
hope is the evangelic hope — the yearning desire, and the humWe 
trust — to be forgiven through the atonement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to be sanctified by the indwelling power of the 
Holy Ghost. A simple, but a most powerful thing ! Does the 
law, in its abrupt and terrible operation in my conscience, start 
out the feeling of guiltiness until I throb with anguish and 
moral fear ? I hope, 1 trust, I ask, to be pardoned through the 
blood of the Eternal Son of God, my lledeemer. I will answer 
all these accusations of law and conscience, by pleading what 
my Lord has done. 

Again, does the law search me, and probe me, and elicit me, 
and reveal me, until I would shrink out of the sight of God 
and of myself? I hope, I trust, I ask, to be made pure as the 
angels, spotless as the seraphim, by the transforming grace of , 
the Holy Spirit. This confidence in Christ's person and work 
is the anchor — an anchor that was never yet wrenched from the 
<:lefts of the Rock of Ages, and never will be through the seons 
of aeons. By this hope, which goes away from self, and goes 
away from the law, to Christ's oblation and the Holy Spirif s 
<mergy, we do indeed draw very nigh to God — ** heart to heart, 
spirit to spirit, life to life." 

1. The unfolding of this text of Scripture shows, in the first 
])lace, the importance of having a distinct and discrmttiating 
conception of law, and especially of its proper function in reference 
to a sinful being, Yeiy much is gained when we understand 
precisely what the moral law, as taught in the Scriptures, and 
written ia our consciences, can do, vmd caivnot do, towards our 
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ilvation. It can do nothing positively and efficiently. It 
umot extinguish a particle of our guilt, and it cannot purp:c 
WSJ a particle of our corruption. Its operation is wholly 
Bgative and preparatory. It is merely a schoolmaster to^ 
Miduct us to Christ. And the more definitely this truth and 
ict is fixed in our minds, the more intelligently shall we 
roceed in our use of law and conscience. 
2. In the second place, the unfolding of this text shows the 
iportance of using the law faithfully and fearlessly within its 
m limits^ and in accordance with its proper function. It is 
squently asked what the sinner shall do in the work of 
lyation. The answer is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
art. Be continually applying the law of God to your personal 
aracter and conduct. Keep an active and a searching con- 
ience within your sinful soul. Use the high, broad, and strict 
mmandment of God as an instrumentality by which all case 
d all indifference in sin shall be banished from the breast. 
nploy all this apparatus of torture, as perhaps it may seem to 
lU m some sorrowful hours, and break up that moral drowse 
d lethargy which is ruining so many souls. And then cease 
is work the instant you have experimentally found out that 
e law reaches a limit beyond which it cannot go — ^that it 
pgives none of the sins which it detects, produces no change 
the heart whose vileness it reveals, and makes no lost sinner 
rfect again. Having used the law legitimately, for purposes 
illumination and conviction merely, leave it for ever as a 
area of justification and sanctification, and seek these in 
irist's atonement, and the Holy Spirit's gracious operation in 
e heart. Then sin shall not have dominion over you ; for you 
all not be xmder law, but under grace. After that faith is 
me, ye are no longer under a schoolmaster. Por ye axe tlicn 
.e children of God by faith in Christ Jesus (Galatians iii. 25, 26). 
How simple are the terms of salvation ! But then they pre- 
ippose this work of the law — this guilt-smitten conscience, 
bd this wearying sense of bondage to sin. It is easy for a 
irity soul to dimk down the draught of cold. ^a\.^t. ^oKXivEi^ 
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is simpler, nothing is more grateful to the sensations. But, 
suppose that the soul is satiated, and is not a thirsty one. Then, 
nothing is more forced and repelling than this same dran^i 
So is it with the provisions of the gospel. Do we feel ourselves 
to be guilty beings ; do we hunger, and do we thirst for the 
expiation of our sins? Then the blood of Christ is diink 
indeed, and his flesh is meat with emphasis. But are we at ease 
and self-contented ? Then, nothing is more distasteful than the 
terms of salvation — Christ is a root out of dry ground. And 
so long as we remain in this unfeeling and torpid state, 
salvation is an utter impossibility. The seed of the gospel 
cannot germinate and grow upon a rock. 



GOOD WORKS. 



By Eet. David Swing. 



lee then that hy works a Man Ujuatifiedy and not hy faith onlyy- 
24. 



>EYER should undertake to find any one doctrine in 
^hich all the essentials of salvation should be contained, 
have before him a task difficult indeed. The wants of 
I are many and varied. The variety and richness which 

in nature, with its seasons — with its myriad species of 
md animals — with its waters that reveal different colours, 
ih its stars which shine in different lights, are an emblem 
: may be expected in the spirit world ; and hence, in any 

salvation that may spring up in the spiritual confines, 
hould be expected some such variety of action and of 
9 as would harmonize with a varied soul and a varied 

There was once a sect — and they have not all gone from 
ret — who were called Solifidians, because they expected 
•n because they believed Christ would bestow, or had 
3d, upon them that great boon. This sect had condensed 
ole Bible into a single sentence, and all conduct into a 
operation called belief, and hence their chief virtue must 
jen that of placid expectation. In hours of gratitude 
e office of a Mediator, there often seems nothing in the 
vai him and his cross. Comparatively, all else fades; 

reverie of the Cluistian is booh "biokeu \s^ ^'a ^^t^^> 
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** Why stand ye here idle ?" '* Blessed are the pure in heart/' 
and " Ye pee that by works a man is justified, and not by faitli 
only ; " and in a moment he finds himself in the midst of a varied 
world, rich and beautiful as the tropics — a world in which faith 
in Christ is of vast moment, but does not lay waste the whole 
continent. The question how the mediatorial office of Christ 
may do all, if man must also do good works, is just such a 
question as is sprung upon us by the human will. How can 
God accomplish his will, and at the same time permit man to 
possess an independent, self-determining volition ? I know of 
no method by which we can make works necessary or essential 
in a kingdom of perfect redemption or perfect forgiveness ; but 
this difficulty wo pass by, and, as in the case of the will, would 
cast ourselves upon the evident facts of Christianity and of 
common life ; and the facts are that the Bible, from first to last, 
insists upon personal righteousness. Common life, or society, 
teaches us also that a salvation that did not insist upon virtue 
would be the destruction of society in all its temporal interests. 
If heaven could be sustained and peopled by faith without good 
works, earth at least could not ; it would be compelled to resort 
to moral lives. 

The doctrine of salvation by faith must therefore be so stated 
and held as to leave society its friend, trusting faith rather than 
fearing it, and must be so stated and held as to leave the other 
doctrines of Christianity some reason of existence. In their joy 
over the newly-discovered idea of salvation by the mediation of 
Christ, some of the divines around Luther, with Luther himself, 
declared that no amount of sin would imperil the soul that 
should possess this marvellous faith. Thus at one stroke the 
doctrines of regeneration, and repentance, and sanctification, and 
love to man, are cut down as cumberers of the ground. The 
Bible is reduced to one sentence ; its grateful music is silenced 
into one note, to be sounded evermore upon a single string. This 
cannot bo wondered at, however, for the tendency of zealous 
minds is always to narrow the universe, and make it all flow in 
tho ch&jmel of their almost aedOieii^^ tVLWi^t or taste. There 
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^re always those with whom some one doctrine has eclipsed all 
other truths of the Bible. The Second Adventists possess souls 
loU of little except the immediate coming of the Lord, 
hundreds of times have they stood in white robes awaiting for 
Ws coming in the clouds in gi*eat glory. Thus, all through the 
Mstory of religion, the limitations of the individual, the atomic 
<lUality of the soul, has always revealed itself, in its selecting 
^ atom only of God's vast truth. In religion we all verify the 
legend of Achilles, that, when an infant, having been placed in 
4 room full of objects, he picked out a sword. Thus, his soul 
being only an atom, it was able to appreciate only an atom of 
the varied world. He passed by, as though they did not exist, 
;he implements of art or industry — the emblems of music, poetry, 
doquence, perhaps the ivory images of the gods — and drew forth 
he emblem of death and injustice. In that far-off age one of 
he wise men declared philosophy to be a study of death, thus 
elling us, not the whole truth, but that the clouds and 
olemnity of the grave had so impressed this one mind, that to 
dm there was nothing worthy of profound logic except the last 
lour of human life. Thus, we all go down to the great truths 
)i God as a child would go to a river bank, as if to empty it 
vith its silver cup ; but, after all our efforts, there flows onward 
he mighty stream, unconscious of the vain mortals upon the bank, 
ilach individual is so much less than religion, so infinitely 
)eneath his own Christianity, that we are bound to feel that 
ifter all his wanderings in its confines there will still be almost 
kvhole continents upon which his footstep has not been, whose 
iora has never greeted his eye, whose bird-song has never 
lelighted his ear. It is in such a confession of the narrowness 
)f individuals we Can best find explanation of such an exaltation 
)f *' belief " over personal virtue as has been and is yet to be seen 
n many places, in many minds and hearts, and in many systems 
ilso, in the great Christian church. Many systems of doctrine 
ire the work of individuals — places where some finite one has 
«at down to measure the infinite, and has supposed the universe 
;obe all estimated and expressed when he had only been studying 
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his own mind and heart in the mirror of his innocent fancy. 
Then have come the councils to adopt this measurement, 
and then have followed hundreds of years in which all measu- 
ring rested, and in which all went daily and repeated the words 
of the individual whom they had adopted as monarch wliile 
living, and as saint when dead. Whether there will ever be a 
creed that will do justice to the Bible, one cannot ventuie to 
predict. The world is capable of making great progress, and it 
loves always the forward movement ; hence no one can determine 
what may be the ultimate result of this capability and this 
longing ; but up t^ our brilliant century all the estimates of 
Bible doctrine have come far short of conveying to mankind 
the lessons taught in the Holy Scriptures. The Arminian 
creeds fall short of expressing the divine side of the universe, 
while the Calvinistic creeds come short upon the human side ; 
the Episcopacy has perhaps too much of the external, the 
Puritan too little ; the old Baptist and Covenanter contained too 
much of perdition, the liberals too much of paradise; so that 
upon all sides the scene is as though we had all rushed forth to 
see the whole lAiiverse with our one sense of sight, or to take 
up an ocean in the hollow of our hand. It may be that, as the 
Bible contains the many sides of an infinite thought, the world 
will always be happy to drink of the stream, but wiU never ho 
able to count its drops, or see all the smiling of its waves ; and 
that it will be necessary for us, and for all who come after us, to 
hold our creeds in our hands indeed, and then to say of religion, 
as Newton said of the universe, **I have only gathered a few 
shells upon the beach." The religion of man will always he 
larger than any measuring soul. 

This long discussion may now prepare us to hear the words 
of St. James, which so conflict with the Solifidian words of our 
creeds, and of the sacred Book, elsewhere in its pages. The con- 
flict is, however, only among mortals; it is not in the book, if 
we confess the many-sidedness of the world of morals ; but when 
men so define faith, or so rigidly as as to eclipse human virtue, 
they create a fatal discord. When men come to a verse about 
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the Jew came to his bond, determined to have the 
f flesh, Paul and James both may as well abandon the 
teaching truths to the children of men. Paith, indeed, 
-^e a soul, but faith then is not rigidly a belief; it i? 

is a friendship, for the word belief is often wholly 
, and for whole pages the love for Christ reigns in its 
In St. John the word **lovc" quite excludes the word 
' Faith, therefore, being a devotion to a leader, a mere 
3 nothing. A man is justified by his active affections, 

by his acquiescence in some principle. Thus faith, in 
ical sense, is not a simple belief, but a mystical union 
irist, such that the works of the Master are the joy of 
siple. Works, that is results — a new life — are the 
of faith, the reason of its wonderful play of light upon 
^gious horizon. As man by his sin lost the image of 

by faith — that is, by devotion to Christ — he is by cross, 

forgiveness, and by conversion, rewards of his love, 
back to the lost holiness. Paith is not a simple com- 
; to the Deity, for it is not God who needs human praise, 
1 as it is man who needs virtue ; and hence faith must 
. a oneness with Christ as shall cast the spirit more and 
ach each day toward that uprightness called " works," 
man has lost, but which only God loves. Hence James 
lys, a man is not justified by what he may believe, but 
h a newness of inner life as may cast the soul into 
ly with righteousness. Paith, as a belief and a friend- 
i good, so far as it bears the soul to this moral perfection, 
jrfection is the city to which faith is an open way, and 
ly highway and gate ; therefore, by the final works or 
on, a man is justified. 

all, in senses more or less strict, look upon the Eible as 
he divine history and law of religion. It is the way of 
m. However Christian men may differ about the Eible 
it speaks in the name of science, and tells how the earth 
ide, and when ; yet when it comes to morals, there is no 
g that its pages are the record of God's "will as to tloka "^<b 
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and salvatioiL of Ms children. Now, in that book tlirougliout, 
the works of men play so profound a part that the verse of St 
James seems only the reverberation of all the voices between the 
Genesis and the Apocalypse. The great word of the Old Testa- 
ment was "righteousness." The ** fear of the Lord" was the 
beginning of wisdom. " Fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man." Nowhere in all 
that large volume of religious law and history is there any sal- 
vation alluded to apart from uprightness. That isolated 
** belief," which in some recent generations became a substitute 
for honesty and all morals, plays no part in the volume where 
Enoch ''walked with God," and where it was the glory of 
David to be a man after God's own heart, and where the 
sublimity of Job's character lay in the fame he had won of 
being an upright man that ''feared God and eschewed evil" 
In the glory cloud of that wonderful book the voice of God itself 
spoke forth and said, '*IIe was perfect and upright." "There 
was none like him in the earth." He was " eyes to the blind, 
and feet to the lame — a father to the poor." His philosophy 
was one of works. ' ' Evil doers shall be cut oJ0P, but those 
that wait upon the Lord shall inherit the earth. Verily, there 
is a reward for the righteous." Thus all through the Old 
Testament there were voices of God enough to justify the words 
of James, and clothe them with an equal inspiration. Li study- 
ing this life of Job, one of the Princeton divines seems to become 
enamoured of " good works " as opposed to belief alone, and 
says Job "is evidently portrayed as a model man." . . **No 
account is made of ancestry, or of connection with the cove- 
nant people of God. There is no hint of his relationship to 
Abraham. He was plainly not one of his descendants." . . 
" Evidently it is not outward associations or connections, thon^ 
of the most sacred kind, that constitute the evidence and pledge 
of God's favour, but personal character and life. In every 
nation, and in every communion, he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of him." This Princeton 
divine does not pause here. As though fearing he might still 
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' giving only a doubtful sound, he proceeds to say, '* The 
iportant question is not, Are you a Jew or a Gentile ? Are 
u a member of this or that branch of God's visible church ? 
>r even, Are you a member of any outward body of professing 
ristians whatever ? but, Have you personally that character 
ich is acceptable to God, and are you leading a life that 
pleasing in his sight?" These words are exceedingly 
aable, not only because true, but because, coming from a 
at orthodox origin, they show that the heart of the most 
reme champions of *' faith " can no longer separate salvation 
a a life of honour as to God and man. Eeligion is con- 
ed to be character. But does not this Princeton teacher 
> the salvation of Job upon his sole relation to the coming 
eemer, apart from all personal character? I have shown 
; in his judgment the important question is, " Have you that 
onal character which is acceptable to God ? " Hence the 
arks " of St. James are a part inseparable of the great sal- 
on. What the divine from whom we quote does say about 
** Redeemer" of Job is equally liberal and equally wonder- 
He says, " God was his Redeemer ; Christ, who was in the 
iming with God, and was God, is ours. When Job appeals 
is Redeemer, he does so without even remotely apprehend- 
that he (the Redeemer) is the second person of the God- 
l; Jor, of the distinction of persons in the Divine Being, 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, as unfolded in the "New 
lament, he knew nothing." The inference from these words 
ertainly this : that the most devoted students of the Old 
Kew Testaments do, in our day at least, perceive the over- 
Lowing question to be, as Dr. Green says : ** Have you that 
onal character which is acceptable to God?" It may be 
ossible for all persons to see the Redeemer just alike in his 
fcion to each soul, but in the midst of this conflict between 
tan works and the works of the Redeemer, the heart must 
g; to its personal holiness, as something about which there 
be no doubt. In the Bible there may be some obscurity, 
og from some minds the nature of the atou^lsi^TL^., o^ 
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mediation, or substitution of one for another ; but in all the 
Eible there is no doubt left anywhere to hang over the doctrinB 
that ''the pure in heart only shall be blessed." Pasaing awy 
from the old time and the land of Job, and coming to the abso- 
lute presence of Christ, we find him not informing Nicodemiw 
that he must cherish a state of belief, but that "he must 1)6 
bom again." Paul is also eloquent over the " new man," lie 
new spirit within. Hence, while the Eedeemer, both of the old 
patriarch and of the latest Christian, may often be carrying 
forward his part of the great human salvation behind donds, 
heavy or light — clouds which Job could not penetrate— and 
which hence mankind at large need not, the human side of 
salvation — namely, a new life and new works — ^lies always 
in a clear light ; clear whether viewed from the Bible or from 
the crying need of society. Society, at large and in the minute, 
from empire to fireside, demands a religion of good works. It 
would permit the man of Uz to sink his Christ in the idea 
of God, without separating the unity into its Trinity, but it 
dare not permit him to turn aside from being " eyes to the blind 
and feet to the lame." Society could not demand that he em- 
body exactly so much in his hymn to his Eedeemer, but it waa 
compelled to beg him to omit nothing from his principle, " to 
fear God and eschew evil." This was the human side of sal- 
vation, and any shortcomings there would deeply injure all the 
sacred interests of State and home and heart. 

We are informed that God so loved the world that he seilt hi» 
Son, that whosoever believed in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. This love, therefore, will not permit the world to 
suffer in personal goodness, by relying upon external righteous- 
ness. There is nothing society so much needs to-day as, not 
divine righteousness, but human righteousness. For want of 
this our nation mourus — our cities mourn — our churches 
are disgraced — our very homes are often made desolate. 
Our land has everything except righteousness. Md 
any continent of either old history or of fable— did even tho 
Atlantis of Plato— ox did tii<& i&loiV&duoTthland of Hesiod, wh^ 
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ke people lived in sweet, open sunshine for a thousand years, 
Ver reveal sucli glory of learning, or invention, or art, or 
herty, as our land proclaims in words that have escaped fahle 
lui have become clothed with reality? The people of the 
•Ussed nation described by Hesiod lived, indeed, a thousand 
'ears each, but not amid thought and education, but only in 
(Uishine ; not in a liberty of mind and soul, but only amid sweet 
^taneous fruits ; not near a temple of the Most High, but 
oly in a land where the winds were sweet, and never rose in 
bmn. Compared with such an empire of animal sense and 
eace, our nation, with only its three-score years for each 
itizen, and with its tombs and sorrows for all at last, is as the 
randeur of God compared with the smile of an infant in its 
rat vague dream. But now, what is it that comes to 
lar this scene? What is it that makes the humble citizen 
id the statesman look upon both the present and the future 
ith a sadness that almost at times makes them glad that there 
I a grave before them, which shall soon be to them an end of 
isappointed hope ? There is one outlook that casts a shadow 
p<m this great picture of human development ; it is the outlook 
I unrighteousness. Could this land rise to a religion of '' good 
'orksy" the ancient dreamers might possess in peace their elysian 
'orld of perpetual sunshine, and fruits, and of thousand-year 
fe, for this nation, crowned with the additional charm of public 
ad private honour, would surpass all the poetry of yesterday. 
lach morning paper, as the facts now are, is a history of mingled 
lory and shame, charity and avarice, kindness and cruelty, 
rayer and vice. If, therefore, God so loved the world as to 
end his Son, he must have sent him, not to develop man's 
redulity, so much as man's uprightness, not to win from us the 
vords only, "I believe," but also the words, **Lord, I will 
ollow thee whithersoever thou goest." The great need of the 
irorld being an honourable life, the God who *'so loved it" 
nufit find in human virtue the chief arena of his love, and 
power, and grace. 
In interpreting the Scriptures, all our wise men assure UAtl:k».t 
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the Old Testament was the shadow of the New. This we 
believe. But this fact commits us to the doctrine that if the 
Old Testament unfolded a human righteousness, that old honour 
must have been only a shadow of the piety and integrity to 
spring up in the Christian dispensation. If the INTew Testament 
is to be a place where ** belief" is a substitute for a moral life, 
then the uprightness of Job was not a shadow of our better era; 
but the spectacle is reversed, and we are the waning evening of a 
day whose purer sunlight fell thousands of years ago in the land 
of IJz. But we believe in no such retrograde of doctrine. We 
believe the righteousness of the Old Testament only a shadow of 
the great unfolding of the human heart, destined to issue out of 
the Sermon of the Mount. If the old law said, " Thou shalt 
not kill," it sounded only the first note in the music of a love 
which would do to others what it would that others should do 
unto it. Indeed, the Gospel is a perfect overflow of justice, of 
honour, of kindness, of active love. Its prayer is that men may 
be perfect, as the Pather in heaven is perfect, and the hymn that 
has risen up out of its divine morality is, *' I^eerer, my God, to 
thee." But this spiritual condition will not become universal, 
or even common, if the word ** belief" is so magnified that the 
church cannot see the human '* righteousness" in its supreme 
beauty. Pulpit and pew must confess the great breadth of 
religion, and not fix upon some one word and say, **I have 
found it," *' I have found it," when they have only, face down- 
ward, drawn so near their own earth that all the other stars are 
eclipsed. That grand text which helped revolutionize the 
Christian world in the sixteenth century, " The just shall live 
by faith," having by its final word set us free from Bonjifih 
error and despair, ought now by its initial word to help set us 
free from public and private neglect of a virtuous character. 
Saved from superstition, we at last need a salvation from vice. 
Eeligion is so broad, it demands the whole verse. Such a 
pyramid as Christianity cannot be founded on a simple word. 
Who is it that lives \)y ia\t\i^ T\i^ yi9.tl Oh, yes! The 
wicked, the dishonest, t\ie ciue\, ^^siTiQ.\.^ \\* ^^^"dva»^\«^\s^ v 
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le belief ! It is the just who thus live. It would seem, 
fore, that faith is some lountain out of which the human 
y is to draw a more perfect character each day, and their 
iir, and piety, and charity are not to draw life from man, 
rom faith in the living God. It is works through faith 
save. Now, the lessons from the text are these : — 
I Never believe any one who comes to you with Christianity 
jnsed into any one word, be that word ever so dear and so 
ble. Christianity is not in a single term. 
I Always distrust any one who rigidly follows the letter of 
5 word; for thus you will be plunged into a world of 
rd, and the Bible will lie at your feet a harp, broken, 
ly without music for the sad or happy hours of life. 
) Take the Bible in its infinite scope, and look upon it as a 
jrse which you may love, but cannot weigh and measure, 
a your will seems powerless over life and death, fly to the 
le Will, which has no weakness, and which will do all 
;8 well. "When your best works fail, and you feel their 
hlessness, fly to him whose cross stands between you and 
\ wrath. Believe in Christ, and And peace. But when 
•erceive your days to be without virtue, and without charity, 
without religion, read the words of James — that a man ia 
ied by his works, and not by faith only; and let this 
HQce be as the thunder of God's justice all through thy 
1 heart. Oh, that this many- voiced religion might sound 
tie music all through our country, and give us men of love, 
of faith, men of hope, and men of virtue ! 



DIVINE FRIENDSHIP. 
Bt Bev. W. H. H. Mutekat. 

''^ A friend of publicans and sww^*.**— ►Luke vii. 84. 

THEEE are many pleasant relations which men sustain to 
other in this world. Human lives meet and mingle, 
are interwoven like threads in a texture of glossy richness ani 
manifold colours, and never does human nature appear to bettff 
advantage than when seen in the light of its relations and con- 
nections. "No one thread, no matter of what richness of colouTr 
can rival the magnificence of the entire robe. 

There, for instance, is the relation between parent and child, 
and it is regarded the world over with respect and reverence. 
There, too, is the relation of husband and wife, and yrhm 
represented by harmony of taste and temperament between tto 
two, you might not find a lovelier exhibition. The relation* 
which exist between brothers and sisters, between the govenunent 
and the citizen, between the church and its members — all these^ 
are pleasant to contemplate, and are productive of happiness and 
profit to man. 

But there is one other relation man can sustain to man, which, 

as a spontaneous and self -created impulse of one soul for another 

soul, as an evidence of mutual likes and aspirations, and as a 

proof, in its higher exhibitions of itself, of constancy and nnselfiah 

benerolence, is inferiot tx> no othet. I refer to the relsti<A 
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ch exists between all true friends — honest, sincere friend- 

• 

a the relation of parent and cliild, authority on the one hand 
obedience on the other, occupy the foreground. In man's 
tion to the government, material interests may preponderate. 
eis, by nature, selfish in its appropriation of its object — 
ing with a swifter and rougher tide. But in friendship, 
ler authority nor obedience, neither material considerations 
Peyerish excitement, enter as an inciting cause or result. It 
3 from source to termination with a deep, even, and ever- 
ning current — a safe, a lovely, and a fruitful stream. No 
ks line its shores ; no waves of passion beat mercilessly upon 
»each; no corses float along its current. Society owes to 
amanizing influence more than it can ever express, and God 
rds it with pleasure and complacency. 
>w this is the relation which Christ is said to sustain to 
dnd in our text. In the Bible he is presented to us in 
J aftpects — as a Judge, a Saviour, a Councillor ; as a Brother, 
het, Priest, and King — but in this passage he stands forth in 
ight and garb of a Friend. 

irist as the Friend of man is, therefore, the theme of this 
>iirse. 

do not intend to analyze friendship, and enumerate its 
ents. I will only suggest one or two of the more prominent, 
first of which is Constancy. 

true friend is constant. Circumstances may change and 
J desert, but he remains the same. You yourself may 
ge. Sickness may sap your powers, misfortune make you 
3ort, and reduce you to despair. You may be corroded with 
•ust of the world, but no lapse on your part can divert his 
)athy. Let but a cry escape your lips, and he will be at 
' side. Let a blow be aimed at you, and his will be the 
L to throw it up. When other voices clamour to your 
redit, his will stem the torrent of abuse, and throw the 
;ht of his leputation and advocacy into the scale of your 
ice. 
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Ifow, all this and much more can be said of Christ in 
feelings toward every one. I say every one. I do not 
yon to understand that Christ is a friend to the good and pine 
alone, if such there be ; nor to those who are correct in 
their deportment — whose virtue walks into men's acknowledg- 
ment unquestioned. iNTo ; I launch the friendship of Christ out 
among you as men launch a life-boat among a struggling mas* 
of drowning men, and there is not a hand beating the briny 
water, swarth or white, that may not seize it, and there is not 
a sinking soul that may not appropriate the friendship of the 
Lord. 

I^ow, I suppose some of you have failed. Indeed, we liave 
all failed ! But I suppose that some of us have failed more than 
others. We have been tempted by others, and we have tempted 
ourselves. "We have been pierced by arrows shot at ns firom a 
distance, and we have taken knives and opened our own veins. 
We have fought enemies without, and we have had a greater 
enemy within, and more than once have we been tempted to say r 
" It is of no use for me to try to be good. The more I try, the 
more I fail. I have forfeited my self-respect and God's love 
long ago. I will give it up." 

My friend and brother, don't you give it up. While the. 
Priend of publicans and sinners sits on the judgment-seat, you 
have no right to despair. Do not be discouraged. His friend- 
fihip for you is the same — as fresh, as sincere, as strong— as it 
ever was. Your despondency is cowardly and wicked, and from 
the Devil. There is not another arrow in his full quiver with 
which the Adversary pierces so many souls to their death as 
rlespair. When a man desponds of being better, when a woman 
feels that the path to the throne is so steep that she never can 
climb it, then, if funeral-bells were ever tolled in heaven, might 
they swing their heaviest dirge. Such despair is utterly 
groundless, and the Tempter, even as he urges it home upon yon, 
knows it. Doubt father and mother, doubt husband and wife 
but never doubt the friendship of the Lord Jesus Christ for yonr 
soTjl. In the still watches ol t\vem^l\t, -when memory, remone* 
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sy, will not let you sleep, out of the darkness shape a 
figure, and say to it. '* Lord, remember me when thou 
in thy kingdom"; and in response, breaking the 
silence and the spell of your despair, shall sound 
is, " Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
d." 

your soul wanders in darkness, which its own evil 
\ and deeds have spread over it; when you revolt at 
►n, and imprison yourself in your own secrecy, go and 
. of all your struggles and agonies, your failures and 
and thus roll the burden off at the foot of the cross, 
the foot of the cross ? Because there it was that his 
U — the blood which came from his hands and head and 
i gushed from his spear-riven side, when he in his own 
ore the pemJty of human sin, and made atonement to 
isgressed law — the blood which cleanseth whiter than 
ioap, and washed in which your sins and mine, though 
as crimson, shall become as wool. 

:onstancy and impartiality of Christ's friendship are what 
sus such a Saviour as he is. This is what makes him, 
d over, and in all ages, so near and dear to his followers ; 
, too, it is, which lifts the Gospel plan of the atonement 
I philosophies and codes of ethics, 
was a friend only to the good, or to us only in so far 
e good, what sort of a Saviour would he be ? "What 
on would the Gospels have to the race as a race ? 
•hy does very well to amuse, and perchance profit the 
Ethics supply the virtuous with needed and salutary 
life. But what will yon do with those who are neither 
• learned ? What would the religion of Horticultural 
for the low and vicious, — for the ignorant by reason of 
and for the ignorant by reason of circumstance, —for 
hen, and those of us who feel that, if God is just and 
on the merits of a case, we stand guilty and con- 
before him? Is there not a craving in your 
Dd mine ior a personal SaviouT, a ^"TOi^, \steeJQcL- 
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ing, ever-cojistant friend; beside whom rules, maxims, 
speculations are no more than dry and scentless rose-leaves a» 
to our nostrils ? 

Now every life has its different moods and ranges of thought 
and phases of experience. We do not live • on one dead level 
from cradle to grave ; no, nor on the same level any one day 
through. It is marvellous what sharp changes, what sudden 
fluctuations, there may he in our experiences between fte 
morning and evening of the same day. I have- often thought 
that, in the character and changes of his life, man is as the skyr 
now all aflame with the uprising glory of some sun-like impulse^ 
and anon black with clouds and full of tempestuous violence. 
And what we need is a Saviour who will be a Saviour to us at 
all times, and in every mood and temper. The friendship we 
need is a friendship which will be the same in its helpful and 
saving relations to us, whether we kneel at the altar, or stand 
white and haggard on the scaffold's edge. 

This brings us to the second element we were to mentionr 
^""^ely. Sympathy. 

Of all helps given of God, none is sweeter, more consolingr 
more strengthening, at times, than sympathy. There aie 
seasons in life when it is to the soul what dew is to a parched 
and drooping flower. But sympathy is not open to all 
It has limitations in its nature and exercise. In order to 
sympathise with a person, you must possess the power to 
understand and appreciate the moods and thoughts of that 
person. A coarse nature cannot interpret the trials and 
experiences of a refined one. A practical mind cannot 
sympathize with an imaginative one. There are ranges of 
feeling peculiarly individual, at least peculiar to a class of 
individuals; and the hopes, yearnings, and trials which one 
heart may feel, may be utterly unintelligible to another. Take 
birds as an illustration. They feed on different kinds of food: 
what one eats another rejects; what one.jcecognizes as contain* 
ing the elements its structure demands, the other turns from a* 
not fcelonging to its ordex oi M^^. "Si^Oa. \ia& \t» own peculiar 
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I of eating also. One will eat sitting on the limb of a 
nether floating on the surface of the water ; while a third 
I the wing, searching the air for food, darting and wheel- 
lis way and that, making the necessity of its lower 
zation minister to the exercise and amusement of its 
. So is it with men. There are many species in one 
ctual and moral genus. The moral nature of one feeds 
I, another on that. One class of minds gets growth and 
kh from what another class rejects as injurious. 'J houghts 
amings which are the daily food of one soul are fanciful, 
nd utterly imcomprehensible to another, 
ng to this diversity of taste in people, it is not always 
e to extend a healthful and grateful sympathy to ' one 
g it. Por you do not understand, and therefore cannot 
iate, the weakness, temperament, and trials of the person 
sed. How often we encounter such cases! Their 
rs baffle us, their sayings bewilder us ; we doubt the 

of their experiences, and deem their words flighty. But 
is power to understand and appreciate your words and 
:s be given one, — one whom when you meet him you 
stively know and feel understands you; to whom your 
are not vague and senseless ramblings of mind ; who can 
it your thought as a quick-witted person catches at a hint; 
m put himself at your stand-point, and look at your life 
3ubles for a moment through your eyes ; who, without 
; felt them, understands your feelings ; who appreciates 
rrors and your virtues, sees your weak points and your 
ones ; who is able to interpret yourself to yourself, and 
dd to your inward knowledge ; — such a person, and such si 

alone, is able fully to sympathize with you. He under- 
you, and his knowledge is the medium through which he 
A his sympathy. Others may stand silent and powerless 
presence of your sorrow, but he is able to say the needed 
•mforting word. Others may misjudge you, but he is 

to the right conclusion by his sure analysis. His presence 
orce of strength and moral inspiration to you. Arouiid 
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him the wings of your better life escape the vacuum, and find 
an atmosphere which they can beat, and on which they can rise. 

I cannot but think that it was this faculty to understand and 
appreciate the nature and need of every human heart, finding 
infinite expression in him, which so strongly and tenderly drew 
people toward Christ. He could sympathize with the publican 
because he saw in their true light the adverse social sunound- 
ings of the man, and the terrible strength of his temptationB. 
Everybody seems to have been drawn to Christ. He mag^ 
netized people with the magnetism of his goodness. His 
character in its tenderness and completeness was a revelation. 
He was such to the fallen woman whom he saved from death 
at the hands of a brutal mob, and sent with tender exhortation 
from his presence. She had doubtless seen many good men, 
but never such a man as Christ. She had wickedly studied 
human nature on many sides, the better to practise her arts, 
perhaps ; but here was a new revelation, and a phase of mercy 
she had never beheld. Over her swept the wave of a new and 
holy influence as he spoke to her. She felt for the first time 
that she was in the presence of one who knew her as she really 
was. 

The very children loved Jesus. How could they help it? 
Do you think a perfect flower can command admiration, and 
the perfect Man of all the ages go unnoticed ? Throngs followed 
him wherever he went across the country, listening eagerly to 
his every word, and passing it from lip to lip. "What a pity 
every word, every syllable, that he uttered could not have been- 
reported and preserved! What a pity that this sole, this 
unique Man of all the generations of men could not have been 
presented to us in his every phase of speech, his every shade of 
thought ! We only know that in him was a wonderful charm, 
an inexpressible attractiveness. The Pharisees, it is true, 
hated him ; but they hated him because they felt that he knew 
them, that he saw clearly through their hypocrisy and their 
cant. 

^ow I wish you all to feel, and to foel it in every drop of 
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ur blood, that Christ as your friend sympathises with you at 
L times, and in all the moral conditions of your nature. Do 
•t think that he sympathizes with you and loves you when in 
>ur best moods only ; for if you should, you would wrong him 
tterly. A bird is no more surely noted by the Father of all 
hen, glancing upward through the morning light, he pours 
^s liquid notes upon the fragrant air, than when, stricken bj 
^elty or evil chance, he lies fluttering, a bunch of ruffled and 
loody plumage, upon the dewy lawn. And so it is with us. 
•ur souls are not known and noted of God the most when, 
g:ht and tuneful, they are lifted in ecstasy upward; but 
nally watched, and as tenderly loved are we when, stricken 
hope and soiled in spirit, we lie groaning and stunned, 
I purposes 'brokeuj our virtue stained, our future dark and 
rbidding. 

"Why, think of it ! Do we love our loved ones only when 
By are strong and healthy and prosperous ? Or is there some- 
ing in weakness and sickness and adversity which draws from 
a fuller and deeper tide of feeling toward those who are de- 
ndent on us ? Say, mothers, do you love your children less 
len they are sick ? Do you, father, yearn over your boy less 
[len he is rebellious ? I know your answer. There is some- 
Lng in love which survives all changes of condition, which 
eps its growth long after the gray veil, that no mortal 
nd may lift, has fallen over the face of the wearied sleeper, 
it do you think that you can show a higher type of character 
sm Christ? Are our hearts warmer, is our love truer, is our 
endship more enduring, than the heart and love and friend- 
ip of the Lord Jesus ? Who can say it ? Who can think it ? 
But the peculiarity which most distinguishes friendship, and 
ikes a friend so near and dear to us, is that it inspires one 
th the spiiit of helpfulness. A friend means aid in time of 
ed. In assistance cordially rendered he gives his feelings 
eir proper expression. So essential and inherent is this senti- 
mt to the very idea of friendship that you cannot conceive of 
e two being separated. You might as well ^AietK^^. \» ^^^t^-- 
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ceive of day without light, or a stream without a current, as to 
try to picture friendship uninspired with such a motive. A 
person who would stand and lift no hand to your assistance 
when assistance was needed, would forfeit in every one's esti- 
mation the title of friend. Not only at the moments of ex- 
treme necessity and peril, hut also in the round of every-day 
life and experience, a friend serves you to the utmost of his 
power. When your ability is underrated, when your integrity 
is called in question, when your actions are misunderstood, and 
your words ignorantly or maliciously perverted, the voice and 
testimony of friendship are lifted in your defence. No person 
in business and professional life ever knows how many unsel- 
fishly and nobly are thus doing him service. No man knows 
how much the success of his life is owing to the strong current 
of approval started and continued in his favour by the unknown 
but efficient advocacy of his friends. Now and then it is given 
to one to ascertain the names and service of these Mends ; and 
many of you can bear witness that the names of those who spoke 
strong and brave words for you when strong and brave words 
were needed are never forgotten. 

But it is unto Christ that you must look if you would 
see this the strongest and noblest element of friendship 
brought out in the clearest light. The friendship of Christ 
means assistance in the highest sense. He helps you by his 
guidance and consolation on earth, and he will help you by his 
powerful advocacy when you stand before God in heaven. I 
trust none of us have lived altogether in vain ; that our lives 
have not been altogether wrong, and that many on earth, and 
not a few in heaven, have cause to bless us. But we have also 
wrought wickedness at times. Our own consciences, imperfectly 
educated as they are, accuse us of sin ; and what we need, what 
every one of you need, is a divine, a constant, sympathetic, and 
capable friend to plead our cause for us at the bar of God. K 
any atonement has been made to the transgressed law, if any 
equivalent to deserved penalty has been offered to Divine 
justice, whereby the condemnation, con be lifted from my sooly 
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lo I beseech that through the friendly offices of Christ it 
e set to my account. I trust my case, otherwise hopeless, 
hands of the great Advocate, and have hope that his merits 
aake good my ill-desert. 

>k you to note the class and moral character of the people 
om Christ was a friend. The text says that he was a 

of ''publicans and sinners" — that is, of those who are 
ly all wrong ; whose very name and office had become a 
)rd and synonym of ^wickedness and evil thinking and evil 
The Saviour I preach, as moved by the spirit of sin- 
, and I trust of enlightened understanding, is a Saviour of 
nd women who are morally all out of the way. It is to you 
) lives have been, as it were, a failure, whose natures, spiri- 

considered, are all in ruins, that Jesus comes in the 
of friendly assistance. You stand, it may be, amid broken 
ses and overthrown resolutions and shivered hopes, and 
b, the great builder up of prostrated virtue, comes to your 
and, looking upon the ruin and waste which sin has 
d, upon crushed hopes and buried expectations, says to you, 
le, let us clear away this rubbish, and, working in har- 
, your will with mine, side by side, we will raise out of 
fragments a structure of which the heavens shall not be 
led." It is astonishing how far a little human material 
JO in such an undertaking under the supervision of Christ, 
is is the spirit which pre-eminently characterises Christi- 
It is to the Gospel plan of salvation what the odour is 
) flower — the most subtile and exquisite expression of it. 
rery chiefest reason why Christianity has a right to claim 
adherence is because she comes to you as a friend and 
ant. She goes up to a man, and says to him, '* Here, you 
aving a hard time of it ; let me help you." If he is blind, 
lys to him, ** Give me your hand, I will lead and guide 
' If disappointed, chafed, and despondent, she cries out 
ily to him, *' Cheer up, friend, God never made such a 
as you to despair." If suspicious, bitter, and cruel, she 
ims, " "Why do you make a devil of yourself ? You. "wer^ 
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not created to hate and hurt men, but to assist and bless them." 
If one is getting gross and heavy in his tendencies and tastes, 
if his mind is being polluted and his nature soiled, if appetite is 
getting the mastery over the reason, she plants herself squarely 
fcefore him, and shouts, ** Why do you make a brute of your- 
self ? Are you not ashamed to go into the gutter with swine? 
Come, wash and be more cleanly, and live as one of your make 
should live." This is the way religion helps a man. It helps 
him as a pruning-knife in a skilful hand helps a tree — ^lopping 
off the dead, soggy branches, and pruning away the excrescences; 
not only so— it helps him affirmatively as well as negatively. 
Where a vice had grown, it inserts a virtue ; where a thorn 
had protruded, a blossom appears. The man thus gains in a 
double bense. He loses what tends towards death, and gains 
what adds to the development of his higher life. Piety is 
expansion. It does not cramp and fetter the nature. It en- 
larges and liberalizes it ; shoots it out in all manner of nev 
activities, and widens it with a thousand generous impulses. A 
small mean man cannot represent Christianity, any more than a 
dwarf pear-tree can represent a forest. You must have some 
girth and altitude to you, if you would advertise religion. The 
church is not a treadmill, as some seem to regard it, where 
featured men and women toil and tramp continually between 
limits, longing to break loose and dash out, but are unable. It 
is a gymnasium rather, in which are vast appliances with which 
to exercise and develop the soul, and thereby add unto your 
nature a new vigour, a moral flexibility, a spiritual elasticity, 
in order that in the end (to continue the figure), when your 
grossness has been sweated off, and every power and faculty 
trained to the last degree of its capacity, you may be able, 
with death for your spring-board, to vault joyfully above ibe 
stars. The religion of Christ teaches a man that it is better to 
fly than to crawl, that virtue is sweeter than vice, that restraint 
is nobler than license, and that man, 1 care not how poor, weak, 
and erring he may bo, mny, by the grace of God, yet recover 
himself, and go to the grave 'viitVi vx \io^ib m him that shall cause 
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the portals of it to glow like the illuminated gateway of a 
palace when the king returns from hattlc, preceded hy news of a 
^orions victory. 

Let no one dare to preach, under the name of religion, a set 
of dry, juiceless dogmas to this generation, when men long to 
•hear the glad news of human progress and human redemption, 
^very chord of my nature harmonizes with this popular note. 
It is not theology, the science of God, so much as hiology, the 
■science of living, that I would impress. I would not, if I 
•could, put any of you into the strait-jackets of the schools. 
A man must he a stunted stock, indeed, if he cannot grow so as 
to burst the lacings of any creed man ever devised. Creeds and 
formulas, as the main-springs of Christian activity, are of the 
past. They were bom, undoubtedly, in part, of the Spirit of 
•God, but also, in part, of the spirit of human bigotry and 
bitterness and ignorance. The banner over us, under which we 
•are all marshalled, is not emblazoned with the name of Armi- 
nius, or Calvin, or Wesley, or Knox ; but another name is on 
it, and the letters of fadeless light illuminate it from staff to 
border. It is the name by which God is known in heaven and 
on earth — Love. The creed of a church is good for nothing 
«ave as it aids the church to better express its life and purpose 
and faith in Jesus Christ, and its yearning sympathy for man. 
The life which is yet to be lived ere our Lord and King shall 
•come with his holy angels, marching visibly through the 
heavens in long and majestic processions of power, will not bo 
inspired by the past, but by the future — that future in which 
Jehovah yet veils himself, patiently biding the hour for the 
perfect manifestation of his presence. The present, which some 
hastily call the hour of noonday glory, will appear to the ages 
ahead, when, teeming with life, they shall look backward upon 
it, as the dawn and twilight period of the church. Many a 
throne is to be levelled, many a system of error broken into 
fragments, ere the one throne and the perfect system of truth 
shall have been erected and inaugurated. The time is to be 
vrhcn Qt)d shall pour out his Spirit upon all ftcah, Mid^-^wtt 
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young men shall see visions, and your old men sliall dream 
dreams." Then shall the Sun of Righteousness arise, full- 
orhed, resplendent with unshorn heams, every ray fulfilling its 
ministry of healing, and the light of it illuminating the earth 
from pole to pole. I live my life as a man whom every passiag 
day brings nearer and nearer to fuller manifestations of God's 
power, to clearer exhibitions of the Spirit's energy, to a wider 
diffusion of Christian dispositions among mankind. The white 
and the black, the learned and the ignorant, shall yet stand 
together, angelic in their disposition and works, hand linked in 
hand, wing enfolding wing, in the unity of long-lost but 
acknowledged brotherhood — the unity of perfect love. Draw, 
then, men and women ! your inspiration from the futnre. 
The air which drifts up from the past is heavy and dark with 
the mould and rank odour of ruins. Keep your faces turned 
fixedly and reverently ahead, and let the future, when the 
earth shall be full of the glory of the Lord, blow its perfumed 
breezes into your nostrils. Look, and behold the breaking 
through and scattering the mist of to-day, the effulgence which 
streams upon you from to-morrow. 

As I draw nigh to the closing words, let me speak to you 
directly of Christ. Let me lift the cross of Calvary, for that is 
the symbol of Christ's friendship for you, and the sole emblem 
of our fadeloES hope. I would point you to the blood that was 
shed for you. I would repeat the invitation and assurance of 
your ever-constant, ever-sympathetic, ever-helping Friend— 
" Come unto me, all ye who are weary and heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest." woman! worn and bowed beneath 
sorrows your laughing youth could not foresee ; man ! fretted 
and chafed, grimly enduring, yet longing for rest — and all you 
who stagger along your uneven paths, bearing up under faLLure 
and disappointment, and the load of your passions, with a- 
bravery deserving a better cause and a better sux^cess, go and 
lay yourselves down under the shadow of the Eock. Lying 
there in humble dependence, the peace which passeth nnder- 
standing shall descend upon. 70U ^^ tlie dews of summer distil 
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a the earth, and yon shall see, as Jacob in his dream of old 
3, angels ascending and descending — going up with your 
tion, and returning with supplies for all your needs. 
.8 one who simulates no feeling, who never yet exaggerated 
mxiety to supply with a motive to act, who recognizes in the 
rty he claims for his own mind the fullest liberty on the 
; of yours to decide, free from all outside pressure, this 
ation of your immortal condition — in such a spirit, I urge 
to no longer hesitate in what your reason and conscience 
you is right. Make and speak now that needed and noble 
lution which at many times of your life you have been on 
point of making, but foolishly postponed. March no longer 
ird the grave as toward an enemy, but make your approach 
> it as men journey toward the gateway of a palace, which, 
fc at infinite cost, they liave inherited in the line of royal 
ession. 

close with the thought that, through the appropriated 
idship of Christ, much which you have missed in this 
tal life will be made up to you beyond the grave. In the 
of heaven is included all lesser gifts. Loves we have lost 
)arely missed, virtues we sought but might not attain, and 
fulfilment of many a rudely interrupted dream, will greet 
iiere. At death we shall have the opportunity to make a 
• start. "We shall select and discard with a higher intel- 
ace than guides us here. Beyond the grave we may not 
3 the ordering of our lives, but we shall have great liberty 
hoosing — even the liberty of the children of God. We shall 
[inked with whatever is most kindred to us in fibre and 
ing, and streams widely apart on earth will converge in 
Lst, and, mingling, flow in union under that nightless sky for 
'. Many a blunder will be corrected, and many a failure 
e good there. I trust that through the friendship of 
ist, and our hearty acceptance of his assistance, it may 
ice that we shall meet in a temple not built by hands, and 
ige in purer worship with a numberless multitude beyond 
skies, whos^ spaces, adorned of God, spread ovei owx l2L^\yji&» 



THE GLORY J BE REVEALED. 

By Rev. Octavius Pebinchikf. 

** For I reckon that the mfferinga of this present time are not worthy to fe 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed in m«."— ^Romans yiii. 18. 

THIS chapter begins with the thought that within Christ's 
salvation we are freed from condemnation. This thought is 
there enlarged. The believer is considered as a being with a 
nature shattered and disordered, by its very impotence at variance 
with all well-being, but to whom a new element is imparted, 
within whom an element of life is implanted. This element has 
to struggle for its existence, has to be cultured by the believer 
in the use of grace and all the genial influences of God's Spirit. 
The struggle is in its nature radical, admitting of no compromises. 
To live after the flesh is to die, whether by mistake, by neglect, 
or by design. To have the spirit of Christ is alone to be alive. 
Being in this life of God's spirit, we are God's children, with 
Christ a joint-heir to an endless glory — an exaltation transcen- 
dent and eternal, compared with which the sufferings of this 
battle-day, brief at best, are not worthy to be considered. "I 
reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us." 

All nature, from the simplest atom of matter up to the 

grandest spiritual being, seems to be constructed upon a basis 

of resisting forces. The sun stands in his place only by an 

cquiJibrium of the centriiugaX aaii c.e^\.Tv^^\»I ^Ation, The 
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itning would not pass from one cloud to another were there 

a want on one side as great as the overcharge on the other, 
passing, there would be no startling brilliance, were it not 

air resisted its action. All the steam in the boiler could 
er move even a locomotive, were it not that the friction of the 
}k were greater than the locomotive's own weight. In the 
etable there could be no growth but by the absorption of one 
nent and the radiation of another. Man can know no progress 
ept as he is the subject of a moral resistance. Indeed, when 

come to man we seem to have reached a point where all 
are is on one side, and only man upon the other. Of all beings, 
1 is bom to struggle. He can even eat only as he labours, 
m for his body his best condition is one only of comparative 
irity, and, consequently, of comparative happiness. He 
ws strong and secure only as he overcomes-t-only as he is 
are's master. As you climb up into his moral and spiritual 
are, his condition seems almost to become desperate. The 
L being is often the farthest possible from the seeming to be. 
ittle speck of time covers over the whole angle of eternity. 
?he glory which shall be revealed " seems nothing in the 
dow of a ** present " gratification. He asks, how can suffering 
St road to bliss, or death the avenue to life ? When you look 
k along the ages, you see the history and nature of every 
1 in the history and nature of the human race. Man's first 
dition is very nearly a condition of ignorance absolute. He 
gnorant of his own, as of all other nature. He is ignorant of 

destiny, as of all the elements that control that destiny, 
lile his infancy has to prepare him for a grand maturity, 
nite mists have to be dispelled, and very slowly they seem to 
I. Often and often his progress seems hopeless. When his 
iparative maturity is attained, it ip still only another stage of 

same battle. What object standr most clearly out above all 
le-haze and hill-top of human vicissitude ? Not Persia, nor 
me, nor Athens, in their poetry, their power, or their 
losophy ; not Ephesus, nor Babylon, nor Thebes, with their 
, their pleasure, or their hundred-gated grandeur •, not Cr(Esa<&^ 
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nor Caesar, nor Hannibal, with their wealth, their splendour, oi 
their fame. Ko, man's whole history reaches its climax in a 
•cross. By a death of all that is earthy there, man has a 
resurrection into all that is heavenly. And even then, the 
struggle only thickens. The cross not yet brings peace, but only 
a sword. All agencies of darkness, all elements of the old, past, 
dead nature, conspire to exterminate the germ of new life. 
Man catches a glimpse of a life by a death — of a glory in a 
cross ; but the conquests of that cross, the glory to be revealed, 
the absolute defeat of the whole carnal nature, and perfect 
enthronement of the pure spiritual nature ; man not yet sees. 
The majesty and force and tendency of his own struggle, he not 
fully comprehends. He does not know that God is love, and 
light, and all freedom — that he is a co-worker with God, and, 
therefore, a joint-heir with Christ. 

,; This struggle is in all things to which man sustains any relations, 
and man sustains relations to all existences. Of all things, man 
is created the nearest to nothing. In order to be anything, he 
must forego all mere appearance — he must sacrifice himself* 
This applies to man, take whichever side the moral scale he 
pleases. Many persons imagine that only religion— only pure 
moral culture — demands self-denial, self-sacrifice. To continue 
to be nothing is simply impossible. Every element of being is 
a good. Some men continue very near to nothing, and the great 
marvel to thinking beings is, how they can continue so indifferent, 
BO insensible. Yet, however near, no man can be absolutely 
nothing. He must be upon one side of the moral zero or the 
other. Inaction itself will place him upon the side of wrong 
action. On either side the sacrifice begins, a sacrifice begins. 
Every man upon earth is sacrificing a half of being — his wM' 
being, or his «7/-being. Tliat is the question with which natore 
confronts every man — which side of being he will sacrifice : will 
he grow the fruit, and cut up the thorn ; or grow the t€u*es, and 
sacrifice the wheat? There is vastly too much idle talk over 
this subject of good and evil. Some men speak as if all our 
xiature craved only evil ; as i£ Ood. \\a^ t\iXQ^n us into so lovely 
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and grand a world, only to deny his goodness and have no 
sympathy with him. Does not every fibre of our being abhor 
the evil ? Why do men everywhere work harder in the prosecu- 
tion of evil than other men do in the prosecution of goodness ? 
Simply because ** his servants we are to whom we obey, whether 
of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness. ' ' Tendency 
becomes fixed principle by the education we give it. Use is our 
second nature — in many cases, our whole nature. Take the man 
who does nothing in the great moral struggle. How can the 
cravings and impulses you feel within you be dormant in him ? 
Where are the voices that breathe from earth and breathe from 
heaven ? Where can his soul be that a great past, an infinite 
future, an endless universe all around him, stirs no longing 
within him ? Chain you to his nothingness, and you would be 
as those who, in ancient times, were bound, while alive, to a 
dead and putrefying corpse. You would rather not he than so b(>. 
Take the mere worldling, the devotee of etiquette and fashion, 
the slave of society — what a study of the modes, what a lacing 
and racking of the body, what a conformity to the whims of 
others, and those others ten to one despised — what a sacrifice of 
time, and money, and even modesty to a few gew-gaws called 
dress — what untimely hours, night inverted into day and day 
into night — what mortifications and headaches and heartaches ! 
Yet what resolution, perseverance, devotion ! In the meantime 
where is simplicity, sincerity, individuality, independence? 
What becomes of usefulness, the service of man, the cultivation 
of all that grace which good men, angels, and God, all love — the 
very crown and joy of the moral and spiritual universe that, 
without which, there is no glory^ in this world or in any other 
world? Is there no sacrifice, no self-denial? Who would 
endure the one-hundredth part of the costs for so worthless a 
prize? 

Take the dissipated man — ^he has to face a wife and children 
neglected. He sits at midnight, when honest men are asleep, 
clutching his cup, bleared and bloated, parting with the last 
fraction which ought to have bought comforts fot lawxi ^yl^\:^^. 
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Whether at home or abroad, he has lost his self-respect. The 
very abjects care nothing for him. The time, and money, and 
pains he has spent in becoming degraded would have placed lum 
high in usefulness and honour. Has he known nothing of 
sacrifice ? Has he not had to struggle every day and every 
hour — struggle against every noble sentiment, every sacred 
duty, every manly emotion — to sink down to such a level? 
Take the criminal — while you are slumbering, he is braving 
the storm, baffling the smitings of the voices within him, 
exercising a high ingenuity and skill, spending much means m 
devising and perfecting implements — all only to rob you of 
your gains, and place himself in a dungeon. Is there no 
saciifice ? Can anything be attained without labour ? And is 
not the labour of sin the hardest labour of all? Do we not 
literally groan, as Paul says, waiting for the adoption — the 
redemption of these bodies ? Suppose men worked as hard for 
God — suppose we sat till the stars paled in the morning light, 
studying the divine things within us and beyond us — would we 
not know more than we do now ? Suppose we could crush 
back the promptings of the heait for the sake of peace and 
truth and Christ, as the devotee of the world does for the sake 
of appearances and what he calls good manners, would there 
not be more peace upon earth and good will among men? 
Suppose we spent as much money for God and for inan, as we 
spend upon these poor bodies for mammon, would not many 
palm-trees sprout, and springs of living water gush out, where 
now is only bald and dreary wilderness? Suppose God's 
people would apply all science lor doing men good, as the 
counterfeiter and house-breaker do for doing men harm, would 
there not be far less need of jails, and more need of churches? 
How can it be that men have obtained the notion that only 
Christ's burden is heavy and his yoke uneasy ? Is not the devil 
the most frightful of all things upon earth? and can any 
burden, by any possibility, be heavier than his? Men are 

working doubly harder. Christian, to be lost, than you and I aie 

* 

to be saved. Men are woiking ^ovx^iV'^ \i«i^«t \ft v?(a»^ wod 
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crash this earth, than you and I are to save it. The agents of 
evil are all in earnest ; the agents of righteousness are, half of us, 
asleep, and one-half of the remainder over on the side of the 
world. If we were as resolutely upon the side of God as evil 
men are upon the side of Satan, the time would come in which 
it could he said, man loves righteousness, as truly as it is now 
said, he loves darkness. If the church of Christ imposed upon 
us one-half the hurdens the world imposes, it had been rooted 
out long ago as an intolerable task-master. And what a reflec- 
tion for us, that the purer our faith has become, the clearer God 
has been revealed to us, the less exacting the church has been 
and is, so much the more we seem to lose sight of God's real 
work, and turn the world into a pleasure ground, and life into a 
holiday. Plain as the day, black as the night, stand the two 
sides of this great moral conflict. It has a history, it has a 
development. Enough of it has transpired to show a great 
design opening through it. God's glory, man's glory; God's 
glory through man's exaltation ; man's glory in standing beside 
God and working together with him ; man's glory in putting on 
Christ, in dying with him to all carnal and earthly nature, and 
rising with him out of that death to a glory unspeakable and 
eternal. As the unbeliever and sin-lover sacriflces his holy 
nature, his glorious future in that nature, so the believer 'and 
Christ-lover must sacriflce himself and his baser nature. As 
men have to exert themselves to excel in vanity and wicked- 
ness, so men must exert themselves to attain to holiness. If 
Satan has no drones in his hive, so God has no nothings in his 
heaven. God has so ordered the great struggle — so pitched the 
battle — that you express your individual being by the position 
you take in the great strife. To be on God's side, and do 
nothing, is to help Satan. ** Who is not with me," says Christ, 
" is against me." ]S*ow, can you wonder at the success of sin — 
at the prevalence of evil — when we contemplate the lethargy of 
the churches ? It cannot be said there is absolutely no attempt 
to do God's work ; but in the attempt Satan knows there is no 
eomestaess. He knows we do not moan cyiything. Wo do T^ot 
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take hold with any resolution. "We do not intend to make our 
sacrifice. We will go as far as it is easy to go, and we will go 
that far as easily as we can. One hoar of patient labour in 
moulding a child-spirit on Sunday — one hour of real work for 
God on each and every day ; one extra dollar for school tax, 
book tax, church tax, tax to take children out of their ignor- 
ance, men and women out of their squalor, to lift them up to 
purity of body, and purity of mind, and purity of soul— makes 
every nerve in us thrill with horror. Those great works of 
Christ, healing the blind and lame and sick, and raising the 
dead, and preaching the Gospel to the poor — grand, real as they 
wei*e — ^were yet only shadows of a glory to be revealed. I 
most heartily believe he meant to tell us the time would come 
when this poor earth, this whole race, should be lilted up to 
perfect health, and perfect sight, and perfect hearing, and 
perfect life — when even the lowest stratum of this mortality 
should hear and feel and rejoice in the truth that God cares for 
it — should look ahead and realize that a "glory to be revealed" 
remained even for it. And Paul savs, the creature itself— this 
human nature — shall be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. I can con- 
ceive of no millennium which is anythiilg short of the enthrone- 
ment of God's whole law as it was in Christ — ^the physical 
obedient to and responsive to the mental, and both together 
obedient to and responsive to the spiritual. I cannot conceiye 
that God's kingdom has come until his will is done. 

The real destiny of man is to overcome all nature without 
him and within him, according to God's great first command, 
** Go out and subdue and replenish the earth." Make nature 
your slave. Be a slave to nothing. Only serve one another 
and your God. Live in light, and air, and truth, and peace. 
Walk in knowledge and wisdom, the real thing among all the 
great realities around you. By what power were those miracles 
of Christ wrought ? I am certain they were not by any viola- 
tions of God's laws. They tell us there were laws, and are 
la W3, we know nothing about, ^Takk shall be revealed, di»- 
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oovercdy the application of which by us shall put strength in 
human shoulders, quicken this whole frame, teach us how to 
S;ra8p and apply nature, till there should be no more bickness, 
no more want, no more sorrow, no more spiritual death — till 
there should be new heavens and a new earth, a glory revealed. 
He sent his disciples out to take up his work, to die even 
as he died. Their sufferings are the only measure of the degree 
to which they had drunk their master's spirit. Has the work 
stopped ? Is the end of the Gospel met in us, and its work 
done when we bow our heads and say, *' I believe " ? Nay, it 
is then only begun. We have all lingered too long in the 
habit of imagining the whole cross and all heaven made exclu- 
sively for us, in imagining the whole object of our life to be 
dimply to slip within the covering of that faith. Here is a 
gurden God has put us in to dress it. From the very dawn of 
human existence man has been his brother's keeper. One of 
the fundamental clauses of the Christian's commission is — '^ You 
■are the salt of the earth, the light of the world," made to shine, 
made for somebody's use. The saving the world, the mitigating 
the ills of life, the elevation of man in all his being, has through 
«11 ages been the measure of the church's life. The power in 
«ny man to live for others — to die for others — in other words, 
to live for Christ and die for Christ, is the measure of his worth, 
his development, his faith, his value to himself, to his age, to 
his race, to his God. The glory of which many of us conceive 
is impossible. The glory to be revealed is to be in us. We 
are to be worthy of the crown we wear, and of every gem in it. 
The power in any man to die is the guage which will determine 
his place in God's grand world of all light, in the glory to be 
revealed. Not only is our whole nature to be developed — not 
only are we to study all God's laws, outside of us as well as 
inside of us — but there is a social law, an element in moral 
being, which binds us to one another, so that if we go up, some- 
body must go up with us. If nobody goes up with us — if 
nobody goes up by us — ^then we do not go up. Equality of 
blessingy equality in all blessing, is port of the glory to be 
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revealed. That equality shall be attained, "not by invading a 
single right, hut hy the enthronement of all right. The power 
to die, if need be, in order to dispense blessing, shall be the 
power to be reckoned among the sons of God. If I haie a 
thought, and do not impart it to you, I betray my own soul. It' 
you can lift your brother, and do not lift him, you crush your- 
self. Can you see nothing of what it is to love your brother? 
It does not mean simply not to hate him. Can you see nothing 
of how to love is to fulfil all law ? Can you see nothing of how 
the dying is the measure of your l^ve? Does the cross telluR 
nothing of how Grod loved us all ? He who knew all glory, to 
whom all glory was already revealed, conforms to his own law, 
and is "made perfect through suffering." We worship Jesus. 
"We exalt and glorify him. "Why ? Because his very dying 
proves that only God could so love. The very verse which 
precedes our text says we are joint-heirs with Christ, if so be we 
suffer with him, that we may be glorified together. Yon see 
why Paul says so. There can be no glory where there is not 
the participation in the cross. 

Now, brethren, let me ask, where are our sufferings in behalf 
of Christ? From what I have said, havp you caught any 
glimpse of the glory to be revealed ; tho enthronement of all 
law, the banishment of all ignorance ; no more wrong, no more 
unlove, no more sickness, no more moral and spiritual woe; 
this great and beautiful world thrown wide open for all God's 
children to enjoy, tears wiped away from all faces, sorrow and 
sighing fled away, all light and wisdom and knowledge and 
purity and love let in ? That is what you mean when you pray, 
*'Thy kingdom come," if you mean anything. Most people 
imagine that to join the church is no longer to have anything 
to do. Possibly the sufferings of our present time are worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us. 
AVhat is that glory to be ? That glory is for him only who hath 
eyes to see. The curse of the wicked is, and shall be, they see 
no glory. Think ! a great heritage for God's children, and yon 
and I not in it ! Think I as op^joscd to the glory, Christ spake of 
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tte ''outer darkness" — a darkness outside, beyond. Think of 
tie millions in the past who have lived like sheep, or like wolves, 
and have died as sheep and wolves die. Think of the millions 
^ around us who hear no voices, who see no glory, who never 
"think of the cross — what can their condition be beyond the vail 
'Vrhich God has drawn between two worlds? Can our place 
ever be with, them ? Where is it now ? We Christians must 
"wake to a higher life, to broader views, to a fuller measure of 
the spirit of Christ. There are infinite things of which onr 
;Darrow philosophy dreama not. Shall God raise up another 
-church to pass us by, as we were raised up and passed by the 
old Mosaic and Jewish church ? It need not be. It appears as 
if written in characters of living light, that the church's mission 
is as much to men's bodies as to their souls, to their souls 
through their bodies — ^that religion is to fit us to live here as 
well as to live hereafter, to fit us for heaven by fitting us here on 
earth. Not that we are to make ourselves miserable — nay, but 
to make ourselves happy ; not that we are to have no fine 
houses, no fine clothes, no rich enjoyments — ^nay, but that we 
are all to have finer houses, and finer clothes, and richer enjoy- 
ments; not for waste, not for pride, not for folly, but for man's 
happiness and God's glory, men are to be wiser. 

To bring this about, somebody, you and I, must give brain and 
heart and hand, and time, bone and sinew, and muscle. Some- 
body, you and I, must give up houses and lands, and father and 
mother, and wife and children, yea, and even life also, not by 
hating them, but by not mistaking them, as we now do, for the 
sum and substance of life itself — by rising in them, through 
them, above them, to the glory to be revealed. This world 
wants (and it wants it because you and I want it) more of 
Christ, more of his work, more work like his, for body, for soul, 
for man ; not that dogma and creed are not good enough of them- 
fldves, and, in the ages past, just what the world wanted, but 
that the time has come when the world must go on, as Paul told 
the Hebrews, "to perfection;" not laying over again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works. We now need «» 
better ground in which to plant the hopeiul eee^. '^ias\.Ts^»^ 
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be lifted — ^physically, mentally, socially — and then we should 
also lift him morally and spiritually. Christ opened the blind 
boy's physical eyes, and that touched the seeing boy's spiritual 
heart. 

Beloved, I ask again, where are our " sufferings" ? Do we 
see the glory to be revealed ? "What a glory to have lived for 
Christ in any age ! But what a glory to live for Christ in 
this age ! What an inspiring prospect opens before the throbbing: 
heart of the true believer ! I do not wonder Paul worked and 
suffered as he did — ^he saw the day that now is dawning. 
What an inspiration is in these latter days for the young ! You 
have time. You have health, and tal6nt, and opportunity, l^ot 
a thing you know, not a thing you possess, not a hope that 
bums within you, but could now be consecrated, sanctified, and 
you through them be glorified. You have something, indeed, 
besides old habits and prejudices and a worn-out system to lay 
upon the altar of your love. A longing often possesses me to g*^ 
back to my youth once more, so that I might take care of thi& 
body and this mind, train and develop both together, so that I 
might work better, and think better, and preach better, and do 
everything better ; to know more of nature, more of man, more 
of Christ, so as in all work^to work more wisely. It is too late 
for me. But^ you young men and maidens, sons and daughters 
of the churcK of Christ, can you be insensible to the grandeur o! 
your opportunity, to the voices all around you ? Can you serve 
the world, and lose Christ ? Can you sacrifice your better nature, 
and take no side with God ? Put Christ's yoke on and wear it 
for him, boldly, ^resolutely, so that the world can see you mean 
something by it. Take up Christ's burden, and there will he 
strength in the shoulders, and breadth and majesty in your 
bearing, and a reward in glory. And who to-day will say 
he will have nothing to do with Christ, nothing to do with his 
work, no part][or lot in the sufferings, no part or lot in the glory? 
I trust not one. A sacrifice you must make^ a yoke you must 
wear. Choose whom you will serve. May we all stand with 
Chiist in the sufferings of the *' present time." May all stand 
with him in the glory which. B^i«IX!L\ift Tces^«\s^^^Sa.x»^'* 
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** And the Lord said, Simon, Sinuyn, behold, Satan hath desired to have 
tf, thitt he may sift you as wheat : but I have prayed for thee, thai thy 
vth fail not : and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren." — 
jKX xxii. 31, 82. 



OONEK or later every Christian passes through a sifting 
' process — a process of temptation and trial, of failure and 
LI. The path which leads us to the beautiful gate is steep and 
gged. 'So foot treads it far without faltering ; no pilgrim 
ters the golden street with his sandals unworn ; no head feels 
e blessed pressure of the crown which has not borne the 
arkings of the thorn. 

The words of our text introduce to your attention a disciple of 
iristy when standing upon the brink of a great temptation and 
greater fall. He was about to be put under a pressure of 
bich he did not dream. That pressure was to be too severe 
r him. He was to do a deed which will stand to his shame 
id humiliation so long as the world endures. He was, as his 
ivine Master plainly said, about to be ** sifted" by the 
iversary. 

There are two thoughts in connection with this text. I wish 
suggest two lessons which I would impress upon your minds 

IS 
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and hearts. The first is, the feeling of Christ toward Peter, 
and those who fall like Peter; the second is, the hope and 
duty of the fallen. 

I would first, in order to expand the subject, call your atten- 
tion to the clause, ** I have prayed for thee." 

You observe that the singular number of the pronoun is used. 

Of all the disciples who were to be sifted, or brought mider 
temptation, it was to Peter alone that his heart went out in 
urgent entreaty. But why for Peter rather than for the others? 
Why should the merciful feelings of his heart be concentrated 
on him ? Was it because he was nearer and dearer, and more 
amiable than the others; more equitable in disposition, more 
exemplary and mild ? No, for he was the reverse of this. 
Peter's eminence among the disciples at this time was not of 
this kind. He was hot-headed, rash, and egotistical, unstable I 
and inconsistent. At one moment he was brave as a lion, heroic ! 
in all his impulses, and tense in all his purposes ; the next he 
was timid, vacillating, and cowardly. You see him at one moment 
sword in hand, foremost to defend his master; the next he stands 
by the fire in the court-yard stamping and swearing, denying with 
oaths that he knew any such man as Jesus. But why should 
Christ pray for such a man ? one is naturally led to inquire. 
Why did his love go out so warmly and tenderly toward one 
capable of so much treachery and falsehood, one so selfish and 
unreliable ? Why select him from the other disciples, and lavish 
upon him so much tender solicitude and prayer ? 

Now, friends, learn what sort of a man Christ was, and what ' 
a moral phenomenon he was and is to the world. If you place 
your eye close to a hole in perforated paper, through an opening • 
no larger than a pin's head you can see a landscape whose 
diameter is measured by miles, and whose limit is the limit of 
human vision. And so through this passage, when attentively 
considered, you will see how the nature of Christ unrols itself; 
and the moral prospect the mind beholds is boundless and 
superlatively beautiful. 

No, it was not because Peter was lovely and mild and oon- 
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aistent, but because he was just the reverse of all this, that 
fesus prayed for him. It was not because he was strong and 
irell braced, but because he was weak and liable to fall, that he 
remembered* him. It was not because he was consistent and 
jrave, and above suspicion — such as would make a good 
3andidate for the deaconship to-day — that his heart yearned 
!x)wards him, but because he was unsteady and fickle and noto- 
rioasly reckless. I wish you to observe here — for I know 
that it will comfort some of you — tl^at the mercy of Christ 
iboonds in the quality of discrimination. It adapts itself 
to man's needs, and flows according to the measure of 
those needs. I have heard it said that there is a law in 
nature by which the broken branch of the tree, and the 
bruised violet, and the wrenched shrub, and whatever else 
in the natural kingdom is maimed and hurt, draws the neces- 
sary elements of healing from the atmosphere; that the sun 
and wind and dew, the shadows that cool and the rays that 
warm, become physicians to it, and perform their free and 
unwearied ministries of love and healing. I have often thought 
how exactly this symbolized the nature of Christ and the 
operations of his love. Wherever you find a hurt or wound in 
the moral world, the healing influence of his love is drawn to 
it. Wherever you find a man wrenched and broken down in 
his hopes, wherever you find a woman fallen and crushed, 
wherever a soul unstable and reckless, wherever any throe and 
agony, any crying and wrestling, any struggling and downfall, 
there Christ is. In thought not a few reverse this law. They 
forget that the love of God in its benevolent operations increases 
by the ratio of our needs, and that the lower down we are, the 
stronger is the attraction which God centres upon us from above. 
At this point will doubtless occur to you all the cheering and 
infinitely tender words of Christ, when he said, **Icame not to 
call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance " ; and that other 
sentence, which carries with it the force of a demonstra- 
tion — " The whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick." 
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Now, men differ in blood and temper, in taste and feeling, a'^^ 
widely as in the build of their bodies and in the look of their 
faces. iNow and then yon meet a man or woman made as the 
birds are, to fly and sing. In all their inclinations, in all their 
propensities and aspirations, they are feathered and plumed for 
flight. There is little virtne, relatively considered, in Bome 
men being noble and generons, and some women being pure and 
gentle, because it requires little effort on their part to be thus. 
They were biassed toward such things at birth. They were 
dowert'd in their cradles with such qualities by their parents. 
And what a heritage it was ! And how low and mean does any 
legacy of stocks and money appear beside it! Know and 
remember that those parents who keep their bodies free from 
debasing appetites, and their minds uncontaminated by impure 
imaginations, shall, in bringing forth children like unto them- 
selves, add beyond all other efforts of their lives to the bodily 
health and moral vigour of the world. I am fast coming to 
think that two- thirds of every generation are mortgaged«tothe 
Devil before they are bom, and that it takes twenty years of 
care and education to unrivet the fetters which, by their own 
lack of control and dissolute lives, the parents fasten on thdr 
children. 

But, as I was saying, people differ. To some, refinement is 
natural, and virtue easy. I have known women float through 
life as a white lily on a darkened stream — ^beings of beauty and 
fiagrance, buoyed up so airily by the natural encasements of 
their virtue, that not a drop or stain might touch or soil the 
exquisite whiteness of their souls. But others I have known 
that were like a lily, anchored by a law of its birth in a current, 
and it was swayed from side to side, and buffeted, and not a 
moment was there in which it was not threatened with sub- 
mersion. Men, too, I have known, who were like granite 
columns — shapely, ponderous, immovable, l^either wind nor rain 
— no, nor the converging pressures of many wicked influences — 
could move them an inch. J^ut others there are like reeds and 
rushes, weak and willowy, who cannot stand alone, but mvat 
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itand in contact with and supported by many others, if they 
tand at all. Here is one that might seem almost a model, and 
'ou wish that all might be bom like him. But anon you come 
cross another, so weak, and mean, and effeminate, that you 
render how he came to be born at all. He is a miraculous 
reation in an infinitesimal direction ! 

Times and seasons, also, make a vast difference with men in 
beir moral relations. 

1^'ow, there are seasons when, morally and socially, our 
xpe^ences are as warm, and genial, and equitable as weather 
1 early June — ^when all our surroundings are fragrant, and the 
ours breezy with good news — when everything seems to bo 
haped for our comfort and prosperity — when health and credit 
re good, all our enterprises well-timed and successful, all our 
ttvestments yielding good returns, and old debtors, from whom 
re had expected nothing, astonish us by their honesty. iN'ow, 
t such a time it is not difficult for a business-man to be good, any 
lore than it is for a boy to sing or whistle when, with his 
ahing-rod over his shoulder, he goes with great swinging strides 
own the hill toward the trout-brook. There is no temptation 
)r him to shorten or neglect family prayers — to be gruff to his 
dfe, or hard on his clerks — to drive his bargains to the very 
erge of dishonesty — to undermine his health by overwork, or 
ommit suicide. When everything is prosperous and sunny, 

say, a business-man has no temptation to be dishonest and 
nchristian. 

But wait awhile. The season changes. June gives place to 
)ecember. The sky gets black and squally. The wind veers, 
nd, instead of coming like a warm, perfumed breath out of the 
)uth, it is poured in gusts and currents out of the north, flecked 
rith snow and dreary with sleet, which drenches the gaiments 
nd chills through to the bone. Then is come the hour of weak- 
ess and trial. When credit sinks, and friends get suspicious, 
ad investments yield nothing but loss, and the anxious brain 
Euries its burden clean through the hours of sleep, and he rises 
nrefreshed, and failure stands not three days ahead of him — 
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this is the day and the hour when a business-man needs the 
assurance that, if there is sympathy for weakness in heaven, lie 
has it. Many a man, as you know, has in such an hour closed 
his ledger with a groan, placed a pistol to his temples, and 
recklessly made for himself a blood-path out of his misfortanes 
or his shame. But I often think that the mercy of God is 
greater than some suppose, and that many a poor, harrassed, 
crazed merchant, whose name is stricken in disgrace from the 
book of earthly exchange, will find it entered in the Lamh's 
book of life, and live to glorify for ever the love which was 
greater than his guilt. 

Now I want you to feel that the mercy of God is full of dis- 
crimination in the time and measure of its outgoing. It goes 
out most strongly to the Peters of the world, and in the hour 
of their greatest temptations. God never leaves those who are 
in alliance with him to fight their battles alone. Ahead of yon 
are temptations many, and struggles not a few. You will 
descend more than once to the arena and the assault, more than 
once be tempted to desert and deny your Lord ; but strengthen 
yourselves with the thought that the heavens are prayerful for 
you. The Saviour foresees, as he foresaw in the case of Petei', 
how you are to be tried, and remembers you in his prayer. 
The prayer of Christ is worth more to man than weapon of 
steel or armour of brass* One word of intercession from him 
avails beyond all our calling and crying. Yea, I could die 
mute and content, did I but know that my Saviour pleaded 
for me. 

N'ow, as I have said, the future may be full of trial. 
There is nothing so black that it may not contain — ^nothing so 
venomous but that it may lie coiled in it, ready to strike and 
fang you. But, fellow-Christians, let none of these things 
disturb you. Out of the future, out of its possible darkness 
and disaster, sound the strong, cheerful words of Christ, "Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me." And the saints ready for 
the coffin check their feet on the borders of the grave for a 
moment, and, looking ba^k. towax^^ m^, ^t\i th.eir faces already 
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touched with the light of the eternal world, say, " Though we 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, we will fear 
no evil ; for God is with us, his rod and his staff they comfort 
us." The living and the dying share equally in the dis- 
crimination of his mercy. To the weakest shall come the most 
strength, to the rashest the most control, to the neediest the 
most provision, and to the guiltiest the freest and most 
abundant pardon. 

Ifow you see that Christ takes an interest in each of his 
disciples, even down to the most unworthy. Take our 
churches, and examine them in their individual membership. 
In them, as among the twelve, all shades of temper and degrees 
)f consecration are represented. Here is a man who adorns his 
profession, and here another who barely escapes being a dis- 
lonour to Christ. Here a woman who, in the love of her 
children and the comforts of her home, finds all the security 
;liat earth affords, and the lively stimulus of a healthy pride. 
By her side, perhaps, sits another, torn we know not by what 
Internal tumult wrought up day by day to an unnatural and 
ruinous excitement, and whirled around the circle of fashion so 
rapidly that more than once she has become dizzy, and spirit- 
ually lost her balance, and she feels that she is in danger of 
repeating that fall. 

Now there is, as I suspect, a feeling in our churches which 
leads men to overlook one of Christ's most lovely and beautiful 
characteristics. I refer to his solicitude for the wandering 
sheep of his fold. The feeling I have alluded to is this — it is 
difficult to express it with precision, but I think I can give you 
my idea — the feeling, I say, is this, that the consistent Christians 
monopolize, as it were, the attention and favour of Christ, to 
the exclusion of the delinquents. It is not regarded as credible 
that backsliders — the cold, the sluggish, and the dissolute — are 
recipients of his favour. His pride and joy in the ninety and 
nine orderly, safely-housed, and well-behaved sheep, and not 
his anxiety for the wild, foolish, lost one, are, for the most 
part, the theme of thought and remark. And this unscriptural 
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and complacent sontiment grows and grows, until a division line 
is drawn between the main body of the membership and the 
backslider as sharp, as cruelly defined, and as difficult to pass, 
as if the poor man or woman had actually been excom- 
municated. 

Now this is all wrong, and yet the mental revolt which many 
of you may detect in your minds against what I am saying is 
the best of all gauges to show you how deeply rooted this idea 
lias grown to be in the average judgment of the church. The 
Johns who repose on his bosom, and not the poor, hot-headed 
Peters, who stand stamping and swearing in the market-places, 
arc the ones we deem the objects of his pity. 

The practical evils which come from this idea are these: it 
encourages spiritual pride and pharisaical complacency on tlie 
part of the majority of the church; it also substitutes another 
sentiment than that of love in our own hearts toward our back- 
sliding brethren; and, lastly, it serves to plunge the delin- 
quents themselves into a certain posture of antagonism to the 
church, and an inward despair touching their own ultimate 
betterment. This is the worst of all possible positions a man 
can get into. When the devil has threaded all the hope out of 
a man, he has not merely cheated God of the first harvest, but 
has^destroyed the very seeds from which all future fruitfulness 
was to come. Now, if there is a single man or woman who is 
in or'noar the margin of such a state of mind, the lesson of this 
text is for him. Ho holds to the members of his church, more 
fortunate in temperament and training, the same relation that 
Peter held to the twelve, when the words of our text were first 
spoken. He is the object of Christ's prayer to-day. My 
brother, I do not know how often or how far you may have 
fallen. No one save God docs know. I do not care for thai 
Never shall it be said that ten years of Christian life have left 
me worse than a Pharisee. It is not* in my heart to cast a 
stone at you. What have I to do with stoning? Pbrhaps for 
twenty years you have been unfaithful to your covenant vows, 
heen derelict in duty, love^ moi^ic^ moit^ \Jcl«sl Christ, been 
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ad and vain, in all the plans and purposes of your heart 
idly, in your appetites canial. I do not know but that, 
e you were last in a sanctuary, you have in act and word 
fed your Master, as did Peter, nor can I see upon the border 
-^hat future denial your feet may even now be standing. I 

know, my brother and sister, that Christ singles out, 
I all his disciples, you who are most tempted and most 
e to fall, and, going down to your side, and fixing his 

in love upon you, says, '* I have prayed for thee, that 
faith fail not;" and all I ask of you is that you shall 
mber this, and go out girded and braced with the thought 
Christ has not cast you off because of your sins, and turned 
ftdiift, but that he sees all your weakness and liability to 
and has singled you out from us all, not in anger, not 
jeet and thrust you away, but to assist and put his arms 
>ving restraint around you, and will so continue to do 
our dying day. The words of Paul are true — as true 

as ever, as true to the modem church as to the 
eh at Rome ; and you should all bo persuaded that neither 
Qor death, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
hing that can happen to you, can separate you from 
8 love. 

lis is the anchor, the hope, to which I ask you to weld your 
. So rivet yourself to it that, when the next gale bears 
I upon you, you will not be driven out of the harbour of 
refuge — out of your confidence in Christ's redeeming blood, 
! tossed and buffeted amid conflicting doubts and fears, but 
dd stoutly to your trust, as a ship is held to its anchorage 
I the anchor is struck into the cleft of a riven rock. There 
it ahead of you a hand's-breadth of sky which is not of 
jon, typical of a fair to-morrow, so long as in your heart 
a single regret for sin, and a deep, warm desire to bo better ; 
>ut of that tinted, roseate sky come words of encouragement, 
igns of promise, and unspoken messages, and ministrations 
re and hope. And not only so, but that sky deepens and 
tens its hue as it slopes downward ; and at death, when 
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Satan shall gather all his terrors, God will gather all biff 
consolations, and that hour which so many paint with hlackaess 
shall he as radiant to the heliever as golden mist. And all tliis 
I urge you to helieve, not with wishing and a vague hope, but 
with the firm assurance of faith. 

I would now call your attention to the last clause of tbe text: 
** When thou art converted, strengthen thy hrethren." 

l^ow, if there is any class of men from whom the cburcb 
popularly does not expect strength, it is pre-eminently from tbat 
class known as *'hacksliders." If the mercy of God was like 
the charity of men, who of us would find forgiveness? If a 
professing Christian trips and falls, although it be far less ia 
extent than the lapse of Peter, it is all over with him, so far as 
popular estimation goes. No matter how useful he may bavc 
been. He may have preached the gospel, and laboured with 
good results, for twenty years ; but if, caught off his guard for a 
moment, he is overpowered by the Adversary, and falla— fare- 
well to his usefulness. " You strengthen the brethren, indeed! 
Has it not been proved that you were intoxicated, that you veie 
picked up drunk in the street, and lost your church by it? You 
are a likely person to preach righteousness, and temperance, and 
judgment to come !" Or again : " You exhort or pray again in 
public ! Did you not forge a cheque ? were you not tried for it, 
and barely escaped the prison? and did not your churcli 
excommunicate you for it ? I would like to know what good 
your words and prayers would do !" 

My friends, that is the way that the world, and the churchy 
too, talks about men who have fallen ; but it is a wretchedly 
sad way of talking, after all. If Peter had been a modem 
Christian, very slight chance indeed would have been his after 
that exhibition of himself in the court-yard. And yet then' 
was a vast deal of noble, self-denying, soul-saving work in Peter 
after his terrible lapse from his Master, as you all know ; for the 
Scriptures bear witness to it, and heaven is full of the testi- 
mony and praise of it. And this Christ saw, for he laid a 
solemn charge upon him in those words, **Whcn thou art 
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conyerted, strengthen thy brethren." In saying this, the 
Saviour enunciated one of the greatest principles known to the 
student of moral forces. The principle is this — that all 
instruction and warning in spiritual matters must be based on 
knowledge and experience. 

If I had a stretch of rapids to run, and could select from a 

dozen guides, I would choose that one who, when he last went 

down that terrible reach of water, at the point of the wildest 

whirl and loudest roar had his canoe twisted from the pressure 

of his paddle, sucked from under him, and crushed to fragments 

on the rocky bottom. And the reason would be, that ho who 

once barely escaped death, when next he neared that point would. 

approach with his senses all alert, and know to the width of an 

inch where to steer, and drive his flying shell straight to the 

proper point. And so it is on that other river which we call life,. 

and along those portions of it where the current is swift and full 

of eddies, the decline steep, and the suction strong. He who has 

passed down such a passage, and been morally near wreck, is the 

man to caution and strengthen me for the danger. JS^o one can 

talk to young men, for instance, concerning the woe of 

drunkenness, like the reformed drunkard. "Who can tell you of 

the horror of fire as he who comes staggering out of a burning 

building with his hands blistered, his hair burnt to the scalp, and 

the skin of his face puffed and white with the inflammation of 

the heat and steam ? When that man talks about the torment 

of fire, you look at his face, and see that he knows what fire is. 

Why, I might advocate temperance, and you would listen 

respectfully, as becomes you, and that would be all. My words 

would make no great impression, start no new conviction, nor 

move any such emotion of pity or fear as you are capable of 

feeling. But let me place a man before you who has been a 

drunkard, a city sot for ten years, and yet whom you would 

remember as an active and prosperous business man years ago, 

a kind husband, a good citizen, and an upright gent'eman. If 

I coold place such a man before you just as I found him in the 

street, ill-clothed, tremulous and weak, would you not listen ? 
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As you saw his pale, haggard countenance, seamed and marred 
with the traces of debauch — his eyes, out of which hunger and 
<lespair looked ; the shaking of his hand as he stretched it out 
toward you ; the broken-down condition of the whole man— and 
out of his quivering lips heard the words : ** I had a happy wife 
once, but my cruelty killed her; I had wealth, as some of yon 
know, but rum took it from me ; I had a home in that long- 
gone day, but the sheriff sold it over my head ; I had hope once, 
both as to this world and the world to come, but the light of it 
has faded, for my days are passing in disgrace, and I know tiat 
no drunkard can inherit the kingdom of heaven ! " — and then 
heard him declare the truth extorted from hi^ by his agony, 
" The wine cup has done all this for me : beware of the wine 
cup ! " would you not be moved, seeing this man, hearing his 
words of warning ? Would not the virtue of these young men 
be strengthened against the accursed drinking customs of the 
day? Well, this law holds good to a greater or less extent 
through all grades of experience, and none might be so useful to 
society and the church as those who have fallen, and by their 
falling gained the right and power to address intelligent counsel 
and warning to others. 

God lays a mission, therefore, on all of you who by sad 
experience know the weakness of your own natures, and the 
readiness of God to forgive. It is to you who are wise with the 
knowledge of your weakness that I speak ; to you who are in 
that unfortunate condition of mind in which a professor thinks 
that his past unfaithfulness cuts him off from any future attempts 
of usefulness, that I address the exhortation of the text. I 
know not where you worship. My arrow is drawn at a venture, 
winged only by the Spirit of God. But this makes no difference 
with my feelings or with our relations. Let your past be as a 
wild and frightful dream that comes in the night, and torments 
us with its visions of terror, but departs with the rising of the 
sun. Forget your past. Your repentance has covered and 
•changed it. Behold ! see for yourselves ! its scarlet has become 
like wool, and its ciimsou -^lait^ a^ «io^ I Do not think thct 
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you are counted out of the moral influences of your churcli by 
its pastor ? If he be a true under-shepherd of Christ, he lays on 
you the injunction that was laid upon Peter. There is not a 
summation he makes of the powers and forces to be organised 
in the future for Christ and man in which you, your wealth, 
your time, your friendship, your influence, your example, are 
not counted. So far as your past has been wasted, you are to 
remedy it, and so live hereafter as to strengthen the brethren. 

Why, see the philosophy of this thing. Suppose fifty men^ 
who had lapsed from the perfect fulfilment of their covenant 
duties, and have been adding little to the moral forces of their 
respective localities, should say, not all ^t once, perhaps, not m 
so many words, but in heart and act, ** I have not been doing 
my duty to the church, no, nor to my own soul either, and I 
will change my course, rectify my example, and henceforth, God 
helping me, will be faithful to my pledge" — would not that 
strengthen the brethren ? Who can estimate the power of such 
a stand, the addition which such a confession and reconsecration 
would bring to the spiritual forces there ? And the farther the 
man had wandered, the more marked his failure in the past — 
the more noticeable and influential for good would be his return 
to duty. 

Return, then, return, all ye who have wandered ! Come back, 
ye prodigals, smitten with spiritual famine, to your Father's love 
and home ! 
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Wb do not say to a person of diseased sight, come out 
look at the noon-day sun, and thus shall you be cured of your 
infirmity ; but we provide the coloured glass, the dim hght of 
the tallow taper, and by medicmal art, and mechanical appli- 
ances, strengthen the eye that it may look straight at the son; 
and thus it is with the dim, the blurred, and the enfeebled, 
spiritual sight of the human brother. The supernal splendoui 
of a direct vision of God would only dazzle his sight, and not 
illuminate his soul. It is only on stepping-stones of means and 
helps, that the soul, darkened by vice and crime, can rise into a 
fulness of knowledge and communion with God. If we give to 
our erring brother a vision of the divine in the human, 
knowledge of the seen inspires faith in the Unseen. 

SoMK time since, while riding over the hills of a neighbouring 
town, I saw the stream that wound its way below, touched by 
the sunset glories ; and never till then did I know all its coursings 
and graceful curves, for then it burned away off into bays, and 
threads, and quiet meanderings not obvious in the light of noon- 
day. So exactly it is when the life of friends whose presence 
had blessed and cheered us is seen in its sunset glory. In their 
personal presence we are not conscious of all that they are and 
all that they have been to us. But death transfigures the whole 
life, and unlocks all the wards of memory and all the treasures 
of love — the lessons which were forgotten bum out anew ; the 
counsels unheeded take on a tone more searching and tender; 
pleadings to virtue and persuasives to duty, which may have 
become blurred by time, or may have been passed unheeded by, 
start up along all the past like angel voices, and come down 
along all its avenues like 'the echoes of a spirit world. 
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E me," said Herder, in the weariness of his last illness, 
t thought, that I may quicken myself with it.*' At such 
when everything else is fading and passing from us, it is 
unspeakable, to have within the soul itself a great 

which cannot fade or pass away. So, in all the great 
s of life, in the highest transport of success, or amid the 
hich, like autumn winds, shake off the leaves that were 
y and defence of our prosperous summer days, it is a joy 
in the soul some great thought which may draw us into 
IT sanctuary of our being, where the agitating successes or 
; of life cannot come, 
le natural world, we perceive that the Creator has pre- 

golden bed, into which, every evening, the sun sinks. 
w the classics did love to speak of this dreamy, golden 

Eut God loves the human heart more than he loves the 
Hence, the Saviour came. St. John points out to us tho 
il horizon where the soul goes down. And when our 

who have loved God die, when a humble child or a 
like statesman, when beautiful youth, or venerable man- 
lids farewell to earth, and our tears fall upon their dust, 
lold best in John's Gospel and dream the golden couch 
ceives into its peace these stars sinking down from the 
this life. 

CGious truth, the highest religious truth, lies close by the 
I we will only pluck it. As it is in nature, so it is in the 
-the great truths are on the surface. They are not for 
:s only. It would be preposterous, would it not, to sup- 
lat God gave a revelation to man bearing upon his highest 
md destiny, and then made it so that only scholars and 
i men could comprehend it — something we must shovel 
vith our dictionaries and lexicons, delving into ecclesias- 
listory to get at the great saving truth of the Gospel ? 
reat truths of the Gospel are not below the surface. The 
trouble is, that the G6spel is too simple for most people, 
em to forget that the greatest things are the simplest things. 
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As in the ripened fruit every shower that fell upon it, every 
hour of sunshine, every night that folded it round, and every 
ingredient in the soil heneath, entered into its texture and 
helped to make it what it is in the harvest, so with ns every 
incident of life, the passions we indulged, the actions wo 
performed, the hopes we cherished, the previleges we improved 
or left unimproved, have entered into the very texture of our 
souls, and helped to prepare or leave us unprepared for the 
harvest. Then shall he gathered, in its matured results, all tk 
experience of our past lives. Every kind and charitable deed 
that we have done, every pang of contrition that we have felt, 
every sincere and earnest effort in hehalf of what is good, every 
prayer that we have uttered from the heart, every longing after 
holiness and God, every unselfish affection that we have cherished 
and obeyed, every sorrow that has helped to soften our hearts, 
subdue all selfish ambition, and draw us towards heaven, every 
sickness and pain meekly endured, every secret sighing of the 
soul for deliverance and life, every acceptance of God's mercy, 
andevery act of obedience to him — ^not one of them all is lost, but 
all, as they are vmtten down in the book of God's remembrance^ 
so shall they be gathered in, the only treasures we can carry 
with us there. 

One sentence from him who lived in the bosom of the Father, 
and who was filled and animated by his spirit, and yearning 
with tenderness towards us, is a dearer and truer expression of 
God's love than all that we can know besides. It cherishes in 
us a more loving faith. It makes prayer more an act of vital 
intercourse with God. It makes us more than children of God. 
It opens within us a holier and diviner life. It throws the 
refining and endearing sanctities of heaven round our human 
affections. It removes our friendships from the sphere of 
perishable relations, and makes them sacred and immortal. 
Beneath the shelter of God's love it brings us into union with 
him, and fills the atmosphere around with the melodious harmony 
of a peace which the world can neither give nor take away. 



PERfEClTON IN RELIGION. 
Br Rey. Octavius Perinchibp. 

**For ify$ love thetn which love you, what reward have ye ? do not even th0 
pnHieans the same ? And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others ? do not even the publicans so ? Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.** — Matthew v. 46, 47, 48. 

rS is part of our Lord's Sermon upon the Mount. This 
sennon is as remarkable for what it implies as for what it 
expresses. Underneath the whole of it there is a great founda- 
tion of law and logic. K you dig down to the base of any one 
of these precepts, you come to a common-sense — a naturalness, 
a direct, practieal essence, which tells you there is nothing 
artiftcial about it — ^nothing that is conjectural or problematic, 
but the whole of it a perfect counterpart to life as we find it — a 
something we want in our every-day existence — a something 
responsive to our whole being, mortal and immortal. This is 
a peculiarity attaching to all the discourses of Christ. There 
is not a particle of rhetoric in any one of them. There is not a 
line of what is ordinarily called eloquence. There is an infinite 
interval between Christ and all other men. Paul is grand, but 
there is in him the smack of the schools at Jerusalem. He is 
human, and his model is artificial. So it is with all other men. 
From them we gather extracts for declamation. But we can 
declaim nothing from Christ. Every utterance of his is a 
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thought. It goes do-^^m into the soul. It tells you something 
and asks you something. The thinker cannot trifle with it, and 
the trifler cannot approach it. It admits of no discussion except 
as light and science admit of discussion — discussion to leam about 
it, to find out all there is in it. There are no topics like those 
which donvened the Apostolic College, whether we shall eat 
meat offered to idols, whether we shall he circumcised, things of 
merely temporary interest, and of very little consequence, things 
of interest and consequence at aU, only by reason of our weakness, 
and not of our strength. The whole sphere of Christ is in the 
essential and eternal. It is life giving life. It is the living 
clothing the living. Christ differs from others as the laws 
of vegetation differ from trees. Other men differ from each 
other, as one tree differs from another tree. Christ can give life 
in all climes to all trees. Man is for ever only cramping the real 
life to his notions of shape, and that according to his own parti- 
cular clime. 

Underneath this Sermon on the Mount there lie some vital 
questions and broad assertions. "What is religion ? Is it a thing 
variable in kind, or only in degree ? It is necessarily connected 
with what men call religious systems. This human body 
is dislocated. Its limbs are broken. Its parts are diseased. 
Its eyes are blind. Its ears are deaf. Its nerves are para- 
lyzed. A leprosy covers it from the crown of its head to the 
soles of its feet, and the worst of the disease is, like the opium 
eater, it loves the trance into which it has fallen. The music of 
nature, the beauty of life, the riches of providence, are almost 
lost. Man knows not how to respond to them, how to enjoy 
them. That is what makes him lost. He is lost to his better 
nature, lost to a higher nature all around him — lost to God. The 
object of all religious systems is the restoration of the race to 
light and wisdom, health and peace. If there is no restoration 
in the system called religious, then there is no religion in it. 
Religion is health coursing once more through these withered 
limbs — opening the deaf ear, quickening the sightless eyes, 
restoring the flesh of the leper as flesh of a little child. 
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0!here is infinite instruction in that act of Christ, when he 

performed those wonderful works before the eyes of John's 

disciples, and bid thein go and tell John what things they 

liad seen and heard — not the least of which was that ''to the 

poor the Gospel was preached." That act was typical. The 

core must extend to the patient's deepest disease. Health 

most reach the part most affected, or the patient is in no sense 

cored. Eestoration is the thing wanted. Whatever restores is 

the application needed. A system may paint the happiest 

prospects before us ; it may clothe us in the most elegant and 

fimcifdl drapery ; it may lay us upon the softest bed : but what 

if the patient is no better — what is the use of your system ? 

These are some of the questions Christ asks us. Then he 
asserts it has been a fatal error among men to love their systems 
maoh more than the patient, to labour to get him to understand 
the system, as if the knowledge of a theory could do the work of 
an internal life-producing agency. We have taken his pulse in 
our hand, and told him it beat too fast or too slow ; explained 
to him why it was so ; given him the science of the schools ; but 
we have not made him any better. Mark the force of that repe- 
tition : '' Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old 
time." We have all heard that. The ears of every generation 
haye heard it. Many generations have heard nothing else. A 
knowledge of how poison works cannot poison us. A knowledge 
of how medicine acts cannot cure us. All human knowledge 
is, moreover, defective. There is no theory upon earth that is 
oo-extensive with mortal disease. Every system of religion 
most be, like aU other systems, progressive. Even if what the 
fathers believed and practised were in a measure right — bright up 
to their time and their degree of development ; if what they 
tanght were an advance upon the teaching of other ages, that 
is no reason why we should cling to them forever. It is rather 
a reason why we should do as they set us example — advance 
upon them as they advanced upon their fathers. They acted up 
to the best light they had — ^that was wisdom. K you have more 
light than they, and act only up to where they were, that is un- 
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wisdom. Their wisdom was not in their theory, but in their 
action up to their theory — that theory the best their times 
afforded. If you ask whether the laws of morality change, so 
that a thing may be wrong to-day which was right yesterday, I 
would say, no, the laws do not ; but our degrees of knowledge 
respecting the laws change the conditions under which those laws 
act — are constantly changing. The prime law of wisdom is, that 
a man shall act up to the purest light within bim. The degree 
of light is constantly changing. Experience is ceaselessly teach- 
ing, ^o matter how the human race learns ; if it learns, it 
is bound to practise. The Mosaic law was a grand advance npon 
the no-law that previously existed. The law of Christ was a 
grand advance upon the Mosaic, and the laws for GxkI's children 
in heaven are in advance of these precious laws in this Sermon on 
the Mount, far as we are yet from knowing all there is there. 
And there is nothing contradictory in this. The equations 
of algebra do not contradict the laws of simple addition. Bnt he 
who understands algebra will the better understand addition. 
Algebra reveals thoughts respecting simple addition, which he 
who understands simple addition merely does not possess. All 
the religious systems before Christ were preventive. They were 
negative — tending to check. That characterizes all human 
systems. You find man constantly endeavouring to throw 
around his brother fetters and leading strings. The instructions 
of Christ are positive, permissive, aggressive, bidding man seek 
the best. Kman finds out, e.g,^ that polygamy is wrong; if it 
is in conflict with high, social ends ; if it is destructive of that 
culture and purity without which society cannot be truly 
exalted, then its existence, under the Mosaic dispensation, could 
be no excuse for our retaining it under ours. If we should 
discover, to a demonstration, that capital punishment did more 
harm than good ; that it defeated the very ends of humanity it 
was originally intended to promote, then nothing could excuse 
our unwisdom in retaining it. We know by experience, both in 
its existence and in its ce£tsing to exist, that polygamy was an 
evil. Under the Mosaic system, it was tolerated as an evil pre- 
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ferable to that absolute lawlessness, culminatiiig in idolatrous 
grossness, characteristic of other nations. If we should abolish 
capital punishment, and there were something in the inherent 
nature of human society demanding it, then evil would ensue 
upon its removal, and we should be equally bound to return to 
it. In this way there is a difference between things permitted 
and things commanded. The Decalogue will stand for ever. Try 
it whichever way you will, it is law. There is an inherent fit- 
ness in it with all other things. And yet the Decalogue is only 
partial — ** Thou shalt do no murder." That is all very well, 
but even that is only what thou shalt not do. It is permitted us 
to go beyond, and if we know that, we are commanded to go 
beyond. We must love our enemy ; not only not murder him, 
but do him all the good we can. And so while the moral law 
does not change, the conditions under which that law acts do 
change. A thing may be wrong to-day which was not wrong 
yesterday. But yesterday that thing was not the best that might 
have been. It was not the absolute right, only the approximate 
right, and we would have been better off yesterday if we had 
known better. 

You see how natural are these laws of Christ, and yet what 
a revelation they are at the same time. I have said the 
archangels have higher laws than these laws of Christ. Per- 
haps that is hardly conceivable. They have the same laws, 
but they have developments of those laws not yet perceived by 
tts, ani they wonder, when they look at us in our blindness, 
that we see so little of all there is in Christ. They have 
attained a transcendent excellence, yet still in the presence of 
God they veil their faces. God wants us to attain an excellence 
like theirs. The yearning of God toward humanity is the 
yearning of a father's heart toward his prodigal and aflBLicted 
offspring. It was love that impelled God to send his son. To 
the end that we might attain divine excellence Christ Jesus 
came. This object Christ Jesus preached — the uplifting of our 
jBpirits, of our whole being, by obedience to moral law. ** You 
are my disciples, if you do whatsoever I command you." This 
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excellence is religion. To produce it is the object of all religious^ 
Bystems. Have what religious systems we may, if we have not 
this we are a sounding brass. K you love those only that love 
yoUy the publicans can do as much. You are no better than 
they. Self-culture is your mission. Be ye, therefore,' perfect,, 
even as your Father " in heaven is perfect." 

This was the preaching of Christ. This reformation of oni 
lives is the one doctrine characteristic of Christ. Only towaicU- 
the last of his mission did he touch upon the great laws under- 
lying all moral action, an^ then he only touched them. It 
was just before he was separated from his disciples, he said, ^^I 
have yet many things to say to you, but you cannot bear them 
now." Often have we wondered what those things were. If the 
world could not bear them then, can it bear them yet ? If Christ 
could not reveal them, can mortal ingenuity discover them ? In 
religion, as in all other departments of human economy, there is a 
science as well as an art, ».«., there is a system of laws independent 
of man, on which man must base his action — a part God has done, 
and which works, whether man understands it or not. It has 
been but recently that man knew anything of nature. He 
knows very little now. But nature has always responded to our 
wants just the same. It has always rained so that the springs 
should be fall, and man should have water to quench his thirst 
and strengthen his body. "We know how heat causes the air to 
carry up the moisture little by little till it returns to us again 
in refreshing rain. But our knowledge does not make it rain 
the more. It does not make water the more refreshing. We 
are the better oflE for our knowledge, because it is sweet to 
understand God. But it rains upon heathen lands as upon ours. 
The barbarian finds a refreshment as well as we, and the one 
law of essential interest to us is, not that which produces the 
rain, but that we drink. So there are laws of religion, laws of 
Christ's atonement, laws -forking in us and for us, but un- 
known to us ; we cannot besu: them now. Christ did not come 
to reveal them all to us. Into some of them the angels desire 
to look. One object of Christ's coming was to fulfil those^ 
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laws, to do something lor us which hy those laws was needful. 
Then he wanted«to show us how to live, ' so that wo might 
attain eventually a knowledge of them — ^how to drink at the 
«temal fountain, so as to be made alive. He desired us to do 
Ood's will, that we might know of the doctrine. Knowledge 
would be afber obedience, or never. Obedience is wisdom; 
knowledge is the fruit of wisdom. The tree must be first, and 
the fruit afterwards. Where the tree is not, no fruit can be. 
The test of wisdom is the absolute life. You observe the 
ground-swell, the principle underlying this sermon, the better- 
ness, the purer, the higher being. The wisdom of this is 
proved again by its harmony with existing facts. The wise 
life is the one thing wanted by the individual, and the one 
thing essential to the well-being of the whole social body — ^the 
one thing essential to well-being, whether in this world or any 
world. When a thing is true, all other truths tend to confirm it. 
Wisdom is sustained by all things else, and thus the wisdom of 
'Christ is transcendent. Can the church be wiser than Christ ? 
Has the church followed Christ's example ? What mean the 
philosophies and dogmas and isms that are preached in the world ? 
Do we preach the Gospel as Christ preached it, or do we 
define what Christ did not define, and preach our definitions 
instead ? K we are' not the dead merely going forth to bury 
the dead, if we have not one to preach Paul, and another to 
preach ApoUos, and another to preach Cephas ; how is it that 
it takes so many to do what a few could do as well ? If we all 
have Christ to preach, how is it there is so little Christianity ? 
This leads to the whole question of preaching. What is 
preaching the Gospel ? What is the Gospel to be preached ? 
We talk much of preaching Christ : what is it to preach Christ ? 
Do I preach Christ when I preach about Christ ? If so, do I 
preach Paul when I preach about Paul, or Jerusalem when I 
preach about Jerusalem ? Did Christ preach himself? When 
he sent men out to preach, he commanded them to preach 
repentance and the kingdom of heaven ; in other words, that men 
be wise, in order that they might enter the kingdom of heaven. 
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That is what Christ himself preached. Is it preaching Gbiist 
to tell you what Augnstin preached, or what the Thirty-nine 
Articles contain ? Is it preaching Christ to tell you, you belong 
to a church which knows what is true ? Christ did not preach 
ahout things, but he preached certain things themselves. He 
preached that without the practice of wisdom there could beoo 
salvation. If you that are saved are just like those that 
are unsaved, then what reward have ye — i.e,y what is pur 
salvation worth? If you have no virtue and no grace, no* 
purity, no excellence, no releasement from sense and time— 
nothing more than the worldly have — ^what is the use of your 
religion ? If you are selfish, and of no more use — ^if the world 
is lifted no higher than it would be if you were a worldling- 
then how is it, are you the better off for your Christianity?" 
Tou are not perfect, and the whole object of all religion is, that 
you might be. Heaven is rest and blessedness because there is 
nothing to make unrest and unblessedness. Earth will be rest 
and blessedness in proportion as you are above publicans and 
sinners. That is preaching something definite, something 
practical. It is preaching virtue and self-control, and self- 
cultare and heavenliness, that you be such a power, such a 
living vitalized and vitalizing agent. Did Christ preach the 
Gospel ? Did he intend to set us an example of preaching ? Do 
we preach him when we preach what he preached ? Does not 
the world need it to-day as much as it ever needed it ? When 
men looked at Christ, when we look at him, we see glad tidings 
in him. Is it intended man should be like him? How 
blessed ! He was a Gospel. Does it so happen with the church? 
Is she a Gospel? At the first she was a Gospel. But 
very shortly she left off preaching what Christ preached, 
and being what Christ was, and took to explaining abstract 
laws, and to preach that she was commissioned to preach. 
She left the art or practice of being, and took to the 
Bcience or theory of being. The conseq[uence was that the 
eiements which were m \)[i© ^ot\^ \i^a^m^ ^^\£ib;:c\»s^ Sjs^. iJaa 
church. The church became^ ^\?fliigQ:vSKv^^ iKaxa. \>s^^ -,1.^ 
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inly by being more intenselj worldly. And there she is to this 
lay. And the world seems to react upon us with the question 
•f Jthe Master. If ye love them that love you, why the 
publicans can do as well, and where is your perfection ? If 
be world's irreligion is as good as your religion, then how are 
e better than they ? I ask again, what b it to preach Christ ? 
k> I preach Swedenborg, when in his name my doctrine is 
wedenborgian ? Do I preach Plato, when in his name my 
octrine is Platonic ? Do I preach Christ, when in his name 
ny doctrine is Christian ? What is it, then, to preach Christ ? 
8 it to dwell in pathetic utterances upon the whole 
cene of the incarnation ? Then why not, as the church once 
id, make the scene more vivid by scenic representation ? Why 
lot, as men do still, have crosses and altar-cloths, and ritualistio 
celebrations? Do those who have the most of these become 
he most unworldly, or only the most unearthly and unheavenly ? 
i it to preach our varied philosophies or unphilosophies which 
ve cannot exactly prove nor disprove, and which proved or dis- 
)roved matter practically very Httle one way or the other? Is 
t not plain, that to preach the Gospel is to preach what Christ 
'esus preached ; that men might again be what Christ Jesus 
i^as, son of the Highest: as he said himself, children of 
^our Father in heaven, perfect as he is perfect ; light to this 
rorld, salt to this earth ? 

And, if only such a Gospel should be preached in our day, 
nrould it not make as much of a stir as the preaching of Christ 
FesuB did in his day? I seat myself with that crowd there 
upon the Judsean Mount, and see the folds of Christ's thought 
settling like an icy mist around them. Have you ever reflected 
bow wonderfully little those discourses of Christ affected, 
burning as they must have come from those lips whose very 
utterances, one would suppose, were conviction ? Or have you 
thought what sort of a stir it was the preaching of Christ Jesus 
made? You may easily imagine. Suppose he were here 
y,o^ay, and ebonld say to you, you "have \v^«s:Sl ixQa\. *Casas. ^'L 
Id time; you have been told by the apoft\ioVift wvc.^'«»a\^ *^^ 
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if you are baptized, and join the chnrch, and say your 
prayers, "and live as you list, and lead a life of no par- 
ticular value to you or anybody else, then you are a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven ; but I tell 
you nay, unless you repent you can never see the Kingdom of 
God. You must perish for ever. You are possibly a little 
further from the Kingdom of God, because you are confirmed 
in a mistake. God is worshipped in deed and in truth — ^that is, 
in life action zuid in humble sincerity. You have heard it said, 
this is the place where men ought to worship ; but your live& 
show you are idolaters. You brought your gods here with you 
in your hearts, and about your persons. They were made with 
hands, and came across the ocean. Your Gospel is not mine, but 
was issued in Paris, and you are obeying it to the letter. 
Every day you live for that, because the daughters of Zion arc^ 
haughty, and walk with stretched-forth necks and wanton eyes, 
walking and mincing as they go, and making a tinkling Bonnd 
with their feet. Therefore, the Lord will smite the daughten^ 
of Zion, and will take away their tinkLiog ornaments, and their 
nets, and veils, and bracelets, and ornaments for the legs, and 
head-bands, and rings, and jewels, and many changes of apparel, 
and crimping-pins, and fine linen ; and it shall come to pass, 
instead of perfumery, shall be offensiveness ; and, instead of 
well-set hair, baldness ; instead of a stomacher, a girding of 
sack-cloth. In other words, instead of your being Christians, 
and contributing to make the world beautiful in holiness, in 
simplicity, you are only helping it to revolve in folly, and all 
the consequences of folly, poverty, vice, and woe ; instead of a 
Saviour, you are helping on the world outside in its wretched- 
ness and death. If you do as the worldlings do, how are ye 
better than they ? Not that gold or apparel is in itself wrong 
but when the soul passes into anything material, it passes into 
a grave. It is this which keeps the world envying, and 
striving, and drudging, and cheatbig, and sinning, and we are 

not lifting ourselves out oi it, "not xfe^feccsai% ^xn»f^^^^ ^ssi. 

Uierefore not blesang this ^ot\^. ^^>a^^ ^^^tdm^^ wvigD5R.^\»\ft 
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^e that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, wearing of gold, 
and putting on of apparel ; but the hidden man of the heart, 
that which is not corruptible^ even the ornament of a meek and 
•quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great price. 
Suppose he should say, you are pretending to lay up treasure 
in heaven, but you are mistaken. Your whole life is one death 
struggle to lay up treasure upon earth. You do not know 
yourself, nor eternal things, nor what real treasure is. You do 
not suffer your little children to come to me. You train them 
for the world ; puff them with the vanity of earth, and set their 
affections upon things below. You are seeking pearls, but not 
heart, and mind, and soul — the pearls of unspeakable price. 
Great thoughts, and beautiful facts, and endless knowledge are 
everywhere, only unknown to you. You are afraid of thought, 
and court amusement, while you shun the true amusement, the 
joys of angels. You want to help to save the world, and offer 
& sacrifice to God ; but precious souls are all around you trodden 
under foot, sunk into bitter degradation ; but you put forth no 
hand to rescue. Vice crieth in the street, and luxury and ease 
respond from the church. The poor way-faring brother is 
robbed and half dead in the pit, and you, the priest and Levite, 
are passing by on the other side. I say unto you that you have 
left no houses, nor lands, nor sister, nor brother, nor wife, nor 
children, for the Kingdom of Heaven's sake, and so you cannot 
have the true blessing of the life that now is, nor that in the 
world to come, life everlasting. You are no peculiar people, 
zealous of good works. You are no light of the world, no salt 
of the earth — not good and profitable unto men. You are not 
saved — *.^., saved out of anything that is evil, saved into anything 
that is particularly good — therefore, not saved at all. You 
would begin to think he was a strange man. You would think 
that kind of preaching was very discouraging, and you may ima- 
.gine how those poor Jews heard him. You would not know ho 
was the Saviour, the Son of God. You would look upon him as an 
ignorant man, and not worth mind'ing, andi^o ^ow.^wil^T^^^i^^'^'^^ 
npon what he said, but go away pie^xxfiic^^, «sA "Cs^^ ^^Tsa 'Isst. 
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your hearing. You would prove that your religion were a mere 
sentiment, and not religion. You would do just as these people 
did, think he ought to be arrested and persecuted, and driYeu 
from society, and think when you had gotten rid of him youhad^ 
of necessity, gotten all that was wise, and" good, and true. But, 
beloved, is it not time for such a gospel to be preached again '^ 
Do we not all need it ? A commotion it would make, but ought 
not a commotion to be made? Does not this world to-day 
bitterly want just the virtues Christ preached? — simplicity^ 
sincerity, unselfishness, usefulness, purity, modesty, separation 
from the world— something not hollow and sentimental, not 
living in conventionals, artificials, and externals — something not 
all name, something to which the poor can come, and the 
ignorant and helpless, and feel they have a friend ? Is it not 
time religion were become practical ? If we compare ourselves 
with the publicans and sinners, where would we draw the line; 
or, if God had to draw the line, would he draw any line at all ? 
Is there any perfection in you or me which makes us the children 
of God ? Have we learned anything of Christ ? Has that 
unspeakable sacrifice that he made in that incarnation availed 
to bring you or me nearer to the Kingdom of God ? 

Brethren, do you see any reasons why Christ drew a 
line between believers and the publicans? Have you any 
higher idea of wisdom — of your life-work ? That there is need 
of a positive self-examination and real resolution and communion 
with God, in order to he the children of the Highest ? Who saves 
his own soul blesses a world, for he is a light across the pathway of 
others. Is there any additional inkling of what heaven is, and 
of how you are to be heavenly ? Let me exhort you to be more 
real, more in earnest, to find your soul and bring it to Christ, 
and make it like him, to be his disciple in sincerity and truth. 
He is truly a disciple who does as Christ commands. He only 
buildeth his house on a rock who heareth these sayings of his 
and doeth them. 
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''Freach the Word:'— 2 Timotht iv. 2. 

VrOTHCiN'G is more evident than this — ^that the death of Christ 
^ neither wrought any change in the feelings of God towaid 
the sinner, nor in the feelings of the sinner toward God. What- 
ever the atonement did effect, whatever use it served, it certainly 
did not modify the relative status of either. Prom the beginning 
God had loved man with an infinite love. To that there could 
not come, by any occunence, addition. Prom the fall of our 
first parents through all their successive generations, their moral 
alienation and antagonism remained, and after Christ had 
wrought out and finished his great work on earth and re-ascended 
into heaven, human nature remained in all its old state of lapse 
and degeneracy. 

Prom the start there had been two obstacles to man's salva- 
tion. The first was that which the just and holy claim of the 
transgressed law presented. God must ever remain harmonious 
with himself. He cannot favour one attribute at the expense of 
another. His justice must be satisfied before mercy can be 
exercised. In the divine economy the death of Christ sufficed 
to meet the demand of the law. It was a perfect satisfaction 
to justice. In its legal connection it was held as a full and 
ample equivalent of the punishment of the sinner. Divine 
justice was honoured, and, without discordance to himself^ God 
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could allow the sentimeiit of his mercy exercise. After the 
death of Christ God could justify the unjust, and yet remam 
just to himself. Thus the first great obstacle to man's salyatioa 
was removed. But no sooner was the first obstacle remoyed than 
the second presented itself, namely, how might the enmity of 
the human heart to the plan of salvation itself be removed? 
The death of Christ opened, if I might so express it, a broad, 
macadamized road along which the feet of men might pass, 
without let or hindrance of justice, heavenward ; and the croaa, 
planted as a guide and sign at the entrance of it, sent out its im- 
pressive and perpetual exhortation to all to enter; but none 
would enter. A road, I say, was opened; a path, wide and 
smooth, rising with easy grade upward, lay before the race ; a 
highway, at infinite cost, had been cast up, along which the 
nations in long and happy procession might tread ; when — sur- 
prising fatuity ! — a discovery was made : the nations would not 
walk in it ! An astonishing and persistent disinclination to he 
saved on the part of the imperilled revealed itself. The avenue 
remained untraversed by the very ones for whose benefit it had 
been opened. The possibility of freedom had no sooner been 
proclaimed to those in spiritual slavery than it was discovered 
that, instead of appreciating the privilege, instead of eagerly 
availing themselves of the chance of liberty and restoration, they 
absolutely preferred their bondage. They gazed with unlighted 
eyes at the cross, which was the sign and seal of the govern- 
ment's love and care for them, and heard the proclamation of 
hope and redemption from their chains without one emotion of 
gratitude, and even with ignorant and defiant murmurs. What 
was to be done ? Leave them to toil and die in this base con- 
dition, or educate them up to an appreciation of their privileges? 
You anticipate the answer. God never despairs, never halts in 
his merciful undertakings. In the fiow of his love lie the infinite 
resources of cleansing. I^o pollution discourages him. He is to 
sin what the sun is to darkness — its master by inherent composi- 
tion of forces. The second obstacle in the way of men's 
fialvation — their disinclination to be saved — did not appal bjm. 
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He proceeded at once to devise and set in operation means for its 
remoTal. He commissioned agents, and organized agencies ; tlio 
object of all their influence was to overcome the sinner's disin- 
dination to be saved. In this we find the origin and motive 
of the ministry of the word. 

By the ministry of the Word I do not, of course, mean that 
part of it alone expressed by the preacher, but all those 
enlightening, convincing, and convicting influence? which flow 
from the history and revelation of God's dealings with man. 
This book is, indeed, the source and head of the ChristiaiL 
ministry and Christian influence, but it does not give full 
expression to that ministry and influence, any more than the 
spring in the mountain gives full expression to the river, of 
which it is the beginning and flrst cause. Consider how many 
books the Bible has given birth to, and what a vast influence 
those books have exerted, and are now exerting on the human 
mind. Reflect, furthermore, how literature has been cleansed 
and modified by it ; and how the poetic imaginations of the race, 
purified from heathenish conceptions and lewdness, are to-day 
busily at work swelling the aggregate of virtue and refinement. 
Where, indeed, has not the influence of the Word penetrated ? 
Where has not .the ministry of it, in one form or another, gone ? 
It has entered into literature, and purged it of its indecencies 
and grossness. It has directed the chisel of the sculptor, and 
made the marble contribute to its holiest conceptions. It has 
mingled the colours on the palette, and endowed the canvas with 
a perpetual power to reflne and elevate. It has dictated con- 
stitutions to governments; wrenched legalized wrong out of 
statute, and marshalled the forces of legislation in favour of liberty 
and man. It has even entered the scat, of customs, made 
commerce an honour and an agent, and joined in close alliance 
with itself all the manifold forces of business and trade. It is 
only when you take into account all these wide-branching 
influences which emanate from the Bible, that you can, even to 
a partial extent, estimate what it has done, and is doing for. the 
world. Now the ministry of the Word, which has for its object 
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the removal of man's hostility to God, in its widest sense, includes 
all these. By as much as yon enlighten the race, by as mnehas 
yon refine away its grossness, by as much as yon root oat its 
vices and extract its antagonisms, by so much do you biing it 
nigher to Ghod* The early rains which precede the summei'i 
warmth do not more surely prepare the earth for the seed, than 
do these world-wide humanizing tendencies, which, through a 
lengthened pedigree trace their birth from the Gospels, prepare 
ihe souls of men to accept the atonement. There are, I have no 
doubt, men and women who have been thus indirectly operated 
upon by the Spirit, until they stand as orchards do in June when 
ready to break into floral beauty and fragrance as soon as the 
warm south-west shall blow upon them. You are at the very 
point of presenting yourselves to God with every faculty in foil 
bloom. Through a literature, which the Gospels have purged 
and made clean — through home influences, which are the gift of 
the Cross to the nations that embrace it — ^through the provi- 
dential dealings of life and death — through manifold methods, 
your minds have been enlightened, your consciences quickened, 
your hearts made tender ; and you are as the soil when the 
sower passes over it with the seed. God grant that the truth 
may find lodgement in those hearts best prepared for its coming, 
for so shall it spring up, blossom, and bear fruit after its kind. 

I do not want you who have not as yet recorded your love 
for God to feel that the Sabbath is the only time, or the church 
the only place, or clergymen the only men, when, where, and 
by whom the ministry of the Word is proclaimed. The descent 
of the Spirit is like the distillation of dew — not confined to the 
hours of one night, but yielded by the heavens under the 
workings of an organic law of mercy. Wherever you find 
discipline for your passions, wherever control over your appe- 
tites, wherever food and exercise for your virtue, wherever 
opportunity for benevolent action — whenever or wherever a 
sight of beauty or sound of harmony, or anything of God or 
man sweet, pure, and elevating, then and there are you minis- 
tered unto out of infinite mercy. Then and there does God 
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ek to take you, as a gardener does a yine which has been 
renched away from the trellis, and with the tenderest touch 
id solicitude train you once more around the prop and pillar of 
[vine support. There is such a thing as narrowing religion 
id its offices by the way in which you regard them. Some 
ok at the ministry as I was wont to amuse myself, when a 
»y, by looking at objects through a glass with the ends 
versed; and the result is that they see but one man; and 
hat a small one he often appears to be! My friends, the 
inister of the Word is not the ministry of it. The one may 
5 very small — he is but a man at the best ; but the other is 
ist, full of expansion — a combination of forces powerful, and 
)t a few, of whose action and energy God himself is the motive 
Luse. The minister is a man with the weaknesses, foibles, and 
aperfections of a man. His appearance may not please you, 
is manners and habits of thought and speech may offend you. 
ique, prejudice, and a superior taste may all combine to make 
3U dislike him. But the ministry of the "Word, who can 
Lslike it ? What taste can criticise sunlight ? What refine- 
ent take offence at the solar warmth ? The sense of smell 
ight as soon cry out against fragrance as man's soul revolt 
J the sweet ministries of God's love. Now I feel that I am 
)eaking to men who know much of life, to men whose work it 
to build dams in swift currents, whose very business puts 
lem under daily pressure and temptation; and I wish you 
1 to feel that the ministry of God's Word comes to you 
irough many channels. The anchor of your hope, friends, 
not cast within any church, but within the veil, which 
the presence of God; and your daily words and acts 
rengthen or sever the strands of which the cable that connects 
)u therewith is woven. God ministers to you in ways mani- 
Id and methods not a few — in the crash of your overthrown 
rtunes cloven by an unexpected bolt ; in the wreck of your 
orldly plans and hopes ; in the family altar, or the mournful 
)8ence of it ; in the habit of caution and prudence which your 
.'alings with men have taught you ; in the dying and burying 
>u "behold; in the privileges ot liberty, au^ \\l^ ^^^^T^^^isi^ 
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pleasures of knowledge that you enjoy. All these are but the 
methods of his ministry to you. These are the electrified wires^ 
along which his messages of warning and direction come. 
These are his angels, commissioned of his mercy, and whose 
mouths are fall of entreaties higher and more impressiye than 
man's. God's love is like the sun, and it rays its warmth and 
light along many lines, and its illumination is everywhere. 
You cannot escape from it. It will be with you in the week 
to come, yea, and through all the weeks of your lives; and 
they will be sweetened by the ministries of it as meadows are 
sweetened by the fragrance of many flowers, seen and unseen— 
now a breath rising at your very feet, and anon another and a 
sweeter blown to you from afar 

Now I would that you all might feel this because it is truth, 
and also might recognize, with most devout gratitude, the 
source of it. All those ministrations calculated to soften, 
refine, and lift you come from God through Christ. Every 
drop in this broad river, on which the world floats like a richly- 
freighted ship, has come down to us from Calvary. Over the 
very fountain-head of all these outflowing influences the Grosfr 
stands, and will stand for ever as the symbol and sign. And it 
is because of the love of God to us that our feet stand in such 
high and privileged places to-day, where we overlook such an 
auspicious future. 

Kow it is possible that some of you have fallen, for it is 
natural for men and women to trip. You stand to-day like 
those who have entered many races, but never have won in any 
— discouraged, spiritless, or in a kind of sullen despair. Now I 
wish all of you who are in any sense in such a condition of 
mind to cheer up and enter once more. Make olle more 
attempt. Nerve yourselves for a vigorous effort. The eyes of 
the brave look for ever into azure, the eyes of the coward for ever 
into blackness. If I could single out that one who has made a 
greater failure of his life than the majority of us, whose future 
morally is black, who has reached that lowest state in which a 
msoL can stand, when temptation has only to present itself and 
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lie instantly yields to it, who is regarded with sorrow and dis- 
pleasure by the church, and with suspicion or contempt by the 
world, I would go to him and say, " My good fellow, cheer up. 
There is a chance in your future yet." Why, I went down to 
the scene of a conflagration one day, marked by a heap of ruins 
from which smoke and steam were still issuing. What a power 
there is in Are ! I^o wonder that it is used in Scripture as a 
symbol of hell. What terror there is in the rush and roar of it ! 
What suggestions of stifling, as it whirls a blast of hot air into 
your face ! What a parent of eddyings and whirlwinds its flerce 
heat is I How it sucks, and roars, and flares, and shoots its 
columns of red flame upward, as the current which itself has 
created draws through it ! For terror, and power, and sugges- 
tions of peril, which make men spring from their beds, and 
women shriek, and children scream, what can compare with 
fire ? Well, this terrible agent had been at work at that ware- 
house ; it had beaten down the roofs, and pushed over the walls, 
and dashed down its supports, and broken all its massive braces, 
and left literally nothing but masses of bent and half-molten 
iron, the foundation-stones, and the bare earth on which they 
rested. There never was a more complete ruin, never a more 
total overthrow. Twelve months after I stood on that comer 
again. I looked about me bewildered. I crossed the street, 
and gazed wonderingly upward. Could I believe the evidence 
of my senses ? The ruins had disappeared, every trace of fiie 
was gone, and a massive structure of granite and iron towered 
nigh to a hundred feet above my head ; and the spacious com- 
partments resounded with the whir of wheels, the creaking 
of pulleys, and the shouting of men trundling bales, and strain- 
ing at the elevators. And I said to myself : '* Man is indomit- 
able. 1^0 failure discourages, no wreck appalls him. Prom the 
ashes of his old the creation of his new conceptions arise, and the 
failure of yesterday gives birth to the triumph of to-day." 

But do you think, good friends, that material ruins are. the 
only ones men can rebuild ? Is the destruction of warehouses 
and mansions the sole destruction he can remedy ? Are the pros- 
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trated columns of trade the only ones he can re-raise and 
establish ? I tell you nay ; the same resolution, the same energy, 
the same hopefulness and effort, carried into the sphere of moral 
disaster and wreck, will accomplish even more glorious results. 
I care not what or how much has been overthrown. Honesty, 
virtue, sobriety — all may have gone down, but so long as the 
foundation, which is life, is left, so long is there hope and oppor- 
tunity. So I say to you all, no matter what may have been your 
failure, nor how total your overthrow — no matter, spiritually, 
where you stand to-day, nor how black and ugly is the face of 
the past as it scowls at you through your recollections — you are 
not lost, you are not undone, you need not despair. You have 
only to clear away the rubbish from the foundation, and begin 
again. In this endeavour you will not work alone. There i& 
not a twig on a tree which seeks growth, there is not a flower in 
the field that craves fragrance, unassisted of God. But are you 
not of more value in his sight than flowers and trees ? Does the 
sun withhold its rays from a bruised violet which a thoughtless 
foot has crushed ? Do the clouds refuse to condense themselvec 
above the parched ground, and empty from their distended borders- 
the moisture of the shower ? Does not the solar beam slant an 
equal ray upon the mud of your streets and the grass of your 
lawns ? And if God is thus mindful through nature to minister 
to the inanimate and the senseless, will he be less thoughtful 
and loving in his provisions for you ? Never believe it. You 
will be ministered to, you will be fed ; yea, as young birds blind 
to the mouth that feeds them, so the providence of God, moving 
on noiseless wing, will come laden with nourishment, and perch 
above you, silencing your clamours by supply ; and all that is 
pure and noble in you shall be grown and developed under the 
brooding love of God, until at the breaking of some bright 
morning the hour of flight and song will come, and you will 
never have done with soaring and singing. 

I have dwelt thus at length on the ministrations of the Word 
as a means to remove man's opposition to God, that you might 
iBee how nigh in maniiold metYioda ^owx HA«.yenlY Father comen 
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to you in your daily life. I wish all you business-men, and all 
you- young men,* and all you labourers, to feel that God*s truth 
is not shut up between the covers of any book, nor proclaimed by 
any msui or class of men alone, but that you may find and feel it 
anywhere and at all times ; that day by day it comes knocking 
at thejdoor of your hearts seeking entrance. The influence of 
the Spirit which inclines us toward Christ is not enclosed in 
pipe-like ordinances and formulas, and led into our churches as 
you enclose and lead water into your reservoirs. No! it is 
rather like the water which flows in the river, permeating the 
earth on either side with its irrigation. It lurks like moisture 
in the atmosphere, and sifts from the heavens like dew, or falls 
on human hearts as the outpoured shower upon the thirsty soil in 
summer. This divine influence is as universal as atmosphere, as 
generic to the moral order and economy of God as sunshine is to 
the material world. Your souls are not like birds in a vacuum, 
which fall plump to the bottom of the jar, and lie gasping and 
fluttering, unable to lift themselves. They arc, rather, as those 
same birds when in the free outer air, under the curvature of 
whose wings a strong current of wind is sweeping, and all they 
need is to poise correctly with easiest inclination this way and 
that, and the movement beneath lifts them. "What a sight it is 
to see a bird thus suspended above you, and to watch him as he 
poises with nicest balance, while the invisible but adequate forces 
under him push him upward until beseems but a tuft of brilliant 
plumage smitten by the sun ! So it is, spiritually, with you all. 
Yon do not lie gasping in a morally thin and exhausted atmos- 
phere. You breathe an air full of the bracing element of noble 
impulses. Underneath you are the uplifting influences of God's 
Spirit, coursing steady and strong like the wind. I ask you to 
put yourselves in such a position that you can be lifted. I 
do not address you as professors or non-professors, as penitent 
or hardened. I speak as to men and women endowed with 
reason, gifted with sensibilities to feel, capable of gratitude, ablo 
to decide as to what is right and just. I place heaven before you 
in these closing words. Tou can see, if you will but look, thQ 
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streets, and walls, and gates, and all the outflashing glories of it 
Tou know what a force the Cross is in the world ; why itwaaset 
up, and what forgiveness of sin and impulses toward Tirtue mea 
receive from it. I ask why so many of you reject it ? Is there 
not a tide of conviction setting many of you towards it ? I fed it iri. 
to he so. Do not resist, do not struggle against it. Steer 
directly and joyfully toward it, rather, as ships long huffetedby 
storm come flying in from the foam and thunder of the tempest- 
swept ocean toward the protection of the harbour and the quiet 
waters of the bay. 

Suppose that this city should yield itself, in the action of all 
its inhabitants, to the ministrations of God. Suppose the men 
who conduct its business, build its houses, swarm its factories, 
people its streets, and direct its energies, should, in the coming 
week, by the grace of God, be converted, and ever after bear 
the name and live the life of Christians. "What mind can 
adequately conceive of the blessed change such an event would 
cause ? What absence of vice, what peace, what prosperity, 
what hope, would be ours ! And yet such a result would be 
brought about by individual decisions. Though all were 
converted at the same moment, yet each of you would have 
to decide for yourself. "Who of you will be the first to decide? 
Quick, for the heavens are watching ? Whose is the name that 
goes first into the skies ? 

If, as it is said, the fall of a pebble shakes the earth to its 
centre, how heaven vibratos with the thoughts you are thinking 
now ! To think, and not to conclude ; to conclude, only to 
decide amiss ; to add one more grief to the sorrows of the Spirit, 
one more rejection to the many you have already given to 
Christ, one more insult to God. 

Enough has been spoken — too much if it be in vain. I turn 
from the shadow to the sunshine, from the clouds and fogs of 
the present to the pure azure of the future. The banners under 
which I ask you to serve will yet be blazoned vrith 
Victory. They will shake out their glory over the heads of 
those whose feet will enter heaven as the feet of those who are 
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more than conquerors. Decide as you may, God's purposes 
will not change. Whether you contend or assist, his cause will 
move on with the motion of a chariot when a king drives it to 
victory. Over thrones and proud empires the Nazarene has 
walked, on shield and pennon his feet have trodden ; and to-day, 
amid the kingdoms of the earth, he marches on, the centre of 
agencies more destructive than cannon, more terrible than an 
army with banners. Think you that the cause of which Christ 
is the leader will fail of complete vindication? WiU the 
influences of which he is parent, which have braved successfully 
all manner of opposition for so many centuries, which have 
levelled so many places, overturned so many thrones, broken so- 
many fetters, enlightened so many minds, ever die ? It cannot 
be. We shall go to our grave, fellow-Christians, but we shall 
go as warriors have gone who have lived long enough to know 
that their bravery was not in vain. We shall sleep, not as those 
who have no hope, but as they who hear far down the future 
the smiting of victorious shields, and the shoutings of a great 
multitude. Amid the tumult and commotions of the earth, 
amid the roar of all battles, the Christian hears but one voice, 
publishing itself with the sustained clearness of a bugle, saying 
only this, but saying it for ever, " Behold, I make all things 
new." And God, who is over all, shall minister unto all, imtil 
this Divine assurance shall have been fulfilled. 

I invoke the Spirit of Christianity. I invoke her presence in 
your hearts, in your homes, throughout all your streets. Under 
her inspiration may you live, and by the winged mercies of it be at 
last lifted into the skies. For so will it come about that you 
will die easily when you come to die, and put your arma 
around the pillars of Death, not with fear and shrinking, but 
as those who find that they have arrived at a happy 
opportunity. 
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^And he shall tit as a refiner and purifier of silver.** — 1£al. iii 8. 

IN discussing the proposition suggested by this text, that 
Christianity is a civilization, it will be necessary to think 
of civilization in two lights — the one as the condition of the 
individual, the other as a power to influence others standing 
apart from its condition. What mankind needs is, not simply a 
picture of an elevated human life, but also an agency that will 
rapidly cast men into the likeness of this ideal picture. Indi- 
viduals have always been visible here and there who have, in 
their minds and hearts, reflected the features of almost the ideal 
manhood ; but their virtues have been unable to multiply them- 
selves infinitely in the outer world; and living, they never 
perceived viruue to have gone out from their garments at a 
world's touch ; and dying, they have taken their moral excellence 
into their tombs, as Beatrice took away her beauty with her. 

History is dotted over with names of such piety as marked 
Aurelius, and Cato, and Xenophon; but as, between the . 
stars of heaven, there are awful solitudes across which light 
itself flies invisible, and which no sound of even thunder or 
6of test music has ever blessed, so between these isolated characters 
of the past, there have lived and died countless millions of the 
human family, without excellence and without hope — awful 
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solitudes of the soul. In seeking, therefore, for a desirable 
civilization, it is necessary for us to find a culture that will 
OTerflow. We seek a Kile that shall cross its banks in June, 
and make the whole adjoining empire pass from a wilderness to 
a garden. That this is what we should seek may be learned in 
an instant by a glance at the world, for that glance reveals the 
fact that the moral harvest of any one age is only a reduplication 
of the seed sown in the age before; that, for example, the 
Christian church is only a reduplication of the Seventy, the 
Seventy a harvest from the Twelve, the Twelve an overflow 
from Christ, with Christ himself an outreaching from eternity. 
Thus it becomes perfectly evident that when we seek a civiliza- 
tion, we must find one, if possible, that possesses the aggressive 
power and genius that will open out, fr.n-like, and pass from 
one to many, incapable of rest as to labour, and as to its aspira- 
tions and conquests. Christianity seems to me to surpass all 
other reforms in these two needed particulars ; it presents u» 
with a high type of manhood, and a manhood that flows outward 
from, one to many. Let us, then, direct our attention first to the 
Christian character as a civilization. 

Impossible or difficult as it may be to find a definition of 
civilization, it will answer the demands of the hour in which we 
meet together as a public, common assemblage, and not as exact 
philosophers, if we state that man is civilized when all his 
faculties of mind and heart are active within their spheres, not 
falling short of Nature's law, nor going beyond it. Under 
*' faculties " must be included conscience, and all the tender 
sentiments of friendship, love, sympathy, and religion, for, 
without these, a character may possess greatness in many 
respects, but not that perfect blending which seems to give us 
the perfect manhood. The word, whose definition we seek 
primarily, means fitted for organized society, fitted for the state. 
The wild man, whose club is in his law, may become so transformed 
in thousands of years that he is fitted, at last, for a home in a 
community where many ages, and conditions, and qualities of 
soul meet with equal rights, and where egotism must give place 
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to the confession of others. Oat of the peculiar demands o( 
society, demands for reciprocity, for kindness, for liberality, for 
thought, for respect to law and morals, and out of the mental 
and OBsthetic culture which the wise state brings, to be fitted 
for state life soon came to be synonymous with the idea of 
perfect manhood. Edmund Burke says : '' The spirit of civiliza- 
tion is composed of two parts, the spirit of a gentleman, and the 
spirit of religion." This is only another way of informing lu 
that civilization is a life lived as in the presence of man and Ood. 
Eut cull the definition from what fields you may, and exprees 
it in what words you prefer, and yet the New Testament, throngli 
Ohrist in his discourses, or through Paul in his letters, will sur- 
pass all other analyses, from sources modem or ancient. "When 
to personal purity of deed, and even of thought, Christ adds the 
command to love one's neighbour as one's self, and to be kind 
even to enemies, he has reached the ideal ; for when the wave of 
virtue flows within the heart, and the wave of good deeds flows 
outside, all round, we have found a manhood full armed for life 
in its varied responsibilities. It would seem that Paul, in his 
• chapter upon charity, was expressly describing the perfect gentle- 
man. '* Charity suffereth long, and is kind. Charity envieth not. 
Charity boasteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
•endureth all things." Evidently in living up to such a picture 
we should all make a grand approach toward a civilized life. 

Prom causes which we cannot enumerate here, publicists 
have been unwilling to look at the religion of the Bible in 
any other light than that of a special mode of escape from 
future ills, ills beyond the grave ; and wishing to study the 
philosophy of states, the conditions of a good citizenship here, 
have turned over all heathen pages and over all other pages not 
set apart by and for a priesthood. It has long been a custom of 
philosophic minds to pass in silence any lessons of civilization 
upon the pages of Scripture, and patiently to seek and deeply to 
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lore everything in Aristotle or Plato — a blossoming of pre- 
judice only parelleled by the Christians who despise everything 
from Plato or Aristotle. 

Permit me now to assume that the truly Christian character 
is a highly civilised character, for this is not an important branch 
of our inquiry. To discover a good analysis of the ideal man 
is not so difficult as it is to find some power that may induce the 
largest number to come up toward this ideal. Hence, our second 
proposition/that Christianity possesses in a large measure the 
power to influence those standing afar off is the question of 
most interest, and the work of most dificulty, for even could 
we draw from the classic or Hindoo world a complete definition 
of manhood, we should seem to need a Christ to enable tbe 
htunan race to realize the dream betrayed in the definition. 

In order to produce a universal manhood, we must find a truth 
that overflows, a philosophy the opposite of egotism, a 
philosophy deeply altruistic. Our world of love must include 
our neighbour, for human welfare does not spring only from 
what one has, but from what this favoured one can or will 
give away. A religion in which one good man becomes ten 
good men is the only one that will offer society hope. !Now the 
grand attribute of Christ and his method is this, living for 
others. Christ himself was a putting aside of Heaven's peace 
and joy, for earth's sorrow, aspiinging away from his own life, 
and a descent into human life. His heart burst the limitations 
of self, and so loved the world that he scattered, as it were, the 
garments of his own glory over the unclothed human race, that 
they might each possess a wedding garment, and he opened over 
earth an urn of righteousness that sinners, poor in such riches, 
might gather up this manna, rained down in the night, and be 
just at last before God. Thus, if there is one sentence which 
more than others may express the genius of this Christ, it is 
this : He was a goodness that rolled outward, a love whose 
rays, like those of the sun, darted away from itself. How far 
the light of our sun may fly before it becomes invisible ! Let us 
suppose an earth ten times as far away as our own would still 
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catoli some daily smiles from that orb, you can imagine "wliat a 
vast circle, two thousand millions of miles wide, would all be 
filled perpetually by the light of that central fire. In the world 
of morals, Christianity is a love which thus from one lieazt 
moves outward and contemplates nothing less than shining upon 
<}ach face that is seen or shall be seen walking the paths in this 
vale. Christianity is not by accident nor by common natural 
law only, but by its whole special genius and yearnings, a 
<;ontagion of truth and virtue. As God placed in the grain of 
wheat a hidden germ, by which that one grain will become a 
hundred, and will not by any means remain in its egoism, unless 
it die, so in the religion of Jesus there is an implanted longing, 
such that no Christ-like soul will consent to walk along througli 
life, or to heaven, without wishing to drag all society with it 
to the sublime destiny. It would be vain, so far as all society is 
thought of, if Christ's religion held only good doctrines for indi- 
vidual hearts, for only here and there one would find them, just 
as Marcus Aurelius found piety and Zenobia virtue. It is not 
enough that faith in the Divine Being is a saving infiuence, and 
that repentance is also a saving grace, and that a new heart is 
possible, and that pardon is possible in the Christian eystem; 
but, given these great paths to heaven, it is essential that those 
who find them, receive along with them a desire to hurl their 
sunlight outward upon faces standing in the valley and shadow 
of death. Above all other systems Christianity is an aggressive 
civilization. Its hearts are in Greenland to-day among the 
snows, and in Ceylon among the flowers, in AMca among the 
negroes, in Oregon among the Indians, bearing all hardships 
because their religion is the overthrow of self, and the enthrone- 
ment of mankind ; an imitation of the cross where the blessed- 
ness of the multitude was purchased by the sorrows of one. 

Having seen now that Christianity possesses the two elements 

of a civilization, the ideal, and the power to spread the ideal, let 

us defend it against some parts of its history. Our age alone 

is the fortunate one that has come anywhere near reading 

4uight the religion of Chnst. I will confess that all intermediate 
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^ages have attempted to spread their religion, but almost the only 
•element they drew from their Divine Saviour was the desire to 
make their faith universal. But what the faith was, or how 
to make their neighbour receive it, they seemed never to have 
dreamed. It does not argue against a sentiment that men have 
erred as to what path it should follow. The Hindoo mother 
loves her child, and often for that reason tosses it to the Ganges 
god; and there was an old nation once in which filial love 
made it customary to put the old father and mother to death 
when their powers were well along in decline; and yet the 
-sentiments of maternal and filial love are sacred sentiments, 
and ask only that they may flow in the channels of pure 
reason. Thus the zeal for spreading religion is Christ-like, and 
is the hope of the world, but it must make no mistake and 
slaughter a group of Jews or bum an infidel, for in doing so it 
sustains the same relation to a religious sentiment, that the 
mother sustains to the maternal instinct who offers her child to 
a godf or that the children sustain to filial love who put to death 
their grand, old, loving parents. When we read in the reign 
of Frederick that when a Christian child disappeared, it was 
customary to rush forth and accuse and kill a few Jews, and 
that three hundred Jews were put to death on account of the 
disappearance of three boys, which boys were afterwards found 
in a stream, where they had been, all alone, playing upon the 
ice, and had broken in without any Jewish assistance, we can no 
more reproach Christianity than we may charge religion in 
general with the deaths under Juggernaut, or with the burning 
of widows. Tn all that cruel era, there was little trace of Christ 
as unfolded in the Testament ; and in a large part of the era 
when church and state were identified, little remained of 
Christianity except the disposition to spread itself; it lost all 
-else ; it defined itself to be power, and spread itself by the sword. 
While, however, with the calmest minds, the actual history of 
this sublime religion does not vitiate its theory, yet, it being 
a fact that the great public is not remarkable for calm justice, 
<M)nfidence in Christianity as a reform seems to-day greatly 
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shaken, and it will need all the wisdom and piety and tender- 
ness of its friends for a centory to make it stand forth before the 
human race as the most complete saviour of men. I folly 
belieye that this religion of Jesus could be so preached, and bo 
lived, and so applied to society, that in two generations a puie 
rationalism (excluding the supernatural) or a cold mateiialism 
would nowhere be taught ; and that legislators and statesmen 
would begin their careers by a study of Christ, as a teacher 
and an impulse. Suppose that in all the next half century 
the church should resume the idea of an overflowing religion 
as Christ held it and acted it ; that, widening out from fashion- 
able avenues and costly churches, and the luxury of a sainfsrest, 
it should reach out its hands to the poor, and build a score of 
neat churches in this city, famished with organ and boob, 
and with a teacher for each who understood and loved the 
populace ; imagine the whole church to change its whole policy 
for this fifty years, and, instead of running from the multitudes, 
actually turn and go toward them, as the women are now going 
toward the crowds, carrying not an abstract definition of Trinity 
and atonement, but prayers and hymns, and a sufi9cient inviting, 
persuading, mediating Christ, and if Christianity did not in the 
end wring from the [world the confession that it alone is a 
civilizing power, worthy of earth and heaven, then it would 
seem that the relation between cause and efiect is only a delusion. 
Open this religion, and you will see the wheels of a great 
machine. As the ponderous engine hurls the steamship from 
America to England, makes it run like a vast shuttle from 
shore to shore, thus the gospel of Christ lies ready to move 
all society, and make it fiy from vice to virtue, though wide is 
the dark sea between. But not yet has the church put this 
machinery into motion. "When the American government 
gave the Japanese a locomotive and car, and put down for 
them a circle of track, that foreign land was delighted ; but, 
strange delight ! it led the officials to go upon festal days and 
ride around the magic iron ring, giving them a schoolboy 
happiness, but not leading them to throw a line quickly across 
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he einpire. Are you prepared to deny that thus we have used 
he Christian religion ? Have we not kept it for home use, and 
refused to fling it across the empire ? Instead of preaching the 
gospel to ten thousand people, is not each clergyman employed 
to preach it ten thousand times to the same people ? The life 
of Christ, the life of his disciples, the history of all revivals from 
Paul's day to "Westloy's and "Whitefield's, and to our own 
Moody's, announce the genius of Christianity to be that of out- 
;going love, a love which grows by going, and dies in any con- 
finement, in any repose. 

This trait of ideal Christianity, that it is an action rather than 
a philosophy, has often been the accidental cause of its shame, as 
well as the perpetual cause of its honour. A prominent reason 
why the reforms of Mill, and Comte, and the Westminster 
Review have remained so beautiful, is to be found in the fact 
that they have descended into the dust of actual work. It is 
aiot Comte or Tyndall who must plead with the begrimed 
miners of England, it is Moody and Sankey. Hence upon these 
iast names must gather all the associations of the ragged clothes, 
the superstition and fanaticism of the crowd. From Gibbon to 
Huxley, rationalism has never stirred up the untaught multi- 
tude, but has enjoyed the better association of porches of philo- 
sophy and shelves of walnut in the library. When we saw in 
the exposition the many elegantly painted reaping machines^ 
we stole a glance into the future, and pictured them as they 
would appear after they had been dragged over the prairies 
from June to September. The rational methods have received 
greetings in the temples of learning and art, and we behold the 
whiteness of their vesture and their calmness of face ; and on 
the other side we behold the Christian Idea with the forehead 
marked with care and browned in the sun, but we forgive this 
marred beauty, for wo know in what wide fields of time and 
eternity she has toiled since Bethlehem, and upon us bursts the 
vision of One ''whoso visage was so marred more than any 
man, and his form more than the sons of men." So far as 
rationalistic reforins have escaped the historic association of 
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fanaticism and bloody persecutions, so far as they have hurned 
no Servetus and banished no Quakers, the desirable result must 
be attributed in part to the fact that they are a theory more 
than a life ; the opposite of Christianity, for the moment, it 
learns of its Master and its heaven ; it rushes forth and peimite 
the beggar to associate his rags with this Jesus, and the 
Methodist to pierce his sky with shouts, the temperance women 
to kneel in the streets, and the African slaves to sing rnde 
hymns all night long in a strange ecstacy around this cross. 

Christ has stood so near the people that they have wreathed 
his cross with their infirmities at the very hour when they 
crowded around it to find their salvation. And it is this near- 
ness to the human heart which has made Christianity drench 
with blood fields over which infidelity would have whispered 
*' peace," for religion has always been an active, powerful 
sentiment, and hence its errors have been as active as its 
truths. As jealousy attends love, and is impossible in cold, 
indifferent hearts, so, often, cruelty has gathered about religion 
in its dark cloud ; but those awful facts reveal a passion vhich 
shall become the world's hope far beyond any promise which a 
cold, intellectual reform can ever offer to mankind. As love in 
a wrong path, or itself wronged, may become an agony and a 
cruelty, but in its full light and wisdom opens out into a 
paradise, so Christianity, escaping from errors of doctrine and 
practice, opening forth in all its fulness of truth, and in all its 
divineness of method — a method by which one heart transfers 
its truth and hope to its neighbour's heart — fiowing beyond old 
channels and breaking over into the fields of the poor, poor in 
gold and in virtue; thus rushing outward with Christ every- 
where for its leader and motive, Christianity, I repeat, will 
either became the world's civilization, or else we must bow in 
sorrow, and declare the generations to come of sin and wrong to 
be utterly without [^hope. It may not be easy to feel that 
Christ's gospel shall reform the world, for the world is £o vast 
that our feeble minds may be forgiven if they are appalled at 
the task; but it seomB easy to ieel that this gospel is the only 
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liope^ for to truths the most divine and the most complete, 
omitting nothing that pertains to mind, body, and soul, that 
pertains to the now or the future, it goes beyond this rare ex- 
cellence, and adds that without which all truth is Tain — a spiritual 
awakening and inspiration. It is not ideas alone that transform 
the world, but ideas with an inspiration in them crowding them 
from dream to life. The truths of Christ's reform possess that 
impulse which comes from their lying outspread, not only in 
the light of earth, but in that of eternity. Not only the happi- 
ness of society here is in them, but hell and heayen fill them up 
with their awful or sweet mystery, their fear and hope. But 
their cup of virtues is not yet full, for Christ is in it also, not 
as a teacher only, who is simply remembered, but as an ever- 
present spirit, cheering the soul to-day just as he blessed men 
eighteen hundred years ago; and if the heart need anything 
more, it may find it in the consciousness that the Father of all, 
the Almighty, lies under these ideal truths, lifting them up into 
life as he moves the ocean into storms or smiles. 

Here, then, is a reform adequate in its truths and in its 
motives. What detains it from its great mission? It waits 
simply for man. It waits for' the church to escape from the 
letter which killeth to the spirit which giveth life ; it waits for 
the Christian throng to enter, not their sanctuary only, vocal 
with music and eloquence, but the world, vocal with wailings 
and eloquent with tears; waits for its ministry to pass from 
doctrines which confuse the intellect and transform the church 
into a school of debate, to the doctrines which lie upon human 
life like a child upon its mother's heart, dear and inseparable ; 
waits for a breadth of mind and soul to come that will not 
contract theology into the limits of a stagnant pool, but will 
expand it into an ocean such that along with faith and 
repentance all the charities, and all liberty, and all culture, 
and all the great tem perance pleadings, shall seem also cardinal 
doctrines of God, weaving the wreath of his glory, and issuing 
from his throne to man in garments more radiant for earth 
than any which, far away from human sense, flow around the 
jprotomid mysteries of religion. ^ 



A NEW HEAR!. 
By Rev. E. H. Chapik, D.D. 

** Make you a new heart and a new spirit J** — Ezebliel xviii. 31. 

rESE were the words which the Lord, through the lips of the 
prophet, addressed in mingled tones of warning and 
encouragement to the rebellious house of Israel ; but they are 
words fitted to the ears and to the souls of communities and 
individuals in all times. They break upon us to-day. Each of 
us may interpret them according to his own need and condition. 
" Make you a new heart and a new spirit." 

Let me proceed to observe, in the first place, that this is an 
exhortation which, in one form or another, every man needs to 
hear. There are a great many theories which are rendered 
almost superfluous by actual facts, and it is sad to think hov 
much of our theorizing — of our religious theorizing especially— 
is practically useless, and worse than useless — how much of it is 
mere waste and hindrance, because we do not theorize and work 
at the same time ; but our theorizing prevents our working. 
Here is a man who has to cross a river. There is no dijQiciilty 
in crossing — the bridge is there — it is plain and palpable ; but 
he stops to speculate how the bridge could have been erected— 
how it could span the river — and he goes still deeper into sub- 
tilties, and speculates how it is possible that he has the power 
of crossing it, and all the while neglects the work before him in 
theories that amount to no practical value, if they ever could be 
decided. 
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Now, here is a simple, practical work set before a man — to 
make liimself a new heart and a new spirit. So far as man's own 
immediate action is concerned, there is little reason why he 
should perplex himself with controversies or questionings about 
human ability and total depravity. I do not say that the truth 
or falsehood of these theories is not an important consideration. 
The truth or falsehood of any theory is important that bears upon 
spiritual realities, and colours all our views of God, and life, and 
duty. This is the value of doctrinal truth. iN'ot that it gives 
us intellectual or logical consistency ; not that it constitutes a 
sharp-edged system with which we can win a controversy ; but 
it is valuable because of the great truths it clears up, and the 
different stand-points from which we may look upon God, our 
own souls, our own relations, possibilities,^ and powers. But I 
say no man need trouble himself long with theories, so far as his 
own immediate duty is concerned, in this demand for practical 
action ; for whether he be tainted with Adam's sin or not, he is 
a sinner ; whether he be totally depraved or not, there is enough 
overbalancing evil in him, enough of wrong affections and 
triumphant sin, to excite him to endeavour to make for himself 
a new heart and a new spirit. 

So this exhortation before us is no mere historical saying, 
fossilized in the past — bound up with the history of the rebellious 
Jews. It is a living word, and speaks at this very hour, vibrating 
from heaven throughout every soul : " Make you a new heart 
and a new spirit." 

Another question may be disposed of, when we consider how 
practical this appeal is, and that is the question of. Who makes 
a new heart ? Do you make it, or does God make it ? Now, a 
little further back in this same book of Ezekiel we find God's 
agency brought pre-eminently forward, when he says, ** I will 
give them one heart, and I will put a new spirit within you ; 
and I will take the stony heart out of their flesh, and will give 
them an heart of flesh." iN'ow here, as almost everywhere else, 
we find two poles to one truth, one referring to God, and one to 
man ; but the moment we come to act, they are reconciled. If 
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one wanns into earnest effort upon the idea of having a new 
heart and a new spirit, the two conditions of God's agency and 
man's agency will melt together. If he stand still in cold, 
barren speculation, he freezes to death. God does something, 
and you have something to do in this achievement of making a 
new heart and a new spirit. The Apostle puts the two agencies 
close enough together, I think, when he says, " Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you to will and to do." 
Now, there is no more difficulty about the theory of making a 
new heart, or entering upon a religious life, than there is about 
anything else, the moment we enter earnestly into action. But 
it certainly seems a very perplexing and discouraging procednre 
to keep urging a man to turn from evil, and get rid of his bad 
habits and affections — to make himself a new heart and a new 
spirit — and then to add that he can do nothing for himself, but 
must wait the breath and influence of God — ^must wait until God 
gives him a new heart and spirit. As I said before, so I take 
occasion to say now, that I verily believe that one reason why 
people stand aloof so much from the religious life, from entering 
heartily and earnestly into it, is the fact that it has been pre- 
sented in such a vague and perplexing way, and encumbered 
with so many speculations ; so that we have really a kind of 
preaching which urges upon men the great guilt of their sin and 
their alienation from God, and then tells them that they can do 
nothing of themselves. And I repeat this is all borne away by 
the simple condition, that a man must be in earnest in regard to 
this new heart and spirit. And it is a mistake to suppose that 
God is not glorified when we dwell upon the point of human 
action. When we say you can make a new heart and a new 
spirit, it is a great mistake to suppose that we take the glory 
from God. For whence come all good desires and all right 
actions ? They proceed from God, and from him alone. And so 
do all strength and all ability. One of the greatest intellectual 
errors into which a man can fall, is the habit of ignoring the 
divine in the common, and looking for it only in the special and 
unfamiliar, not to see God in the ordinary machinery of action, 
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not to behold him in ordinary processes ; hut if something strange 
bursts upon us, something not in accordance with the asual 
"Course of events, then to recognise the divine, it is not the 
thing itself, its utility, its beauty, its power, that stamps it as 
divine — only its strangeness. 

You see in this tendency the dangerjthat we are apt to 
encounter. The moment we can discover the law of the event, 
the moment we find it taking its place in the order of natural 
sequence, it becomes no longer divine ; and so, by-and-by, all 
nature becomes atheistic. There was a time when almost 
«very phenomenon in nature was unaccountedlor, and everything 
was called divine ; but as fast as its law was discovered, and it 
took its place in the order of natural sequence, the thing was no 
more divine ; that only which was mysterious and unknown being 
placed in that category. And so, as the torch of investigation 
advances farther and farther into the^realms of nature's laws, 
men could limit the Divine, and*at length eliminate it from all 
things. "No, the truest philosophy is that which recognises 
everything as divine ; that sees in all laws, in all constituted 
order, in the flow of common events, in the movements of fami- 
liar things, the Divine hand, the Divine presence and power, 
just as much as in the strange and marvellous that startle the 
mind, and weigh it down with awe. 

I repeat, all strength, all ability, is from God. A man does 
not get an education, any more than a new heart, of himself. Is 
it not Providence that furnishes the circumstances which may 
incite him to the pursuit of an education, and help him to 
get it? Is it not Providence that touches the mysterious 
processes of the mind by which education becomes possible? 
Now, suppose we should say, '* This matter of getting a new 
heart is a process of self-education;" it would be reduced to 
simple terms, and yet a great many would start from it, and say, 
^'Thk won't do; it is too cold and naturalistic — ^too much of 
human agency to call getting religion a process of self-education. 
And yet what is self-education but the inspiration and the 
life of the divine ? You do not strike God out when you put 
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haman agency in. In reality, this is the sum of the matter, 
self-education, in the Christian spirit and Christian life, is the 
process of getting a new heart and a new spirit with the 
Divine agency implicated with it, and apparent in it. A man 
does not steer a ship, does not sow a seed, does not lay a brick 
of himself; God works with him; implicated, in the last 
analysis, in the mysterious action hoth of the mind and body. 
"Why will we turn divine inspiration out of the hroad area 
of human affairs, and limit it only to the Bible ? Grant that, in 
a fuller and more peculiar measure, it flowed into him who 
penned the Psalms, and those who spoke burning words of 
prophecy ; grant that, with a peculiar light, it beamed forth 
from the face of the Apostles ; still, at the same time, has God 
breatlied no inspiration at all into other men ? Grant that the 
old heathen sages were not in the advanced light of divine 
revelation ; were they so utterly excluded from God that their 
words of wisdom and of love were but mere words of man's 
wisdom ? Was that the measure of moral stature to which they 
attained — utterly excluded from God ? Is any achievement of 
man — of the cunning pencil, the strong hammer — ^the work of 
the eye or the arm — of the eager muscles, or the bounding brain 
— entirely without God's help and agency ? 

The fact is just this: God stands ready with his conditions, 
which are necessary to all human effort and to all success, 
whenever man is ready to fall in with those conditions. "When 
we set the sail, the wind will blow ; when we sow the seed, tbe 
agencies that God himself has prepared in the atmosphere and in 
the earth will perform their part ; and when we set ourselves ta 
work to make a new heart, God's spirit will breathe upon us and 
help us to consummate the work. That is the answer to all 
quibbles about prayer — how God Almighty can answer prayer^ 
and yet keep the laws of the physical universe stable. Why,, 
the laws of the physical universe do not transcend all laws. 
There is a realm of spirit above the mere physical where man 
comes in contact with God, and God comes in contact with man; 
and if we fall in with those spiritual laws, if we respond 
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to those superior conditions, then there is no physical law inter- 
cepted or violated because God answers our prayer. How do 
you know that a physical law is violated if, when a man prays 
for inward strength to overcome temptation, Ood breathes it into 
him ? Where is the violation of a physical law ? How much 
do you know of disease ; how much do our physicians know of 
disease ? We can see that they do not deny that Ood Almighty 
can touch the secret springs of his agencies, so that when we 
pray that a friend may get well, that friend may be healed. 
Fall in with the conditions of prayer, just as you fall in with 
the conditions of the growth of harvest during seed-time. God 
stands ready with his subtile agencies of light, air, and soil; 
sow your seed, and harvest will come. So God stands with his 
agencies of inspiration and deliverance ; breathe your prayer, 
and you have touched the spring of established agencies by which 
it shall be answered. Seek to get a new heart with all your 
might, just as you seek an education. God stands ready to do 
his work with his agencies, and the glory redounds to him. Just 
put yourself in the attitude to receive them ; go to work to make 
anew heart, just as if you were ambitious men, and were going 
to make an effort for human power ; or as if you had lost a 
fortune, and were going to work to make a new one ; or as if 
you had your reputation tainted, and you were going to try to 
retrieve it. 

Yes, go to work to make a new heart ; act earnestly about it, 
and God will do his part. You will not take glory to yourself. 
No man that knows what it is to strive to overcome evil affection 
within, and sore temptations without, to grow better and purer, 
will take anything to himself in working out that deliverance. 
If in any degree he shall attain that end, he will feel that he 
has had Divine help — that something higher than he has 
breathed into him and inspired him. The very process of his 
work will show where he touches God, and where God Almighty 
has helped him, and he will give all the glory to him. So it is 
perfectly consistent with God's power and glory to speak to us 
in the words of the text, *' Make you a new heart and a new 
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It is a call to action. "What are you waiting for ? Actually, 
people are waiting, in the matter of tlie religions life, for some 
strange event to take place— either some outward concurrence 
of God's providence, or else some inward motion of his mysterious 
help which they can palpably feel, before they can turn in and 
answer the prophet's appeal made in the text. Waiting for 
what ? To have a right heart and a right spirit. Some are 
waiting for a great shock or convulsion which shall run over the 
community, termed a religious revival; or, as I have before 
remarked, for some strange act of Providence. My friend, you 
will be in no better condition a year hence, if you live, than you 
are now. You will never be in a better condition than now to 
make yourself a new heart. The call is at once ; it i& now. 
The divine agencies are ready ; it is only for you to surrender 
yourself to the conception of the great purpose and the great 
aim, and God will answer, and the blessing will come flowing 
within. It is a question of agency, and we need have no fear 
of attributing too much to human efforts. 

In the next place, let us consider the peculiarity which this 
power and privilege of making a new heart exhibits in man. 
It is a wonderful thing that a man can make himself a new 
heart. How all little, shallow scepticisms go down before one 
grand moral fact I Superflcia 1 science affects to see in man 
nothing but a superior animal — a highly developed ape ; and 
judged solely by its standard, man is but little superior, and in 
some respects appears inferior, to the higher order of brutes. 
But when we seek to And the true standard of excellence, how 
distinct he stands from all the creatures around him I The 
moment we make that exploration, we discover that there is a 
progressive power in him, by which he advances from limit to 
limit, from point to point, and by which even the lowest soul 
exhibits a capacity of boundlessness and a power of changing 
the life, while the most solid materials of this round glube become, 
before the inspiration of his spirit and skill of his intellect, as 
clay to the potter. All seaXeSi ^Vm^^ "Vxfc \«^^Qafc\s&\ ^a. ^tft^oacets 
be lays open ; and aa lie maT(i\ift^ «vi. ixoia. ^^\sl\. \ft \wais. A 
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civilization, of glory, of intellectual attainment, of scientific 
acliievement, by the inward power within him, the outward 
world is changed, and assumes aspects that reflect his genius 
and thought. 

But there is more than this in man. There is the power of 
going into himself, and quarrying in the deep places of his own 
soul. There is a power of changing the tendency and plane of 
his own life. You never heard of that in the brutes. They 
all run in the same round, move forward in the same direction, 
revolve in the same orbit from age to age. But man has the 
power of stopping short, changing his direction, lifting up the 
level of his life, and becoming a new being. So it is the inward 
change that makes him the new being. '' Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? " Ko ; but man is 
capable of a moral change that makes him actually a new 
3reature. For what constitutes the new man ? Kot change of 
3odily vesture, not change of outward circumstances. The man 
las not necessarily a new life when he is transported to some 
3ther scene of action; and in localizing heaven, in making it a 
material scene, it is a great mistake to suppose that all that is to 
3onstitute the future life of man is a change of place and con- 
dition. Oh, no ; the new life consists in having a new heart and 
a new spirit, wherever man is placed. Paul in the dungeon at 
Philippi sings in the very orchestra of heaven, and makes it 
ring with his psalms. And John on the isle of Patmos sees the 
walls of the new Jerusalem, with their golden doors and crystal 
foundations. It is not where a man is, but what he is, that 
makes the new life, the new man, the new condition. It is the 
new spirit that comes into a man that produces the great and 
vital change. This is the new birth of which Christ spoke to 
Nicodemus. Man should be bom again ; he should enter into 
a new spiritual life, with new affections, new aims, new 
points of view, new tendencies. If you could give a man a 
new physical creation, if you could take lit^TaHy t3i<& oil^ iks^o:^ 
heart out of bim, and put in a new fteeby li^ax^.^ ^[^ti'd^ -^oviS^'aRK* 
'ive bim anew spirit and make a wifiemaxL ol \&m^ wA •Cm^"'^ 
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the reason why these two things are conjoined in the text. 
■ They are one thing. ** Make yon a new heart and a new 
spirit," and then you have the new man — then you have new 
life. 

Oh, how wonderfully religion adjusts itseK to the great facts 
and needs of human nature ! for is there anything that could be 
stated of such immediate and vital importance as this simple 
appeal, ^**Make yourself » a new heart?" Eeligion does not 
circle around a man in metaphysic£il speculation. It does not 
go hack to historical and ethnological questions. It comes and 
sets itself right down hefore the citadel [of a man's sin and 
want; it strikes right at the vital point; it says, Make 
yourself a new heart; cast away your transgressions; rise 
with a new spirit and a new aim ; seek the great ends for vliieh 
God has made you to live ; seek the ideal which Christ sets up 
before you. Is it not a great thing that a man has this power 
— I ask once more — this possibility, that he can go to the most 
abandoned creature that God has made in the shape of humanity^ 
and have the strong assurance to say to him, '^ Oh, castaway— 
oh, ingrate — oh, alien from your Father and from Christ your 
Saviour, stir, oh, stir under those cerements of abomination; 
quicken to new life under all the darkness and dreadfaheaB 
of sin ; make yourself a new heart and become a new man ? Uan 
is immensely separated from all creatures round and about him 
in this capacity and this privilege. 

Out of this change come all other changes. No movement 
for the regeneration of society, no measure for the improvement 
of the world, can be radically effective, only as it comes out rf 
the reservoirs of individual hearts. It is a good world or a bad 
world as men's hearts are good or bad. Man himself is the 
world, and as he is so things will be. How vital, how radical, 
then, is the appeal made in the text ! In all conditions of life, 
in all trials, in all misfortunes, this is what we want — a new 
hesat — and then the aspect oi \\mi^^m!il he changed. Because 
we cannot always change t\mi%^ \)tLeT£L^^^^^. TtkSk ^ai^sv^^&a^^ 
down by calandty cwmoX. ^\«t \cva ^a^TsaJs^. ^"^Stosa^S 
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stands before him — the misfortune that perhaps has blasted well- 
foanded hopes, deprived him of his property or his station in 
fiociety. But make yourself a new heart ; fall into harmony 
with God's law in the matter; see your misfortune in a provi- 
dential point of view, far up in the light of some higher and 
.grander purpose which God has in store for you, and look if 
the thing will be changed. It will stand there as a calamity if 
you look at it in your old way ; but if you look at it in the light 
of God's providence, it will be a new thing to you. 

Oh, mourning friend, weeping companion, bowed down and 
desolate soul, death is a terrible fact, and it cannot be altered. 
The green grave is there to be covered by the winter snow ; the 
vacant house, the empty chair, the garments never to be worn 
again, the echoes never more to be awakened, the voice of 
music never again to peal in your ear, are all sad mementoes ; 
but make yourself a new heart, come into accordance with 
the infinite design and purpose, and even in this heavy afiiiction 
will your soul become attuned and accorded to that perfect trust 
in God which Christ had when he took the cup and drank 
it, and the aspect of calamity will be changed to you. It is 
the new heart you want. That is the great distinction in men 
— ^the heart ; not simply conventional motives. If a man has 
what is called a good heart, then we can trust him. However 
in fault for the moment he may seem, however wrong may bo 
his course (not that he is to make the possession of a good heart 
an excuse for his errors ; that is not an excuse ; you are not 
good-hearted the moment you offer that excuse for your sin), we 
who have no right to judge harshly our fellow-man, we who can- 
not pass sentence upon his short-comings, can make large allow - 
.ance from the fact that under his temporary aberrations the man 
has a good heart. The most hopeless case is where a man's 
heart is all corrupted. Beauty grows as ghastly as a skeleton 
the moment we find that under the rosy cheeks and bright eyes 
there is a false, hollow heart. Talent \>eeom^% W\» ^^ ^\s^^v^ 
torcbU^ht that is carried among toixxbE — -^jiki^ >i}ciQ^<^ \sv^rcb^^ 
exbalaUona we see in swamps — ^the momeaV. -w^ ftsA ^Oc^ Wi^^ 
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the brilliant intellect there is a false, rotten, corrupted heart. 
Thus it is in the motiyes of the heart that we are to distingaish 
and estimate men. 

But there is another respect in which men difPer, and tliat if^ 
in strength and capacity of heart ; so that some men aie 
distinguished by the fact that in all calamities, in all trials, they 
gather out of their hearts the resources of a new and better life. 
It is just like a perpetual spring within them. If one form of 
contemplated good perishes, if one hope drops away, if one 
resource fails, down they go, down into their hearts again, and 
call up something else. A great strong heart is never oyercome. 
It finds its own resources and falls back into its own possibilities. 
It is sad to find a man who says, '^ I haye no heart ;" to see a 
forlorn creature who says, " I haye no power to struggle any 
more ;" but as long as there is no blight or taint, the power, the 
possibility, of the man is left. See how that physical calamity 
which occurred to him in his early years would have affected some 
men. They would haye crouched literally by the wayside of 
life, and eyen if they had had that man's powers they would liaye 
made their calamity an excuse for a life of idleness and waste. 
How was it with him ? He fell back into his own great and 
noble heart, andjout of it he brought up new life which became to 
him a strength and power that perhaps he neyer would have 
exhibited had not that misfortune happened to him. But for 
that he might haye been a scholar ; or much worse, a politician ; 
but the twilight of almost total blindness haying fallen on him, 
he called up those powers, and concentrated them upon the 
great work of history ; and when building up this historical 
structure, just as an architect builds up a great cathedral, like 
that at Cologne, standing forth majestic and glorious, he profited 
by the very calamity that excluded him from other pursuits and 
aims. Yea, and with a still nobler spirit, when others lamented 
his calamity, and sought to condole with him in his misfortune, 
he sang songs in the night, and spoke noble words of cheer and 
encouragement. Now, I say it was not out of the intellect, but 
oot of a noble and faitMulYievd) %ti:^«.mfid forth that beautiful 
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life which made this man one of the stars in the constellation of 
our literature. 

" Make you a new heart." How vital this is ! It goes 
below all things else. It goes to the centre of a man's person- 
ality, and out of it springs all real life. Not make yourself new 
brains. We do not want them so much as hearts. Not new 
conditions. We see men well endowed with conditions, but not 
with the will to use them. We want new hearts; not new 
intellectual powers. We cannot make new brains, hut we can, 
every one of up, make a new heart. The great consideration is, 
Do we desire a new heart ? What is the life within ? Are we 
selfish ? Are we gravitating simply to this world, living within 
our aims, vain cares, and uses ? Across the sweep of ages come 
the prophet' swords, **Make you a new heart and a new spirit." 
There is nothing vague or mysterious about it. Change your 
affections if they are selfish ; change your aim if it is low ; lift 
up your eyes to that mark of the high calling to which Christ 
draws you, and let the spirit that was in him be in you. That 
is making a new heart. Take your heart with earnest purpose 
and fervent prayer to the cross of Christ, hold it up as a chalice, 
and let him fill it with his divine excellence and divine self- 
sacrifice, and then, in the possession of his quickening spirit, you 
will have a new heart. 



MAMFESTATIO^ OF THE SPIRFL 
Br Rev. Octayius Pekinchiep. 

** The Spirit itself heareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 
cfOod : and if children^ then heirs ; heirs ofGod, andjoint'heirs with Chritt; 
if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified together, ^^-^ 
Romans viii. 16, 17. 

THE Apostle in this chapter enters upon a contrast betwecu 
the works of the flesh and the works of the spirit ; in other 
words, the contrast is between a carnal condition and a spiritual 
condition. This material world, these physical bodies, are just 
as liiuch a part of God's work as the spiritual world, these souls 
of ours. Inherently in the nature of things there is no more 
evil in one than in the other. Both are right, as God made 
them ; both are good, or he would not have made them. One 
is implied in the other ; they supplement each other, or, more 
properly perhaps, one is but a means to the other — soul is the 
end, body is the means ; soul is the temple, body is the stairs to 
reach it. Or soul may be but a higher circle of one and the 
same being, of which body is but a lower circle. Soul embraces 
body, but body embraces not soul. One hundred embrace fifty 
and ten and one, but one and ten and fifty do not embrace one 
hundred. The calculus embraces arithmetic, but arithmetic 
embraces not the calculus. Soul has her laws, and body has her 
laws^ and yet there are not two laws, but one law — %,e.j not two 
systems of law, but parts oi t\ie aaxa^ «^«}ieai\ *Cck&^ «x<i\SL<jt at 
with each other, \)ut aN^ee^^i^ ^^-roicycAa «sA tmqJssmSSs!^ 
^^iDing. The braia and the \>o^y axe t^o\. ^\. m«i?^^^« ^^2^ 
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>raiii has a mental work to do, and the hands a physical work ; 
3ut in their health and perfection they are in harmony, and each 
Ls minister to the other. So has God made body and soul. 

In actual life, however, you never find a perfectly sound mind 
in a perfectly sound body. Some force of ignorance, of error — 
some force latent and inherited, or palpable and cultivated — 
leads men to cultivate body at the expense of mind, or mind at 
the expense of body; and so a perfect man, except in Jesus 
Christ, this world has not known. So, likewise, a perfect soul 
in a perfect body, a perfect harmony between soul and body — 
in other words, a holy being — except in Christ Jesus, has been 
unknown to man. All this race, from ignorance first, and then 
from wilfulness which ignorance produces, has lapsed into 
transgression — t.^., into violation of laws both spiritual and 
physical, and so into what is scripturally called sin. Men have 
all along lived only in their lower nature — in their camalily — 
ungovemed by their spiritual nature. Men are living there 
still. If you cut off the head from the body, the body dies. 
Not only so, if you derange the brain — even if you leave the 
brain uncultivated, so that its judgments are weak and foolish 
when they ought to be strong and wise — ^the body goes to 
destruction. Cut off brain from a man or nation, and you get 
death and corruption. So, cut off soul from body, and you get 
moral death and corruption. The actual state of man, there- 
fore, is hence a carnal state — i,e.^ it is almost exclusive carnality, 
and hence it is a degraded, corrupt state — a state of sin, a state 
of condemnation, a ruin, a mass of suffering, as if it were 
undergoing a penalty. The harmony, the peace, the perfection 
even of the bodily being, are all lost — gone. Paul speaks here 
of the actual state, not the theoretic state, or what might be 
called man's first estate, and hence he says the spirit warreth 
against the fiesh, and the fiesh against the spirit. These are 
contrary the one to the other — t.^., there is actual war going on. 
^ The carnal nature is fond of folly, sensual indulgence, fond of 
all that IB unreal and make-believe. It acee^U TSi<^^sxA i^st. ^t^ 
1— -present for future. Being is bluned «53l \Xvft '^tt^ 'OMtoa^N 
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real spirit is unknown to it. If it think of the spirit and 
undertake to minister thereto, it even turns spiritual things into 
carnal. It accepts superstition for religion. 

Hence Paul says, in another place, the works of the flesh are 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, sedition, 
heresy, envyings, murders, drunkenness, re veilings, and sncli 
like. Then, in another place, lifting it up into a churchly or 
religious point of view, he says: — **Ye are yet carnal, for 
whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and division, aie 
ye not carnal, and walk as men ; for while one saith I am of 
Paul, and another I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal?" t.^., in all 
these things, you are only following the bent of a carnal nature ; 
you do not know the spirit ; you are yet in transgression, and 
therefore in condemnation. Hence it is, that sometimes even in 
our religious matters we may be as worldly, at last, as if there 
were no such thing as religion. There are manifold intimationB 
of this in Scripture, and demonstrations of it in actual fact. The 
carnal spirit, i,e,y the spirit under the control of carnality, is not 
confined to what we call carnal things. We carry that spirit 
from its own plane into what we conceive to be a religious plane. 
In other words, if we have only the lower nature; from any 
cause, if we are only carnal ; then, we will carry that spirit 
through our whole being. Every man will live in the highest 
being known to him, i,e,, that actually experienced by him, for 
only that is known to him ; so that a man's life, even his reli- 
gious forms, are but a declaration of the man. 

The whole object of the mission of Christ to this earth was to 
lift man out of his carnality. Being there, man is but an animal ; 
wor£e than that, a suffering, sinking animal. Christ is come not 
to take any faculty away from man ; not to change his being, in 
its organic structure, but to reveal his whole being to him, espe- 
cially his higher being. "W hen a man is converted he does not lose 
&njthiug ; even his old '^ce^ crj oMt t« be retained. He does 
not gain anything except \]he ^mavi ^i ^\xi%^ 'OaaSt «xfe^ ^ss^^ 
desire to become what he oTxs\it to\i^. C\m&\»Ss. ^ts.^\^ \^^ 
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«f laws not yet known ; laws by which man was more than 
^mal, and might rise above the animal ; laws which should 
lift him into spirit, and make him capable of understanding and 
enjoying the universe and God. The mission of Christ was a 
spiritual mission. He did not intend to reveal to us the various 
facts of natural philosophy ; there was no need of it. Place the 
soul in harmony with God, and all philosophy, all knowledge, is 
in it. Get the kingdom of heaven, and all other things are added 
to it. The revival of true religion, of truth as it is in Christ, is 
the revival of every blessing known to man. The knowledge and 
practice of spiritual things is, hence, an undoing of carnal things, 
a reversion of carnal action. It is the practice of all virtue, 
grace, and excellence ; it is, hence, liberation from the penal- 
ties of sin, from degradation, from a blind and hardened and 
unbelieving heart. It puts reality for show; simplicity for 
ceremony ; truth for words ; deeds for rites ; action for creeds. 
It is emancipation from all that can enslave ; and hence Paul 
says, in the beginning of this chapter, ''there is now no 
condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus ; who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit." No condemnation, no 
penalties to pay to those who are in this spiritual condition of 
Christ, this harmony of law. *' The law of life in Christ Jesus 
sets us free from the law of sin and death." Ko condemnation 
now nor at any other time. They walk in light, in freedom. 
Having the Spirit of God, they are sons ol God. ** The fruits 
of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ; against such there is no 
law." You see heaven there. Eedemption, sanctification, 
glory, are all in it. When you bring eternity and the universe 
to it, you bring a heritage of all knowledge, of all wisdom, of all 
happiness, of transcendent perfections. The secret things of 
God are there for us, whole territories of our own being now 
not dreamed of, are there for us; loves, affections, emotions; 
powers, capacities, and actions of which we have no conception, 
are there for us. There is not only no coiid.em\i*aXivya.,\i>aJi, ^i^'et^ Ss^ 
what we call reward — ^what theSaviouT ciiia\*x^««k\3ct^\Kv^xi::^Sa^ 
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heaven — what Paul calls an inheritance incorruptihle and 
Tindefiled, and that fadeth not away, eternal for us in heaven. 
You see it is not something arbitrarily created by God for a few ; 
not something dogmatically asserted by the Scriptures; not 
something under any priestly or churchly control. It grows 
out of obedience, and faith, and love, as condemnation grows out 
of disobedience, and unfaith, and unlove. It is the crown, like 
the apple that crowns the autumn. You cannot withhold it 
from me ; 1 cannot withhold it from you. Once in it, neither 
height nor depth, nor things present, nor thing^s to come, nor 
life, nor death, nor any creature, can separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Now, Paul says, the Spirit beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are children of God. The Spirit is the truth, the 
essence of truth, the fulness of God ; our spirit is the man, the 
essence of our manhood, our fulness of humanity. In a true 
spiritual condition, in this Gospel of Christ in Christ, there is a 
communion, a witnessing of both sides, one to the other. The 
Spirit of God witnesseth not by verbal revelation, not by un- 
natural means, but by the harmony existing between God's 
work in the soul and God's work in nature and grace. The 
Spirit of God witnesseth with the spirit of Abraham that he is a 
child of God — with the spirit of Moses, of Joseph, of Daniel, of 
Paul, of John, of Thomas a Kempis, of Jeremy Taylor, that they 
are children of God. There is love, and joy, and peace; there 
is first an internal experience and evidence ; there is harmony, 
a scriptural, reasonable, catholic consistency ; and so there is an 
external evidence confirming the internal. The evidence of 
truth witnesseth with our minds in science. When we believe 
the sun goes round the world, there is much every day that we 
cannot account for — much that is mysterious — much that we 
have to refer to unnatural and miraculous agency. But when 
we believe the world moves round the sun, then the seasons, 
all the phenomena of the heavens and the earth, confirm that we 
are the children oi t\io tr\it\v. \Ti\Jtia «rcQt,^x^"ssK«%A\si.\3c^tkia 
impossible. Once in tlie tnx\^i, igTo^^«» H& YaKsn^^^^w^. ^sl ^s» 
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ality there are a thousand things we cannot explain — incon- 
Lstencies which we can feel, but which we cannot define. That 
s one reason why in much of our religious worship there is 
oncli which annoys us, distracts us, but we cannot exactly 
txQiW its inconsistency. We are led into follies, into doctrines 
irliicli no Scripture nor reason ever suggested — into discussions, 
uid envyings, and works of a superstitious routine — into what 
Baul calls, in the verse preceding the text, **the bondage of 
Eear." 

But, in our spirituality, while there is much unknown to us, 
Chore is harmony between the parts of what we do know, a 
]^tient walking with God ; a spirit opposed to lust and passion, 
"to pomp and vanity, a spirit sustained under sorrow, under 
^u^cident, under any providence or cross ; a spirit of submission, 
acquiescence, humility ; a spirit of holy desire, and hence of 
prayer and supplication — hence a spirit of love, and active 
benevolence, and usefulness — a spirit of self-sacrifice, of divine 
nobility, of Christ-likeness. There is the internal evidence and 
the external evidence. Wickedness does not abound, and 
nothing said about it. Vice and dissipation do not revel, and 
nobody shed a tear of pity over it. Law and science and all 
agencies for good do not slumber, and nobody draw them out, 
and wake them up and put them to their proper work. It is 
not all ecstacy, and self-complacency, and creed, and comfortable 
churches, and easy doctrine. It is. not simply man's own asser- 
tion that he has the Spirit with him. Men sometimes in very 
great error and unwisdom— sometimes in very great wickedness 
even — claim to have. the Spirit with them. But it does not 
depend upon assumption or conjecture. It is soul alive. It is 
the life of God in man. It is the Spirit of Christ in action. 
It is heaven commenced upon earth. It is the kingdom 
of God set up. God's will be done on earth even as it is 
in heaven. Truly bom again, the Spirit of God witnesseth 
with our spirit ; not merely to it, but with it, that we are the 
children of God; witnesseth not only to oux^A'^^^, \svj^ ^*i *^^ 
rorld; and this witneBa grows Btrongei a&^R^^^^ ^\«t^*^G^ 
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the Christian's life is the pledge of his faith, and the day of hi* 
death his day of entrance upon a higher life. Now Paul says— 
if we are this, then what? Who shall tell? ** If we are 
children, then heirs — heirs of God, joint-heirs with Christ" 
You cannot help seeing, it seems to me, the natural, the ineyit- 
ahle sequence here — the connection as hetween cause and 
effect. Nothing extraordinary, nothing arbitrary, is done here. 
God does not create a new estate and a new title for each 
child, something separate, something cut off from all thing* 
else. No ; God is the fulness of all things. He is the heritage 
of his children. The universe is his, not only the heavens and 
the heaven of heavens, not only the worlds we see and the 
systems of worlds beyond them we do not see, but the beings in 
all worlds and all heavens — ^the grades of those beings, the law* 
which attach to each ; the endowments, purposes, and uses of 
all ; our own nature, the faculties we have, the responsiveneaB 
of all nature to ours ; beauties for these eyes ; music for these 
ears; loves and joys for these hearts; developments for these 
minds; peace in self-communion, and communion with one 
another and with God ; the negatives of being, like pain and 
sickness and death, like ignorance and poverty and sorrow and 
tears, all removed ; time no longer with its remorseless scythe 
cutting off our opportunities, but eternity inviting us onward to 
perfect consummation and bliss. God comprehends that. To 
see and know that is to approach God. This is part of the 
heritage. It has not entered into the heart of man to conceive 
it all. If we had never seen a man in the full vigour of his 
manhood, we should have no conception of manhood by looking 
upon a little babe ; so from what we see here, it has not entered 
into our heart to conceive the glory that shall be revealed. 
They are God's children who grow into that : we are God's 
children only as we grow into that, whether in this world or 
any other. The degrees of growth in this make the difference 
between cherubim and seraphim, between archangels and 
angels, between the glory of one star and the glory of another 
in the eternal firmament. Ohrist Jesus is the fulness of God ; 
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lie knows all ; he is King of kings, Lord of lords ; the first- 
l)om above all brethren. Por him all things are and were 
created — he is heir. We are joint-heirs. Oh, to be taken into 
bim — ^into his spiritual, glorified nature — this is what God 
intended for all his children. This is what the f orgetter of God, 
the prodigal son, loses, comes short of, is shut out from. God is 
not there at the death of the sinner to hang a new millstone round 
his neck, to appoint him a deeper place in a deeper hell. He would 
keep him back from the deepest hell, as he tries every day to do 
by all holy restraints and influences. But the sinner goes to 
his own place, goes to what he is fitted for, and what is fitted 
for him. He cannot see God, and love and peace, and virtue and 
glory, and they are far from him, and that is to be in the outer 
darkness — the darkness outside the presence of God. And so, 
believer, when you die, God is not there with a great crown and 
a long sceptre, and a boundless dominion that you know nothing^ 
about — ^because you have had a name attached to you to be his 
in this world. Peter's crown and the martyr's palm are not 
given to me, if I have only dreamed about Peter and martyrdom. 
Ignorance and worldliness, and self-indulgence, and uncharity, 
and all carnality are not rewarded with visions of exalted glory 
and powers of grandest immortality. Ko, we too go to our own 
place. If you go out and gaze upon nature, and know nothing 
about nature, then nature is a sealed and dead thing to you. If 
you go up and gaze upon God, and know nothing about God, 
God will be at an infinite remove from you. We must reap 
as we have sown. He that has sown sparingly must reap 
sparingly. The Saviour said: — ^When he came whose pound 
bad gained ten pounds, he said to him, be thou ruler over ten 
cities ; and when he came whose pound had gained five pounds, 
be said to him, be thou ruler over five cities. You will see all 
that you have eyes to see, and hear all that you have ears to 
bear, and be full of bliss as your spirit is capable of holy 
emotion. The things of that upper kingdom cannot be trifled 
with. The Saviour said they are not mine to give. He would 
like to give, but such is not moral being. You cannot give your 
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knowledge to your child. They shall be given to those for 
whom they are prepared of my Pather, and the Pather hatt 
prepared them for those only who come prepared for them. He 
is no respecter of persons ; so that there is no room here for 
dreaming, no room for miscalculations upon God's mercy; 
no room for the delusive unction of self-conceit. The estate and 
the title are in each child ; new in each because each is new to 
the estate and title. The kingdom of heaven is in you, what- 
ever of the kingdom there is for you. The heritage is infinite. 
The heirship is limited. We are every day making up the 
amount of our eternal riches, every day fixing the lines of our 
eternal estate. 

And hence you see the naturalness with which Paul passes 
over I'rom the idea of heirship and heritage to the idea of 
sufferiug with Christ : " If so be that we suffer with him, that 
we may be also glorified together." It is one peculiarity of 
the Christian faith that it is constantly practical. It opens no 
doors to wild conjecture. It leaves us not to mere dreams of 
the imagination. Paul has sent our thoughts roaming over the 
skies and piercing the eternities. He brings us back to time, to 
this world of strange vicissitude and mingled experience. This 
actual, present life, what of that? ** If so be that we suffer 
with Christ " — it does not say, if you have been wholly immersed 
in baptism ; if you believe a piece of bread to be a piece of flesh ; 
if his or other apostolic hands have been laid upon your head ; if 
you are happy and very contented, with plenty to enjoy and 
nobody to trouble you ; if you are sick and poor, and the victim 
of wrong and evil your sins have naturally brought upon yon ; 
but if you suffer with Christ. How did he suffer ? He was 
rich, up in glory, away from our world and all its woes. One 
woe of them all he did not make nor help to make ; yet for our 
sake he became poor, gave up all he had. No, out of his . tme 
riches, in his true riches, in the panoply of eternal love, he 
came here and gave himseVi, ga'^^ \\i\T\>"^-\Jca^^'^^«sa of suffering 
and buffeting and contreu3ac\ioTv iox \x&^ ^^^» ^^ *eKKsw3g^\a^ 
porerty might be made xicki. "HAa s^ii^ffli^^^ t^^^^^ t«8^ 
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of mere providence, of necessity. It was a conscious, willing 
offering ; he had power to lay down his life and power to take it 
again ; he laid it down of himself. Have we of his riches ? Do 
we see the eternal things he saw — the true glory of heaven-bom 
love. What do we lay down ? What do we give up ? What 
of our carnal being do we daily crucify? What of trial, of 
wrong, of bitterness do we daily endure, quietly swallow down, 
that we might be like Christ ? What of burdens for others 
do we take up ? The poor, the ignorant, the out-of-the-way. 
What sacrifices of time, of talent, of means, do we give for our 
brother ? How much good lives by means of us ? What is the 
value of our lives ? How much better off is our world by our 
Christianity ? You see, it is not suffering that we cannot help 
which is to be reckoned. It is suffering which is out of an 
active, loving, aggressive piety. It is not the routine of our 
religion which is to come into the account, but the voluntary, 
practical, daily soul-action. It is not the absence of vice God 
wants in us, but the presence of virtue. "If so be that we 
suffer with him, that we may be also glorified together." The 
one experience must be there, or it is impossible to have the 
other. There must be culture, or there can be no fruition. 
There must be the cross, or there never can be the crown. 

Two questions press themselves for you and me to ask our- 
selves : Are we children ? What are the evidences ? This is 
a question in which we cannot afford to deal with ourselves 
lightly, or after the manner of dissemblers with God. We need 
to take heed how we stand. Suppose the light within us should 
be darkness — what we believe to be of the Spirit should only, 
after all, be of the fiesh. And then, if we are children at all, to 
what extent are we children ? What is the degree of our herit- 
age ? What treasure, how much of an estate, have we reserved 
upon the shores of immortality ? How much do we desire a 
treasure in heaven ? We go to great pains, run great risks, to 
make estates upon earth. What pains are we taking, what risks 
axe we running, to make a great estate m \v^«:^^Ti^ T\iKt<^ ^aA 
chances about out estates here below. ^^ TXi'K^ yk^clOT^ ^^'^siSr 
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body's estate, or marry an estate, but there are chances of losbg 
them too, and the certainty of leaying tbem ; but there aie 
no chances about that heayenly estate. It is absolutely 
certain, " if we are children," that inheritance belongeth not to 
another, and shall never be taken from us. And then I reckon 
as Paul reckoned : cost what it may, the sufferings of this present 
time are not to be compared with the glory to be revealed. 

What is the little star that trembles in the water at night- 
time c ompared with the great world that rolls in space ? What is 
a moment compared with all time, or all time compared witii an 
endless eternity ? The hire is worth the labour. The day "will 
soon be spent. Let us suffer with Christ, that we may be glori- 
fied with him. 



2HE CHURCH— nS OBJECI AND 

CAPACflY. 

Br Ebv. W. H. H. MuBBiT. 

dnd 80 were the churches eatahliehed in the faith, and increased in number 

daily,**— Acts xvi. 5. 

VlUfl subject I propose to discuss is the Cliristian Churcli — ^its^ 
Object and Capacity. My more immediate desire is to 
:amine into the status of the church as it now exists, and the 
laracter of public sentiment toward it. 

The church, in its universal application^ signifies the aggre- 
ite body of believers in Christ — ^faith in Christ, as a Redeemer 
ym. sin, being the distinctive characteristic of those who com- 
mie it ; and all who believe in Christ as the Saviour, whatever 
ay be their views touching interpretation and minor doctrines, 
e its members. This is the general meaning of the term. 
In a local sense, a church is composed of any number of 
iristian believers who, from feelings of duty to God, each 
her, and the world, have consooiated for mutual profit, and 
at they may the better advance the kingdom of God. The 
urch originated in Christ as the Pastor, and the twelve 
sciples as the original members. It was continued and multi- 
led by apostolic authority and labours, and has been con- 
mtlj identified with all that concerns the advancement of 
d's spiritual kingdom. 
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It should also be observed that the convictioii of all Chris- 
tians, up to a very recent date, has from age to age most 
positively re-affirmed the Divine origin and sufficiency o! the 
church. The current of Christian sentiment has set, I say, 
with an uninterrupted flow in this direction — ^that in the local 
churches, in the powers and functions, the agents and agencies, 
they represented, the world recognized an institution not 
merely begun in Christ, but all-sufficient to accomplish, so far 
as human instrumentalities can, the work of Christ on the 
earth. This, I repeat, has been, up to a recent period, beyond 
question the universal sentiment of Christians. The great 
impulse given to missionary effort near the beginning of thii 
century — the Porcign Board and Home Missionary Societies- 
had as its prime cause this idea, that Christ held his chnrch 
responsible for the conversion of the world. And it is this 
thought, ever present in the bosom of the churches which 
to-day holds them steadily up to the line of consecrated 
endeavour. This I regard a fair statement. 
^ Now, there are two opinions growing apace hostile to this 
view of the church. Neither is as yet fully developed ; one not 
sufficiently confident to express itself in words. But unless one 
of these opinions is checked and the other corrected, we shall 
soon see them both in the field in open and undisguised opposi- 
tion to the church. What at present is only whispered in the 
car will be proclaimed from the housetops, and an embarrassing 
and grievous schism will occur, the result of which no one can 
foresee. I will here present more fully both of those opinions, 
hostile as they are to the scriptural and hitherto universally 
accepted view of the uses and objects of the church — show 
whence in part they arise, what is their tendency, and how to 
render them powerless for harm. 

The first opinion is this: that the church, although origi- 
nally an excellent institution, and one which in time past has 
served moral interests, is now outgrown and left behind by the 
progress of events, and through the operation of its own past 
benevolent action has become useless and effete. 
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They who hold to this opinion are men and women of 
aceptical and so-called liberal tendencies of mind — people of 
radical and erratic temperaments, who by nature are inclined 
to reject and override whatever offers the least restraint to their 
latest-formed opinion or speculation. Many of this class have 
been checked and baulked in what, it must be confessed, were 
most noble endeavours for human advancement, by the slow and 
cautious movements of the church, or, perhaps, still more by its 
direct and persistent opposition; and they have naturally, 
looking at it from their point of view, jumped to the con- 
dnsion that the church is a cumbrous and uninspired organisa- 
tion which has no sympathy with human wants, and is opposed 
to all needed change ; and which, through its laws, ordinances, 
and ceremonies, and, above all, through its vast hold on human 
credulity and unintelligent reverence, blocks up by an unre- 
quired machinery the path of just and salutary reform. They 
instance the attitude of the churches toward the anti-slavery 
canse in the early stages of its history, their present lethargy 
touching the temperance movement, the unwise and unspiritual 
conduct of the Presbyterian and Episcopal denominations in 
reference to those of their members who are most active in 
labours of love and efforts to give the Gospels free scope ; and 
charge that, practically and in point of fact, the church 
prevents the accomplishment of the objects for which it was 
originally ordained. Furthermore, they inveigh against the 
spirit of caste and exclusiveness which exists in the church, 
shown chiefly in the construction of magniffcent palaces of 
worship for the few, while the many have not the "Word of God 
preached to them, and charge that even its activities are thus 
proved to be in opposition to the evangelization of the masses. 
They also urge that there is in the churches such blind 
adherence to old forms and customs, which every sensible 
person knows are practically of no value in our day — such 
timidity and conservatism in its worst sense — such bigotry and 
intolerance manifested in their refusal to receive any to their 
fellowship who cannot intellectnally subscribe to their cove- 
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nants and human interpretation of Soriptnre-— sucli oppoeiti(a 
to science, which it thereby forces into antagonism to the BiUe 
— that no enlightened, philanthropic, and progressive personi 
can conscientiously belong to them ; and hence such must woxk 
outside, if at all, of their iron-like and ever-contracting circnm- 
ference. They also declare that no latitude, no freedom of 
thought, no liberty of investigation, is allowed the preacher or 
members ; that the fear, nay, the certainty, of discipline and 
excommunication with the accompanying loss of reputation and 
forfeiture of confidence and support, is held over their heads, | 
and hence no reform can ever come to existing evils, becaiue I 
the very sources of reform — free discussion and investigation— I 
are things denied. I might instance other charges ; but these, 
in substance, make up the grave indictment against the chnidi 
as an institution. 

Here, then, is a charge, held, made, and discussed openly by 
many. Some of the cleverest writers of the country aze 
weekly, in one form or another, reiterating it. Some of the 
ablest speakers are proclaiming it, now in the form of arga- 
ment, now of satire, now of invective. Some of the best men 
and women of the land — if money given, if time devoted, if 
life consecrated to human good, are to be admitted as testimony 
of character — are believing it. And it is to be feared that 
numbers are tacit disciples of the doctrine, whom timidity, 
interest, or lack of occasion and prominence unite to keep 
silent. 

]N'ow, friends, how can this feeling be checked? How can 
we prevent this sentiment from going on and extending itself 
indefinitely? How can we take those elements out of the 
atmosphere which, if allowed to multiply and combine, will in 
some evil hour descend with the velocity and violence of 
lightning upon the organization that we love, and in which we 
believe the hope of the world lies ? 

Well, I know of but one way. It is this : the churches 
must henceforth bo act as to TCi^<& OT^v5«5ai.^<57?^'^%A. 

We must put the chmcb. m «w.O[i ^ ^<i«\.NAssii. \ft^«L\ Tassa.\^ 
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. his needs, toward society in all its wants, that adverse 
ticism will have nothing reasonable to hurl against it. 
e must so act that any but malicious opposition will be 
possible, and therefore harmless. Our love for man, our 
)ours for his best interest, must be so "open, so self-evident, 
like the sky at noonday, that no eye can fail to see and 
joice at it ; so that even the blind shall bless the warmth of 
at beneficent influence the source of which they cannot in 
eir blindness behold. The safety of the church lies in pro- 
ess. It cannot become an intrenched camp. You can never 

fortify it that the world will not storm over its walls, and 
ave it, as an army leaves an enemy's city, a mass of ruins, 
be church is not a walled city, it is a movable column, and its 
fety lies in moving on continually. Those who anchor it to 
le fixed position, who would wall it in with formulas, and moat 

round with orders and creeds, are its worst foes. If the 
Lurch does not lead the race, the race will walk over the 
lurch, and go on without it. Human advancement will not 
op for any institution whatever. If any one should be foolish 
lOUgh to array the church against science, do you think science 
ill stop ? If any against reform, think you reforms will cease ? 
ay» yoii must annihilate mind before you can check the progress 
f science. You must root out sympathy and human impulse 
id divinely inspired love from the soul, ere man will tamely 
irrender his inalienable right to expand and elevate himself and 
Ls kind. The prerogative of immortality will be given up only 
ith the soul's consciousness. 

The second source of peril to the church, the second sentiment 
lat is hostile to it, lies, not in the opposition of outsiders, but 
L the scepticism of a portion of its membership as to its powers 
ad capabilities. 

Like the other, this feeling is in an undeveloped state. It is 
itent, or in its first stage of manifestation. Many do not sus- 
ect its existence, when in fact it has already become a part of 
lieir conviction. As in the case of insanity, t\i^ ^j(!.\>*&) ^sA ^^\. 
le conaoionsnesB, of the patient reveal the Id.*^^^ c& T^'d£ij^t\.\ ^^ 
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the actions, rather than the sensation, of many in the drardi 
testify to the lapsed state of their views and feelings conceming 
the powers and destiny of the chnrch. 

The feeling, I say, is evidently growing in the church, that 
the church is not sufficient in and of itself to convert the world, 
that some other organization must be raised up in order to reach 
the mass of men with the saving truth of the Gospel. Eor 
years there has been a growing inclination to work outside of the 
churches, as it is styled ; to build up other organizations, and 
make them independent of the churches. The idea has gone 
abroad, and lacks not advocates in private conversation and 
public conventions, that the churches are not adequate to the 
work ; that they are too unwieldy and inelastic to accomplish 
what the Master requires to be done ; that they answer the 
wants of a certain upper class of society, are admirable as 
educational institutions, but powerless to reach the masses ; un- 
fitted, for instance, to do the work of searching out and assisting 
young men in our cities ; not qualified for the rough, wide-awake 
hand-to-hand work of converting souls. There is not a person 
of intelligence who does not know that this feeling is abroad and 
being expressed in manifold ways. I 

2^ow, I have this to say at the outset : if the chnrch is not 
sufficient to carry forward the Master's cause, then something 
must be raised up that is. The cause must go on, church or no 
church. Souls must be converted, and if the church is not able, 
is not adapted, to do the work, then must it go by the board. 
No obstruction must be tolerated to men's salvation ; no half- 
and-half institution permitted to retard, even for a dky, Ood'a 
saving purposes of grace. 

The question, therefore, comes squarely before ns, — and the 
more thorough the discussion, the more satisfactory will be tiie 
conclusion that the public will reach, — Is the chnrch, as an 
organization, able to go ahead and meet the obligations of the 
future, or must it be given up as a converting agent, and some 
other raised up to do t\i^ \»o"t^ ^ -^^xV^ This^ when stripped of 
all merely acci4etiteleoikSL'i'&x^VI\«^^/^a "^^ 
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to say that the church is to be retained when the accomplish- 
ment of the great object for which it was organized is to be 
left to other hands, borders on the ridiculous. The idea that 
the church is in the years ahead to be nothing but an educa- 
tional institution, or a convenient agent for administering the 
sacraments, while all the active, soul-saving work is to be done 
outside of it, — all the zealous, consecrated workers to be beyond 
its direction and control, — is an idea which has in it, should it 
ever gain popular ascendency, force enough to destroy the 
church and wipe it out entirely. 

You can regard this as certain, — ^the church can never exist 
disconnected with active, aggressive conversion work. It was 
never formed for a mere educational and sacramental institution, 
and can never continue as such. There can be no such thing 
as a church outside of a membership ; and when the active, 
working men and women who compose the church, and make it 
a vital and vitalizing power, array themselves under other 
banners and names, the church will cease to exist as a body or 
become paralyzed in influence. Its membership is to it what 
the breath is to the nostrils, and with the breath life departs. 
So then it is safe to say, that if the church is not to live as a 
converting power and agent, it cannot live at all. 

I call your attention, furthermore, to the thought that the 
real force of this query, — what makes it dangerous to the 
church, — is to be found in the fact that it is raised in the 
church itself. It is not an assault from without ; it is a revolt 
(I use the word in a modified sense) from within. The query 
has been started in the very circle of Christ's disciples. It is a 
hesitation, a wavering, a losing of heart, a desertion amid his 
own followers, and those followers, too, upon whom he has 
most relied. The divergence, amounting in some localities 
almost io a schism, is, I say, within the church itself, and the 
fair structure of her spiritual unity is liable to be rent asunder. 
There are certain phrases and expressions uttered in conventions, 
and going the round oi the press, that aer^^ \a ^d.\)L%^\hi<^ ^^e^^rs^ 
of this Bentiment. 
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Kow, bear in mind tliat words are symbols of ideas. They 
hold the same relation to our feelings as letters do to thougM. 
As clouds reveal to the eye the motion of invisible atmospheric 
currents, so words show the drift and direction of otherwise 
undiscovered opinions. Words are teachers also. They educate 
a people. They are to ideas what colporteurs are to tracts,— 
they disseminate them from house to house. Words aie 
missionaries of the brain; tireless servants they are, that voyage 
over all seas, cHmb all mountains, penetrate the deepest valleys, 
drawn as by an irresistible attraction wherever there is an eye 
to see, an ear to hear, or a brain to understand. Launch a woid 
out upon the air, charged with the propelling energy of an idea, 
and who shall set limits to its flight ? who tell where it wiU 
stop ? The world of mind will never let such a word perish. 
Its pilgrimage is endless, and it will traverse the entire realm 
of thought aud impulse. Like the ^^andering Jew, its foot- 
prints will be found on the shore where the equatorial ocean 
rolls its heated waves upon the hotter sands ; in the snows of 
the far north the traveller will see them by the polar light, 
and where, as the ancients held, the sun cools the flaming 
wheels of his chariot in the western tide, — ^wherever man is, 
there will that word be, impressing men's minds, shaping their 
opinions, and serving the cause which sent it out commissioned 
as its herald. What men say is an index of what men think, 
and he who would know what public opinion will be to-morrow 
must note carefully the public utterances of to-day. 

Now, if you search for the origin of this doubt and scepticism 
touching the church, its powers and capacity, you find that it is 
a stream that has two souices, — one of which is the lethargy of 
the church. The church, as an organization, failed to meet the 
requirements of the age, failed to improve the openings of Divine 
providence, failed to supply the more active portion of her 
membership with work. Active, benevolent natures tire of 
forms and ceremonies ; their souls instinctively reject such dry 
hu^'Ry and clamour tor xi^et iooA.. 'l^^^ ^"Kra^'c»\. \«i content 
wiih a dull, insipid TOu\ixie oi ex^«nevvsi.^\ \Jw5r5 ^5wsssia\.^Rfe\a58» 
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lost mthoat making an effort to save them. The chnrches^ 
partly from egotism, partly from timidity, failed to change their 
-administrations so as to meet the wants of the times, — ^failed to 
enlarge the sphere of their activities, failed to bestir themselves 
for the salvation of the multitudes. The result was, that the 
xealous portion of their membership, especially the youngeri 
finding no opportunity to work inside the churches, feeling 
itself repressed, fettered, intimidated, broke away from their 
direction and control, and struck out for themselves. If they 
could not work in the church, they would work out of it, — ^for 
work they must. The long-repressed, accumulating, pent-up 
water, finding no sufficient outlet through the ecclesiastical 
fiume, broke over and swept away the traditional dam, and 
flowed whithersoever it would. 

Another cause is to be joined to this ; the mingling of the two, 
what may be termed the duplex cause, makes the problem 
intricate. 

It is, as you know, in the nature of every organization to 
enlarge, solidify, and protect itself, and the more successful an 
organization the stronger does this tendency become, until at 
last it grows to be the prime incentive, the controlling impulse, 
and what was accidental and looked upon as a temporary expe- 
dient becomes confirmed, and takes the position of permanency. 
Personal energy, not entirely free from a questionable ambition, 
assumption of superior excellence, and a sensitiveness quick to 
resent friendly suggestion as a hostile criticism,— these and 
other elements of power go to swell the total of the tendency 
in question. This is the law. A hundred illustrations from 
history might be brought to prove it. Indeed, the best possible 
illustration is being day by day given in our midst ; and many 
who little think it will at no remote period, unless wisdom pre- 
vails, be called upon to decide whether the church of Christ or 
another organization — an organization which at its inception was 
designed to be no more separate, no more independent of the 
chuich than the* Sabbath school ot i^io^et-Uife^Xiai^— ^€!^ 
receive their presence and their labouxB. 'Box^\L<evi>25i'5iOttsfli^^^ 
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sliall lifb themselves, as they are sure to do, to an acknowledg- 
ment of the wants of the age, and their manifest dnty ; wlien 
they shall reeve in all their sails, and spread them to catch the 
rising hreeze of opportnnity ; when every hand and every eye is 
needed to work the ship, then wiU a voice go forth calling the 
wandering crews aboard; then must the gaily painted and 
newly launched yachts be left, that the ships of God may Bail 
fall manned whither the one sure Pilot may direct, and the 
wind-like Spirit waft them. 

I have thus &ankly discussed the two sentiments that 
are hostile to the church, — shown you the origin of each, and 
how you can make both powerless for harm. For one, I regard 
the church as above all human institutions. Its history is unique 
and sublime. Having for its foundation the words and deeds, 
the life and death, of the One Man, it has stood the shocks 
of time without being overthrown. Its walls are not of granite, 
yet have they stood when granite has crumbled. Marble and 
porphyry and bronze have yielded to time, but the passage of 
years has served only to confirm and strengthen the organization 
of God. Upon the church the Adversary has tried his every art, 
and exhausted his utmost fury. The fagot and rack, exile and 
death, have all been used, time and again, to break the cordon 
of believing hearts united by faith in Christ ; but no assault of 
fire or sword has severed it. Without her ministrations the 
"Word of God would have been an unread and unknown booL 
In her have been generated and grown those benevolent energies 
which have elevated and blessed mankind, and which to-day, 
with tireless zeal, are carrying the Gospel to every desert trihe 
and the savage islands of the seas. She needs no eulogy from 
any. I borrow out of God's free air no breath, I Tn^rgha] no 
words of stirring speech, «to sound her praise. Her wreath is 
woven, and well woven too, both flower and leaf. 



FAITH 
Bt Ebv. Datid Swing. 

" Se that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; but he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him" — 
John iii. 86. 

rB proposition that tlie soul is saved by faith in Christ 
involves the two inquiries, — (1) what is salvation? and 
(2), what is faith ? 

Salvation must, in its final 'definition, be the rescue of the 
soul from that which is to that soul, or has been, or will be, a 
ruin. If there is a moral condition that may be designated by 
the word lost, then salvation is the escape of the soul £rom that 
condition. If ignorance is a 'loss — a ruin — then education is a 
salvation in that field ; if poverty is a lost estate, then riches 
are a salvation; if mental weakness were a lost empire, the 
salvation would be found in a new genius, a new culture. By 
such illustration we may perceive that where moral depravity 
makes up the idea of lost soul, moral excellence will contain 
what is meant by salvation. Salvation of man, therefore, must 
be man's transformation from a sinful to a holy nature. It is a 
return of that which was lost. A legal salvation may be a 
preliminary [or a concomitant, but cannot, in morals, be the 
chief salvation. In the financial department of life, a debtor 
can be saved by having his debts paid. Condemned to d^^^tV ^ 
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criminal can be saved by a letter of pardon having upon it the 
seal of a king ; but in morals, a salvation ie not simply a dis- 
charge from a debt, or an escape from a penalty, but a change 
in the spirit, a transition from vice to virtue. The term, there- 
fore, draws its deepest interpretation from the term lost. If man 
is lost in wickedness, he is found again in a perfection of moral 
character. If my calamity is hunger, food is my release; if 
my souFs calamity is sin, virtue is my only rescue. In law 
there is such a thing as technical danger or technical safety. 
In the dark Kansas days there was such a thing as "con- 
structive treason," a treason inferred from resemblance to real 
treason ; but there can be no such thing as an inferential salya- 
tion, a constructive release, a technical escape. The meaning of 
the term is to be determined by its location. In morals salvation 
is spiritual perfection. The forgiveness of past sins, the payment 
of a moral debt, may be preliminaries, or attendant events, and 
^8.y, by their importance, aspire to the name of a rescue ; bnt 
these titles are the gift of gratitude rather than of fact, for after 
a man's sins are all forgiven or atoned for» he stands forth still 
lost, for he retains the low nature that produces sins and made 
necessary the pardon or the atonement. If to us, lost in a 
wilderness, without a sun, or a star, or a path to guide, there 
comes a benevolent hermit, a dear mentor, and leads us to the 
right path, and sets our faces homeward, he is at once our 
saviour; but our perfect salvation will come from our going 
that path. Our going and the mentor combine in the escape ; 
and yet he lives in memory as the kind saviour of our bewil- 
dered hearts. 

Pardon and atonement form parts of the great salvation, but 
the vast idea is only fully met and satisfied by the word 
righteousness. If a departure from righteousness was man's fall, 
a return to it will be his safety, the heaven of the soul. If thia 
be true, then Christ is a Saviour in so far as he helps man back 
to that high place from which he fell in this career. The cross 
25 oiilj an essential -pieluQie \ft \)^<i Tier^X^^. '^^'b ^i^oi the 
BuSermz life ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ "^^^^^ ^^^ ^"^^ "^^ ^^«naL\s&w^c^ 
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ion to a great melody, in whose music should be combine d the 
aany strings of a new soul and a new career. All of sin was 
ilien finished, all of holiness was then begun. To all Christians 
blie cross should not be the only emblem of religion, but over it 
should be flung, or around it wreathed, the white robe of 
virtue, to buy which the cross was reared, and the life lived, 
and the death died. If salvation began at a cross, it ended not 
there. Its great result is reached only in the word holiness, 
for if in the image of God man was made, to that image Christ 
leads man back. 

Moral perfection being the final import of the word salvation, 
the faith that saves the soul will need to appear on the arena as 
a power that will cast its possessor forward toward this perfec- 
tion. If by sin man fell, it will be necessary for a saving 
doctrine, in order to merit such a name, that it shall possess 
some power to lead the heart back to virtue ; and it should do 
this by some natural law, because a perpetual miracle may not 
be expected unless a constant force acting naturally is im- 
possible. If the Creator works his will elsewhere by means of 
regular orders of sequence, and makes the rain and sun and soil 
throw upward aU the grand flora of earth ; if he makes the 
great central sun the fountain of heat and motion, so that all 
activity falls down from it in the great flood of light, so in the 
domain of religion it may well be expected that God will 
establish some faculty of the soul that wiU always push 
upward its moral leaves and bloom, or cherish it in its life- 
giving warmth. Religion impresses belief into its service, 
because belief is a permanent law of intellectual life. Faith is 
this perpetual natural force. It is not an arbitrary basis of 
salvation any more than sunlight and rain are an arbitrary 
basis of flowers. Paith in Christ is a rich soil of which 
righteousness is the gorgeous bloom. Paith is not imposed 
upon the human family as a condition of heaven, simply by the 
decree of God passed for Christianity alone, a despotic shibboleth 
separating souls differing only in the e^ii^t^ at liLsycL-^"^!^:^:^ *vsi 
pronounce consommtB, but it enters the gospel VJtowi.^*^^ ^?^ 
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of reason or universal law written by tlie Creator ; a law that 
belief shall be the basis of all religious or secular life. The 
doctrines that must enter into the soul's welfare are based npon 
the reason of God, and hence are explicable by the reason of 
man. In the pulpit's fear of rationalism it has often made sad 
havoc of its supposed outfit of common sense. 

Faith is the drift of one's heart and mind in morals. All 
definitions of it as being a belief in things not well known, or a 
belief in testimony, or in doctrines hard to understand, are 
wasted words; for children, to whom no doctrine is difficult, and 
with whom all is perfectly well known, and with whom distinc- 
tions are impossible, have an unbounded faith in God and in 
Christ. Faith is evidently the soul's attachment to a being. 
The New Testament is as wont to say, J'* Lovest thou me?" as. 
" Belie vest thou me ?" It sums up all the commandments by 
the word "love," and neglects the word ** faith" for many a 
page. The followers of Christ so loved him, so gathered about 
his feet, Magdalen-like, bathing them with tears, that under the 
word '* faith" we see flying along a spiritual sentiment, an 
angel of admiration and devotion. Faith, then, is the moial 
drift of the heart. It is an inner genius, ever growing, ever 
self-developing. It is an impulse of the soul, combining the 
two elements of a firm belief and a deep attachment. It is 
therefore both an intellectual act and a sentiment ; for as when 
you look out upon the sea, earth, or sky, in admiration of the 
manifold grandeur unveiled, the eye and ear and intellect are 
busy gathering up the scene, making sudden measurements of 
height or depth, sudden perception of colour and sound, and after 
this rapid ingathering comes the sentiment of the beautiful, a 
deep joy, a great tone of heavenly music in the heart; thus 
iChristian faith is both a perception and a sentiment, for 
gathering up the phenomena of Christ's liie and death, reaching 
out toward his cross and purity and paradise and eternal life, it 
becomes a great intellect grasping a spiritual landscape, and 
/it en in the feelings tlastt ioMor^, ^1 V^"^^ lot^^wssss.^ hoije^ 
j^pose, itbecomeBaBenX\meTi\.^er;^^^%^^^^^- "V^^Ctoaa^^r 
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the rational foundation of a new life. When the English 

standing in the vale of Chamouni, writes his hymn to the 
d mount : " 

*' Hast thoa a chann to stay the moming star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy hald, awful head, O sovereign Blanc I 
The Am^ and Arveiron at thy hase 
Eave ceaselessly ; hut thou, most awful form I 
Bisest forth from thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently ! Around thee and ahove 
Deep is the air, and dark, suhstantial, hlack. 
An ehon mass ; methinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedge ! Bat when I look again 
It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy hahitation from eternity ; " 

after his intellect has caught the outlines of that vast dome 
ling far up heavenward, girdled with pine trees, and 
aed with clouds, this religious heart breaks foith in its 
b address to God. Thus faith is an intellect catching, afl in 
rror, the image of a Saviour and a God, and an eternal 
I ; and then instantly it becomes a passion bursting forth in 
le varied beauty of a happy soul. Erom reason or the law 
od, Christ calls into service this magnificent mental action 
» the basis of his new paradise. Infidelity is the absence of 
perceptive power. The magnificent scenery of religion 

not open out before it, and in the absence of this ideal 
d there is no up-springing of any religious passion or senti- 
b ; and a vast realm is blotted ifrom the soul. It was my 
ippiness to journey not long since near a little blind girl, 
ig rapidly through a magnificent countiy. But while the 

and forests were sweeping by, and while the sun was 
ting aU the western horizon with his tints blended in 
dte delicacy, this beautiful child sat with head bowed 
ard the floor, the dear heart knowing nothing of the vast 
3sntry in the heavens, the banneiB oi x^ «xA %<:J^^ ^^5R&aas% 
the solemn encampments of the wooia «aSLVJDL^ ^^e^^a^oass^ 
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liills. She was cut off from a measureless world. Infidelity i» 
thus the closing of a sense, and a veiling of a beautiful moral 
realm ; and with the closing of the sense comes the death of a 
sentiment. Infidelity is the eclipse of a faculty total to the 
degree of the unbelief, and is hence not so much an insult 
to God as a natural blight of the heart. Paith is the diseovery 
and enjoyment of a new world — the tendrils by whicli 
the vine grasps the oak. Faith saves the soul, there* 
fore, not by any arbitrary decree, not by any form of 
equivalents or compensation, but by its natural action. 
It urges the soul along toward virtue just as the ground presses 
forward its embedded germs. The older philosophers make an 
expression, natwra fiattirans, " nature acting naturally," nature 
in its daily method. In the salvation of the soul, faith is 
"nature acting naturally." There is nothing arbitrary in the 
decree. If there were enough truth — ^truth of morals and re- 
demption — he M! h ammedan or Buddhist system to save the 
soul, faith would be the law of salvation within those systems. 
It would be the intellect and the sentiment' that would pass 
through those systems, gathering up their ideas and extracting 
their passion ; hence the Mohammedan has surpassed the Christian 
in putting to death the infidel. Faith comes into Christianity 
thus not by an exceptional decree of Gh)d, but by the umversal 
law of nature. The mind is so fashioned that its belief is always 
working out its salvation or destruction. As the ear is alwaya 
leading the musician forward toward better music, toward a 
sweet salvation from the rudeness and discords of yesterday, so 
faith in Christ is always an angel leading the spirit onward, 
nearer to the condition that knows no sin or sore temptation. 
When the prophet of God commanded Naamanto go bathe thrice 
in the river, and his disease would be cured, the command was 
arbitrary. It was not an instance of *' nature acting naturally.'^ 
You may repair to the same river now in sickness, and lo ! there 
is no power in its stream. But when the Bible says, " By faith 
are ye saved," the words come down from eternity, and belong 
to tiie human race in any (^entuty and by any shore. As long as 
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the ear may allure the spirit along toward melody, so long will 
faith unfold in the soul a deeper and more perfect salvation. It 
is nature, not toiling among rocks and oceans, but toiling in the 
soul ; not a miracle, but a perpetual order of sequence. When 
Gt>d says, "Believe and be saved," it is not as it was when he 
commanded the leader Moses to smite a rock or stretch out a 
magic rod over the streams of Egypt. That was an isolated 
command. It was spoken for a day. When the command of 
faith was spoken, it was spoken in the eternity of the past for 
the endless years to come. As the idea of decrees does not origi- 
nate in Christianity, but falls into it from the human mind, which 
always must think that God has decreed all things, and as the 
difficulty of free-will finds its origin not in the Bible, but in the 
mind itself, so salvation by faith is not a creation or invention 
of the New Testament, but is a law that has pushed ita 
way up into the Testament from the realm without. In the 
Oregon coast one finds a hundred miles inland a flood beating 
along between walls of mountain height, wide, deep, and dark. 
But taste the water, and lo ! it is from the sea. There is an 
ocean far westward, and this is only a channel cut by its mighty 
pulsations in the ages past. That faith seen in the New Testa- 
ment is an arm of a broader, deeper sea. The nature of the 
human mind, the perpetual laws of God, are a great outside ocean, 
one wave of which has worn its way inward toward the manger 
and tomb of Bethlehem, and instead of faith's being an arbitrary 
decree passed in the New Testament, it was the basis also of the 
religion of Socrates or Aurelius. 

In the transformation of the soul, two things are at once 
perceived to be desirable : (1) a new form of industry, and (2) a 
new form of being, called by theologians good, worhs^ and a new 
heart. But not aspiring to the honours of theologians, let us not 
affect their terms, but content ourselves by saying that our 
safety demands a better industry and a better soul. We must he 
and act like Christ. Our industry in traffic, in the arts, in the 
pursuit of pleasure, is perhaps sufficiently great; but in a moral 
woild capable of virtue and vice, life and death perpetual, an 
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activity is needed of a holier nature. If this world were only a 
workshop, all might remain as it is ; but being a realm of mind 
and heart, capable of great sin and great sorrow, capable of great 
virtue and blessedness, and being a vestibule of immortal life, it 
demands an industry of a peculiar kind, holy, seK-denying, and 
affectionate. The education and christianlzation of the world 
are accomplished by the toil of one for another. Your Chris- 
tianity is handed to you by your fiiends of yesterday. Your 
hymns and prayers, your music and your church structure, 
your taste, your language, were all wrought out for you by 
loving hearts that are now dead. You are the work of the past 
As each child that now plays in its teeth year, speaking a lan- 
guage, singing a song, revealing a refinement, is only a result of 
a mother's care and solicitude, so the Christianity of youi heart 
or your age is only a work wrought by hands gone from eartti 
long ago. Each new life is bom out of past works, as a rose^s 
bloom is the colour of the light that fell upon it in the days that 
will never come back. Salvation, therefore, is the result of a 
holy industry. As the coral rocks, rising to the surface of tlie 
tropic sea, are the result of a myriadic life, active through long 
centuries, so salvation comes to its grandeur in this age by help 
of myriadic praying and singing lips buried now beneath time's 
old wave, and forgotten in its oblivion. By works of others are 
we thus saved. The impulse of this grand Christian industry is 
faith in Christ as the soul's Saviour. It has always been the 
power that has carried the Pauls over the -^gean, or the pioneer 
Methodist to the wilds of America. It has been the earthquake 
force that has heaved up from a bitter sea a continent of unfading 
flowers and perpetual spring. Each heart busy in any pursuit 
moves by a natural impulse. You know what the love of 
pleasure does ; and you know what is accomplished by what the 
Latin poet calls " accursed love of gold." Beneath all activity 
lies an impulse, a motive. Under that vast movement called 
salvation — that movement which to-day gathers the Laplander 
to a worship, and ma^ea \Xi^ ^oiAmOcL \^«sA& \^va. mth the 
angels in sacred song •, "benea^tk >i3ckai mcs^eiaeBi^ ^>Kvs2ii.\ssr^as:^ >a 
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lie best glory of all ciyilizatioiiy under this vast renewal of the 
leart lies faith in Christ, the impulse of all this profound action. 
Che least trace of infidelity lessens the activity ; unbelief brings 
ill to a halt, and damns the soul, not by arbitrary decree, but 
by actually arresting the best flow of its life. Unbelief is not 
an arbitrary but a natural damnation. Paith in the Infinite 
Father, faith in Christ the Saviour, faith in a life to come, lifts 
the world up as though the direct arms of God were around it 
drawing it towards his bosom. It is God in a law. You have 
seen, out in the summer fields, the beautifully-woven spider's 
web, with the morning dew glittering upon it, as though its 
threads were strung with beads of gold. But suddenly it 
trembles in every delicate fibre. The builder of it — the little 
owner of the lacework — has moved out, and, quick as lightning, 
all the labyrinth of silk vibrates like a harp-string. Society is 
spread out like this spider-web. Its lacework lies over conti- 
nents, and the decorations of mind and soul hang upon it more 
gorgeous than any dewdrop beads qf gold. Into this tracery 
are woven the strings of every heart that has lived or is living. 
But it is a poor dead fabric so far. But, at the first footfall of 
Christian faith, this vast network trembles all over with life, 
and, becoming as it were harp-strings, breaks forth into a divine 
melody. Without faith, life is a desert ; with faith, a garden of 
fruit and flowers. 

I said that in salvation two things are desirable, a new 
industry and a new being. We have alluded to the new 
industry that comes by faith. The idea of a new being will 
need only a moment's thought. You know of the fabled changes 
of the chamelion, that it assumes the colour of the leaf or rock 
on which it sleeps ; but it is no fable that the heart assumes 
the colour of the soul nearest to it, not in space, but in love. 
The Mohammedan child assumes the character of that mother 
who leads it to look to the sacred city and say Allah. It is 
thus the world through. The young men of Athens who in 
love gathered about the feet of Bociaie& ^^ei^ Q.\i^\i%^^\s^^\!^ 
likeneBs, and he was condemned to dea\Si, ^JaaX,^*^ Y^i^^^*^^2issis>r 
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formation might be arrested. Thus are we all modelled by some 
character standing above us in reality or by the judgment of 
our affection. By itself alone each heart is a blank. The soul 
attached to Jesus Christ by this faith, which is both an intellect 
and a passion, is gradually transformed into his likeness, and 
step by step draws near to that salvation found in perfect virtue. 
In the face of St. John and St. Paul, and upon the foreheads of 
the Marys, one may easily see the likeness of Jesus, not in foil 
splendour, but as in the early summer morning one may see the 
coming day in gentle outline, a radiance in the East. Thas 
faith is perpetually elaborating a new being, is separating the 
heart from its yesterday of sin, and bearing it toward its morro¥ 
of holiness, a law helped into action by a miracle, but yet a lav. 
1^0 other grace could so save the soul. Charity may do much. 
It softens the heart and drags alon g a train of virtues ; but it is 
limited by the horizon of this life. Voltaire and Paine weie 
both beautiful in charity toward the poor, but that virtue seems 
inadequate. And, of the highest form of charity, a religionB 
faith is the best cause, and hence charity must take the place 
not of a leader, but of one that is led. Even penitence is a poor 
" saving grace '* compared with faith, for penitence is not a per- 
petual impulse, but only a regret. It looks downward. It i» 
not a grand battle cry, but a solemn requiem ; not a Gloria, but 
a Miserere. Repentance is herself only the accident of a day* 
When sin ceases it shall cease. It is not the perpetual impulse 
of a long life. Repentance would crush the soul did not faith 
come with its wide horizon, reaching beyond this life, and 
revealing a world where there wiU be no sin and no regrets. 
Faith is the normal state of a sinless soul, a youth permeating 
all the hours from cradle to grave. Other ideas of Christianity 
fade before it. Baptism, Arminianism, Calvinism, play a poor 
part within the soul compared with the incessant beating of 
this wave. The doctrines of penitence, communion, and charity 
are the satellites only of this star, and are ccuried around by 
this great planet as decorations upon the outer border of her 
garments. As out centc^ «Ma i& ec^al to millions of such 
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BTorlds as this earth, as fifty millions of our moon could be 
poured into it, so faith in Jesus is a central sun into which we 
3oiild empty all the countless articles of the one thousand sects. 
It is said that in some of the Scotch churches the articles of 
study and belief have reached the thousands, but into the one 
doctrine of belief in Christ as seen in St. John or Magdalen one 
could empty all the floating star-dust of this Scottish heavens, 
that dust-cloud having only in past ages concealed this sun of 
the gospel sky. 

Not only is the individual soul borne to salvation by this 
influence, but by it all the conditions and generations of men 
are cast into a profound unity or brotherhood. Not only in 
mathematics is it true, but also in spiritual things, that things 
similar to the same things are similar to each other. The world 
looking up to Christ and becoming like him is brought into 
harmony within itself, and the distinctions of wealth, of class, of 
age, of nation, of sect, are obliterated by the great spiritual 
oneness of the deepest sentiment. Men are all equal when 
something raises them up above the distinctions of gold, of 
furniture, of office, and places them amid the things of the soul. 
Brotherhood is always created by a dominant sentiment, which 
joins in the great and annihilates in the small. A family 
circle in a palace or cottage is cast into sweet unity not by age, 
for one is silver-haired and one is in the cradle ; not by learn- 
ing, for one is in middle life, full of wisdom, and one is in life's 
morning, full of inexperience; not by genius, for one is brilliant, 
another slow of thought ; but by a bond of love that runs through 
all hearts. Home is thus created by a single feeling of love. 
Thus faith in Christ obliterates the accidental distinctions of 
earth, and makes the tears of a slave and the diadem of a king 
come in one instant to the dust, to be alike forgiven and for- 
gotten. That likeness to Christ is a transflguration of earth, so 
that slave and king appear in the same shining garments. 

St. Pierre, in one of his books, describes the return to France 
of a ship that had for months been beating about among storms 
in the southern seas. On a certain morning land was cried 
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from the mast-head. Passengers and crew gathered upon deck 
in suspense, and forgetting to eat or even fully to dresB, tky 
awaited in silence the unyeiHng ot the coming shore. Yagae 
outlines were seen which almost broke the heart by their equal 
resemblance to either mountain or cloud. After hours that 
seemed days, the look-out cried, " Prance ! France ! It is 
France." The scene that followed illustrates the uniting power 
of a deep sentiment; for in that hour of joy all took each other 
by the hand. They kissed their own and each other's children, 
the storm-beaten captain shook hands with his crew, and the 
richest gifts passed from high to low. All the miserable dis- 
tinctions of humanity faded before that blessed yision of the 
beloved land. Thus the great sentiment of faith in Jesus Christ 
has power to obliterate poverty or sorrow, rank and bondage, 
Rhackles and crowns, and to reveal a human race standing heart 
to heart. They come up to-day from all paths of life ; in all 
the long centuries past, from all nations they come ; and in the 
future of this world the nations will come, and all looking out 
on a far-off coast, their voice has been and shall be one, but it is 
not, " It is France ! " '' It is France !" but. It is Heaven ! It is 
Heaven ! The storms are all over, and we all, led by fetith into 
one heart, are on the shores of Fatherland — 

With joyful eyes 

The spirit lies 

Beneath the walls of Paradise. 
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As in the trial of some great personage the public does not 
await in solemn silence the closing of the case and the decision 
of the court, but irresistibly follows each witness and weighs the 
testimony each hour, so, in the progress of moral inquiry, one 
cannot sit down and wait for the end, but, by the mind's 
nature, is led along through a series of weights and measure- 
ments in succeeding days. There is no provision made in the 
mind for perfect repose. It is commanded us by nature to go 
on. Like the Wandering Jew in the fable, we must march, 
march, march ! 

We do not say to a person of diseased sight, come out and 
look at the noon-day sun, and thus shall you be cured of your 
infirmity ; but we provide the coloured glass, the dim light of 
the tallow taper, and by medicinal art and mechanical ap- 
pliances, strengthen the eye that it may look straight at the 
sun; and thus it is with the dim, the blurred, and the 
enfeebled spiritual sight of the human brother. The supernal 
splendour of a direct vision of God would only dazzle his sight, 
and not illuminate his soul. It is only on stepping-stones of 
means and helps that the soul, darkened by vice and crime, can 
rise into a fulness of knowledge and communion with God. If 
we give to our erring brother a vision of the Divine in the 
htiman, knowledge of the seen inspires faith in the ITnseen. 

SpmrruALirT ! — ^This is nothing else than a divineness of soul, 
a rising above things material, gold and lands and raiment, and 
living for the soul in its relations to time and eternity. God is 
called a Spirit because there are characteristics in all material 
things which separate them from perfection. The word Spirit 
is the ideal for the everlasting. It is an embodiment of love, 
and oi thought, and of truth, and of life, and hence is felt to be 
inmiortal. The spiritual man is hence a soul not wedded to 
dust, but to truth, love, and life. To be spiritually minded is 
life. 
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Wb want to draw the siimer to God, and we seek first to 
draw him to Jesus as the most perfect type and suhlimest ex- 
pression of heavenly love ; but if he is unmoved, we exclaim, 
'^ I must make him first love me ; he must know and feel that 
my own heart is kind and good — that it throbs for him with 
that spirit of sacrificial love which speaks to us through the life 
and teachings of Jesus." I must show him by actual deed that 
this is true, and so if he be poor, we minister to such bodily 
necessities as will most readily take hold of his better nature 
and awaken a love for us through an appreciation of the kindly 
deed. Through us he learns to read aright and love the 
character and teachings of Jesus, and thus through an admira- 
tion and faith in man as God's image, he rises into a knowledge 
and communion with God himself. 

Chbist is not seen in childhood. All those eventless years o! 
the flesh are passed by, that the mind may think of the Logos 
that came out of the infinite beginning. Joseph and Hary, the 
decree that all the world should be taxed, the manger, the 
wrath of Herod, the fiight into Egypt — all fade before the eye 
that desires to see nothing else but a great Light coming in 
from the East to light the hearts of men. 

The glory and preciousness of the written word are in its 
being the vessel of such glorious treasures, the key that opens 
up the knowledge and the joy of God. It is the spirit, not the 
letter, that makes its transcendent value. It may be obscured 
by superstition, dogmatism, ecclesiasticism, the conventionalitieB 
of sect and system. Its> sacred voices may be drowned or dis- 
guised by bigotry, priestcraft, intolerance, sensuality, and the 
pride of knowledge. In the hands of Pharisaic and legal 
righteousness, it may yield no quickening, life-giving food. 
But still it points the way to it. It unfolds the source of it 
It bears the message of it to those who will hear. There, in 
the golden volume, the most practical questions of our existence 
are answered, the highest possible type of character and living 
delineated, human defi»\3ii7 ^<&%cx^^^<» «XL^\!ii^ vsA^Ssssss^octalitY 
hrou^t to light. 



VTCIORY OVER DEA2H AND J HE GRAVE. 

By Rev. Geoboe W. Bethuite. 

** death, where is thy sting ? grave, where is thy victory ? The sting 
of death is sin ; and the strength of sin is tJie law. But thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ,'^ — 1 COR. xv. 
65—57. 

THE sublimity of the text overpowers us. It is the exultation 
of an inspired apostle. How shall we, weak and imperfect 
Christians, dare to take words of such fearless joy upon our 
sinful lips ! 

My brethren, the apostle, inspired of God, speaks also as a 
sinner saved by grace. The truth which gives him all his 
courage, he preaches for our confidence. His conquering Cham- 
pion, in the fight with death and the grave, " was delivered for 
our offences, and was raised again for our justification." He 
exults as a Christian in God the Saviour, and he invites all who 
receive the gospel to join in his triumphant faith, when he 
exclaims, '' Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ I" 

It is, therefore, our privilege and duty to make the* words of 
the text our own. God strengthen us, by their holy teachings, 
to rejoice in the victory, and to utter t\ie \Xi«aaiL%%\:?\si% ^^oSdl 
our whole hearts. ' 
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The apostle has demonstrated the glorious resurrection oi the 
just in Christ, by an elaborate argument, and states his conclu- 
sion as the fulfilment of Isaiah's prophecy (xxv. 5), that the 
Lord '• will swallow up death in victory, and will wipe away 
tears from off all faces." ** So,^' says he (54), " when this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass this 
saying that is written : * Death is swallowed up in victory.' " 
His pious soul, with that faith ** which is the substance of things 
hoped for," anticipates the full triumph, now made certain by 
the resurrection and ascension to glory of Christ the Saviour, 
the Life and Forerunner of his church. He remembers the 
promise of God by the prophet Hosea (xiii. 14) : " I will 
ransom them from the power of the grave ; I will redeem them 
from death : death, I will be thy plagues; grave, I will be 
thy destruction ;" and in a burst of eloquent exultation, he defies 
his former enemies : "0 death, where is thy sting ! grave, 
where is thy victory !" Thou hadst a sting, death ! **The 
sting of death is sin ;" and that sting was deadly. * * The strength 
of sin is the law ;" but now is thy sting plucked out, and all its 
venom turned into life." " Thanks be to God, which givethus 
the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

The natural division of the text, and that which we shall 
follow, is : The Challenge and the Thanksgiving : I. The 
Challeij^ge : ** Death, where is thy sting! Grave, where is 
thy victory !" II. The Thanksgiving : ** Thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!" 

Under the first head we shall consider the sting of death and 
the victory of the grave; under the second the Christian's vic- 
tory over them, which will include an explanation of the inter- 
mediate verse — *' The sting of death is sin, and the strength of 
ein is the law." 

I. The Challenge : — ** Oh, Death, where is thy sting? Oh, 
Grave, where is thy victory ? " 

The Apostle, following Hosea, and by a strong figure, chal- 
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engcs deatli and the grave separately, though, strictly, they 
ire one. The victory of the grave is the consequence of the 
ting of death. It is a hold challenge to demand of Death, 
^erc is thy sting ? and of the Grave, Where is thy victory ? 

TVTiere is the sting of death? Alas! and is it nothing to 
lie ? I^othing to be made sure that we must die ? Is it 
lothing to leave this fair earth, the light of the cheerful sun, 
►ur pleasant homes, our loving friends, and to be buried and 
)ecome as dust beneath the sod, and under the shade of the 
gloomy cypresses ? Is it nothing to close our senses for ever 
ipon all we have cherished, and sought, and hoped for, and 
)rided ourselves in ? Is it nothing to have the sad certainty 
before us at all times, in the midst of our best successes, that 
;he hour is coming when the cold, narrow, ignominious grave, 
;hall hide us from them all ? That our plans, contrive them 
ind pursue them as we may, of ambition, gain, knowledge, ser- 
rice to those who are dear, zeal for our country and the welfare 
)f mankind, must be broken off, and the brain which projected, 
;he hand which wrought, and the heart which beat strong, 
become still as the clod, and the luxury of worms ? Is it 
flcothing that every step of humanity, the first tottering effort of 
:he crowing child, the sportive spring of youth, the firm tread 
)f adult vigour, and the halt of the old man, leaning upon his 
staff, is to the same vile end? That every hour of sleep or 
ictivity, pleasure or sorrow, thoughtfulness or gaiety, alike 
urges us irresistibly on ? Is it nothing that the blood shall be 
3hilled at its fountain, and the clammy sweat-drops start out 
upon the forehead, and the breath come slow, and in agony, and 
the life, clinging desperately, be torn away and cast forth by 
fierce convulsion ? 

Has death no sting, when we hold the beloved, who made life 
precious, and the world beautiful, by so frail, brief, melancholy 
a, tenure ? Has it no sting for the yearning bosom, from whose 
warm sanctuary the little one has been taken, never again to 
nestle sweetly there at waking morn, or for the noon-tide sleep, 
or in the drowsy evening ? 
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Has it no sting in that "life-long pang a widowed spirit 
bears? " Has it no sting when the faces, which reflected our 
smiles, and beamed back upon us tenderness, and sympathy, 
and faith, are so changed that we must send them away and 
bury them out of our sight ? Or when we follow the good man, 
the just, the generous, the friend of the sorrowful and the 
stranger and the poor, the wise teacher of truth, the advocate 
of right, and the champion of the weak, to that bourne from 
which he will return to bless the world no more ? l^o €ting in 
death ? Is there one among us such a miracle of uninterrupted 
happiness, so insensible to others' grief^ as not to have felt its 
keen and lingering sharpness ? 

Where is the victory of the grave ? Where is it not ? Power 
cannot resist it. The kings of the earth lie in "the desolate 
places they built for themselves." Eiches can purchase no allies 
skilful to avert the blow. The marble in its sculptured pomp 
acknowledges the struggle to have been in vain. There is no 
discharge in this war for wisdom, or youth, or virtue, or strength. 
In the crowded burial-place they lie together, smitten down by 
the same hand. Obscurity affords us refuge. The slave falls 
beside his master, and the beggar is slain by the wayside. Some 
may maintain the fight a little longer, but "the same event 
happeneth unto all." 

Where is the victory of the grave? What conqueror is so 
mighty, when all conquerors fight in its battles, and then bow 
themselves to death with their victims ? The track of its march 
is cumbered with the wreck of fairest synmietry, and beauty, and 
vigour. The entire generations of past ages are crumbled into 
dust ; all the living are following in one vast funeral : all nos- 
terity shall follow us. Were all the cries of those who have 
perished by flood, or battle, or famine, or fire, or sickness, and 
the wails of the bereaved over their dead, crowded into one, the 
shriek would shake the earth to the centre. Were all the 
corpses that are crumbling, or have crumbled to dust, laid upon 
the surface, ta the slain upon a battle-field, there would not be 
room for the living among the disfigured trophies of the conquer- 
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ing grave, which, with the world for its prison-house, must 
■consume its captives to make room for more. Where is the 
victory of the grave ? The silence of the dead, the an-guish of 
the surviving, the mortality of all that shall be bom of mortals, 
confess it to be universal. 

Yet, were there nothing beside this, the calamity would be 
light. A gloomy anticipation, a few tears, a sharp pang, and all 
would be over. We should sleep, and dream not ; we should 
forget, and be forgotten. But there is more than this. Whence 
•came death ? Why must man, with his upward-bearing counte- 
nance, his vast affections, his far-reaching thought, the most 
fearfully made of all God's wonderful works, die ? How came 
there to be graves in this decorated earth, which God looked 
down upon with smiles, and pronounced very good ? My fellow- 
children of the dust, God is angry with us. l^one but God could 
take the life God gave, or dissolve what God has made. God 
has armed Death with fatal strength, and sent him forth, the 
executioner of a divine sentence, the avenger of a broken law. 
The victory of the grave is the conquest of justice over rebel- 
lion. It is omnipotence, putting to shame and eternal defeat 
the treason of man against his Maker. It is holiness consuming 
the sinner. Death is God's wrath, for his favour is life. 

^ The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law." 
Death had no sting for man, and the grave no victory, till sin 
entered into the world ; but now '* death hath passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned." The law of God, which con- 
demns the sinner, gives Death power to seize and hold him fast, 
with all the strength of God's wrath against the guilty. 
Wherever there is sin, its wages are death. Wherever death is, 
there must be sin. Yes! even in thy death, thou sinless, 
crucified Lamb of God, for thou didst bear the sins of thy 
people ! It is enough that we are mortal, to prove that we are 
sinners, and condemned already by him who declares, " The soul 
that sinneth it shall die." Does anyone doubt this! Let him 
solve the question why God slays his creatures. There is no 
evading it. Man must be a sinner, or his Maker a tyrant. 
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Here is the sharpness of death's sting. It is tlie evidence and 
punishment of sin. It is the lowering darkness of the storm of 
Arrath, which is eternal. It is the hand of God tearing the 
sinner's shrieking spirit out of the world, and dragging him to 
judgment, thence tD be cast down into pangs everlasting ; while 
the grave holds the body in its unyielding grasp, till the Son of 
nuui comes in the clouds to execute his final vengeance upon 
each guilty soul, and its guilty instrument the polluted flesh. 
Oh ! my readers, it is the bitterness of death, that pleasant as 
sins may be now, death will soon and surely come ; and after 
death the judgment, when every sin shall find us out, and the 
sinner have no excuse, nor plea, nor refuge from the flashing 
terrors of the inexorable law ; and, after the judgment, eternal 
woe for all the condemned, and a prison-house, whose doors 
allow no escape, where remorse preys upoii the soul like a 
venomous worm that never dies, and the wrath of God bums in 
fire unquenchable. Oh ! my God, what a strange lethargy must 
that sinner be in who feels not the sting of death, but sleeps 
stupidly on, dreaming of lust, and gain, and pride, till death 
wakens him with eternal agony I 

Here we see the Apostle's boldness, the strength and valour 
of Christian faith ; for, knowing that he must die, and the 
grave cover him, he stands up bravely, and flings defiance in 
their faces — '* Oh, Death, where is thy sting? Oh, Grave, 
where is thy victory ? " 

To learn the secret of his courage, we must consider, 

II. The Thanksgiving. — ''Thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ ! *' 

This, with the preceding verse, answers three questions: 
"Whence is the victory ? How is it given us ? In what does it 
consist ? 

1. '* Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory ! " 

God gives death its sting, and the grave its victory. So long 
as God arms and strengthens them, it is impossible to resist 
them. They are God's ministers, and in their ministry omni- 
potent. God, therefore, alone can give us the victory, by 
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becoming our friend. When he is our friend, his ministers, 
which were our enemies, must be our friends and servants. 
Thus the believer looks to God, and relies wholly upon him. 
If there be no help from God, there can be none. He hopes not 
to deserve, or earn, or work the victory for himself. It must be 
given him by an act of free grace, sovereign mercy, and redeem- 
ing love. But when God comes to his rescue, his deliverance is 
certain. Therefore he says, ** Thanks be to God." 

2. How is the victory given ? Will the sting remain with 
death ? or strength with the grave ? If so, how will the believer 
conquer ? Will God arm his enemies against him, and yet fight 
for him? Will omnipotence contend with omnipotence? or 
mercy deliver the sinner whom justice holds bound ? Does sin 
cease to be guilty, or the law abate its force ? Hear the apostle : 
^' Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

'* The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law." 
Death is the penalty of sin, and, while the law condemns the 
sinner, he must remain captive to death and the grave. But 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by satisfying the law for his people, 
plucked out the sting of death, and ravished the victory from 
the grave. 

For this the Son of God became incarnate, that, as man, in 
the place of man the sinner, he might be capable of suffering 
the punishment of the law, which is death ; while his indwelling 
divinity gave to those sufferings an infinite worth. As God, he 
had the power to dissolve the bonds of death ; but as the Ee- 
deemer, by his infinite atonement, he purchased the right to 
remit the penalty of the law, which passed death upon the 
sinner. He became man to suffer; he died that man might live. 
This the apostle expressly says (Heb., ii. 9), that Jesus " was 
made a little " (or, as some read it, a little while) " lower than 
the angels for the suffering of death;" and, again (14, 15), 
**Eorasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself took part of the same, that through 
death he might destroy him that had the power of death ; that 
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is, the devil (the tormentor of the damned sinner), and deliver 
them, who through fear of death, were all their life-time subject 
to bondage." 

He stood forth in our stead, to answer all the demands of the 
law against us ; and the Sovereign Lawgiver accepted the sub- 
stitute, and laid upon him the iniquity of us aU. Then, having 
for us honoured the law, by a life of perfect obedience, and 
iAfinite merit, he came to the passion of death. On the cross he 
invoked the death we deserved, in its most cruel and shameful 
forms. He stood between the venomed monster and us, and into 
his heart death struck his sting deep, so deep that he could not 
draw it forth again; and losing aU his power to harm, hung 
gasping and dying with the dying Saviour, and died in slaying 
Christ. In plain words, he exhausted the penalty, and satisfied 
the law, and thus death lost all its strength to hurt those who 
by faith are crucified with Christ. 

More than this, he demonstrated his victory over the grave. 
Por though he was buried, and the stone rolled to the door of the 
sepulchre in the rock, and sealed and guarded, and the grave and 
powers of darkness struggled mightily to hold him fast, " it was 
not possible that he could be holden by them ; " but, bursting 
the bars asunder, he dragged them forth, captivity captive, 
making an ostentation of his spoils, openly triumphing. Thus 
did God the Father own him as his Son, and acknowledge the 
penalty paid, the atonement complete. Thus did the Holy 
Spirit crown him conqueror, and anoint him Prince of Life. 
Thus did he show himself to the believing sight of his church, 
as their triumphant champion, Jehovah their Eighteousness, and 
their '* Living Way " through death and the grave, to the glory 
on high. 

But the full manifestation of his triumph and ours, is kept for 
that day when the voice of the archangel and the trump of God 
8hall proclaim his final coming to judgment ; and all the dead, 
the countless dead, whose dust is scattered over the earth, 
beneath the sea, and in the very air, shall start to life ; his 
ToieemeAf glorious in beauty, incorruptible, like his own 
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^orified body, to shine with him, his brightest trophies, for 
'ever ; and the wicked, who would not have him to reign over 
them, confounded and terrified by the terrible splendour of the 
•once crucified Jesus, to hear the sentence of death, whose mortal 
agonies are eternal, and to be cast down to shame unspeakable, 
horror, and fiery torment, whose smoke shall rise for ever. Thus 
will our Lord vindicate his conquest over death and the grave by 
<iompelling them to give freedom to the holy bodies of the re^ 
deemed ; that, as Adam walked in Paradise, body and soul, a 
perfect man, they, in their entire humanity, may enter the 
-second Paradise of their inheritence undefiled, and that f adeth 
not away ; and by making them ministers of his just vengeance 
upon the souls and bodies of all the wicked. 

3. Wherein does our victory, through the Lord Jesus Christ, 
•consbt ? 

'' Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

The believer triumphs in Christ's perfect atonement. 

By faith he is bom again with Christ, and as Christ became 

incarnate for him, so is Christ formed in him the hope of glory 

By faith he obeys in Christ, walks with Christ in his holy life, 

^md through Christ honours the divine law, which before he had 

l)roken. By Mth he is crucified with Christ — '' I am crucified 

^th Christ," says the Apostle (Gal. ii. 20). Every drop of the 

bloody sweat, every pang of the lacerated flesh, every agony of 

the sinking spirit, in which Christ poured out his soul unto 

•death, went to pay his penalty, and discharge him from the 

.grasp of death, the executioner of the law's vengeance, Eor 

him death has no more sting. Death remains. Its precursors, 

pain and sickness and infirmity, remain. But their mastery over 

him exists no longer. He knows that they are changed. The 

curse is changed to blessing, the enemies to Mends. Pain and 

sickness and infirmity are now God's faithful chastenings ; not 

precursors of death, but of a far more exceeding and eternal 

weight of glory; and death is no more death, but life, life 

€temal, life exalted and heavenly. The grave has no victory 
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over liim ; for there ho buried his sins, his sorrows, his misery^ 
lusts, and vileness. He leaves his body there to be pniified 
against the final redemption, "while his soul goes free to exult 
where it can feel no shackle, no warring law, nor foul tempta- 
tion. Thus he bears affliction with patient hope, as he would 
take a medicine with the certainty of better health, or submit to 
surgery, that an inveterate plague may be eradicated ; and he 
calmly awaits the coming of death to unbolt his prison door, 
knock off his fetters, and lead him forth into purer air and 
boundless delight. The sting of death lost its power when his 
sins were pardoned ; and death itself waits like a captive upon 
its Christian master. 

The believer triumphs in Christ's resurrection. **I am 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me," says the apostle (Galatians ii. 20). He was dead 
in trespasses and sins ; but as the apostle reasons in Ephesians, 
first and second chapters, he is quickened, together with Christ* 
body, by the same Holy Spirit, to a new and better life. He 
has a divine life in him. He is a new man in Christ Jesus ; not 
in body, for there are natural causes which render its dissolution 
necessary; but a new man in soul, strengthened to bear the 
burden and resist the evil lusts of the flesh. Eternal life is 
begun in him, faint indeed, as life in a new-bom babe; but,, 
more than the earnest, the very pulsations of immortality. For 
this is the office and power of Christ, to give eternal life to as- 
many as receive him ; and this is the privilege of the Christian, 
oven on earth, to have his conversation in heaven. Death has. 
lost its power to divide him from God. He soars upon the wings 
of faith far above and beyond the gloomy barrier, enters the 
company of the church of the first-bom, and listens to the harp- 
ings of innumerable angels. Is not this a victory over death 
and the grave ? 

The believer triumphs in the final resurrection. Christ not 

only arose, but ascended \r^ otl \i\%\i. There the body, which 

was here bent by boitow, ^«^» \>^ea tmA^ ^^Tvw»»\ai. ^^2i:7^s& 

beauty; and the covsA&iiW^^y'^^^ 
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and spit upon, is altogether lovely, the radiation of its smile, 
the fairest light of heaven ; and the crown of all power, might, 
and dominion, is bright in the splendour of many priceless jewels 
upon the brow scarred by the mocking thorns ; and heaven rolls 
up its waves of hallelujahs to the feet, in which the prints of 
the nails perpetuate the memory of the cross ; and the hands, 
yet manifesting the cruel malice of men, are stretched forth to 
bless the countless throngs uttering praises to the name of Jesus, 
the Lamb that was slain. 

As the Redeemer is glorified in his flesh, so shall the believer 
be raised up to glory at the last day. What then to him, whose 
faith can grasp things hoped for and unseen, are all the passing 
ignominies, and pangs, and insults, which now afflict the fol- 
lower of the man of sorrows, the Lord of life and glory ? Every 
revolution of the earth rolls on to that fulness of adoption, 
^* when this mortal shall put on immortality, and this corruption 
shall put on incorruption, and shall be brought to pass this 
4saying, Death is swallowed up in victory;" when these eyes, now 
so dim and soon to be closed in dust, shall behold the face of 
God in righteoasness ; when these hands, now so weak and 
stained with sin, shall bear aloft the triumphant palm, and strike 
the golden harp that seraphs love to listen to ; and these voices, 
now so harsh and tuneless, shall swell in harmony ineffable to 
the song of Moses and the Lamb, responsive to the Trisagion, 
the thrice holy of the angels. Yes, beloved Master, we see 
thee, **who wast made a little lower than the angels for the 
.suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour ;" and thou 
hast promised that we shall share thy glory and thy crown ! 

** 1 hanks be to God, which giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ! '' ** Us ! " And who are included in that 
sublime and multitudinous plural? ** !N^ot to me only," says 
the Apostle, **but to all them that love his appearing " (Tim. 
iv. 9). Ye shall share it, ancient believers, who, from Adam 
to Christ, worshipped by ligure, and uwd^v t\v^ %\v^da^N ^ X.'^ 
shall share it, ye prophets, wlio 'wondei^^ ^t. ^^ \K^'?5^ws^is^ 
promises of glory following suffering \ Xe ^"a!^ ^«x^ "*-» ^^ 
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mighty apostles, though ye doubted when ye heard of the broken 
tomb ! Ye martyrs, whose howling enemies execrated you, as 
they slew you by the sword, and cross, and famine, and rack, 
and the wild beast, and flame ! And ye, God's humble poor, 
whom men despised, but of whom the world was not worthy, 
God's angels are watching, as they watched the sepulchre in the 
garden, over your obscure graves, keeping your sacred dust till 
the morning break, when it shall be crowned with princely 
splendour! Yes, thou weak one, who yet hast strength to 
embrace thy Master's cross 1 Thou sorrowing one, whose 
tears fall like rain, but not without hope over the grave of thy 
beloved ! Thou tempted one, who, through much tribulation, 
art struggling on to the kingdom of God! Ye all shall be 
there, and ten thousand times ten thousand more ! Hark ! the 
trumpet ! The earth groans and rocks herself as if in travail! 
They rise, the sheeted dead ; but how lustrously white are their 
garments ! How dazzling their beautiful holiness ! What a 
mighty host ! They fill the air, they acclaim hallelujahs, the 
heavens bend with shouts of harmony, the Lord comes down 
and his angels are about him, and he owns his chosen, and they 
lise to meet him, and they mingle with cherubim and sera- 
phim, and the shoutings are like thunders from the throne — 
thunderings of joy: "Oh, Death, where is thy sting! Oh, 
Grave, where is thy victory ! Thanks be to God which giveth 
us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ ! " 

Christian, death is before us. The graves are thick around 
us. There lie many dear— dearer because they are dead. "We 
must soon lie with them. 

I do not say, suffer not — Jesus suffered. Faith teaches no 
stoicism. But suffer like men valiant in battle, whose wounds, 
when they smart the most, are incentives to new courage, and 
earnests of future honour. 

I do not say, weep not — Jesus wept. But sorrow not for the 
Christian dead. They are safe and blest. Weep for the sins 
that unflt you to follow them. 
I do not saji shudder not at \k<& \)!(xs^\^gQLt ^i d<&ath — Jesut 
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trembled when he took the cup into his hand, dropping with 
bloody sweat. It is human nature to shrink from the grave. 
But I can say, Fear not. Now, it is your duty to live. When 
death comes, you shall have grace to die. Look through the 
dark avenue. Think of the good who arc awaiting you at home, 
in our Father's house ; think of the precious ones for whom you 
weep, but who weep no more. Pear not to leave behind you 
the living, whom you have commended to Jesus; he will 
remember your trust. Be ready to go where you shall not be 
unwelcome to your Father, your Saviour, and the family around 
the throne. There await the resurrection morning, when the 
family shall be complete — " no wanderer lost." 

But, Oh ! be sure that you are in Christ ; that you are covered 
by his atonement ; that you have indeed received the spirit of 
adoption, and have put on the whole armour of God. Then may 
you be sure of the victory. 

But, Oh ! my God, what shall I say to those who have no 
faith in thee, no repentance, no consideration ? They are going 
down to death and the grave ; yet they live and laugh on, as 
though they were to live here for ever ! How shall I tell them 
of the sting of death ? The victory of the grave ? The sting 
of eternal death ? The grave of everlasting fire ? Speak thou 
to them, Oh ! Holy Spirit ! Oh, merciful Saviour ! Oh, Father, 
pitiful of thy children ! Turn them, draw them, compel them, 
to come under the wings of thy pardoning love ! Spare them 
from a hopeless death, an unsanctified grave, judgment without 
an advocate in Christ, and the bitter pains of body and soul in 
hell for ever. 



J HE CONSTANCY OF IHE DIVINE ORDER 

IN NAl URE. 

By IIev. HojBLLTio N. Powebs. 

** And the bow nhall he in the cloud : and I will look upon it, that I »n(oj 
retnember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of 
allJUsh that is upon the earth" — Gbnesis ix. 16. 

rrHE book of Genesis gives a brief sketch of the Divine order 
'■' of things in the history of creation, and of man in his 
earlier condition and experience, which, though imperfect as an 
exhaustive and scientific statement, is still a broad and solid 
groundwork of fact, and, properly interpreted, is consistent 
with the profoundest research and the most critical philosophy. 
"What appears unmistakably is the gracious expression of the 
infinite Deity in the production of the universe and its in- 
habitants for a beneficent purpose — the fact that underneath all 
the phenomena which we call nature is the power and wisdom 
and goodness of God, and that the creature, man, is precious in 
his sight, AVhat I desire to present to your attention is the 
stability of the Divine order in creation, the permanence of the 
Divine methods and government, which are all tokens of the 
infinite benignity of the Highest. Because it is declared that 
God set his bow in the cloud in token of a gracious covenant 
that there should be no more such universal destruction as that 
wbioh had come upon. t\ve eocWi Va. >i)cisi ^^^%^^ SS^ \a wat to bo 
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^^^erred that before this time no rainbow had ever appeared. 
■^-^ the sunshine had fallen on the raindrops previous to the date 
^^ the event recorded, just the same beautiful phenomenon had 
^een witnessed, for like causes produce like results. What was 
emphasised by calling attention to its natural appearance was 
the faithfulness of God in the economy of his works. He 
would assure the mind of l^oah and of his descendants that 
the gracious processes of nature should go on. He declared a 
covenant to the effect that no more such floods should inundate 
the earth ; and no sign of his veracity and goodness could be 
more appropriate for a token than this beautiful child of the 
sun and shower. God says to Noah, '* I will look upon it, that 
I may remember the everlasting covenant between God and 
every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth." 
There is something very touching and assuring in this lan- 
guage, for it bids us think that in the very production of what 
is so lovely to the eye, in the very doing of the thing which 
creates the admirable object, God says, **1 am mindful of my 
promise ; the very operation of my laws is the evidence of my 
tender and everlasting regard." Two different tendencies have 
been manifested by mankind respecting the wonderful opera* 
tions of what is denominated nature, both of which are fatal to 
right views of the Supreme Goodness, and hence to our highest 
welfare. The tendency of primitive man, unenlightened in 
mind and heart, was to attribute all the darker aspects of 
nature — storm and flood, and earthquake and whirlwind — to a 
vengeful deity, or to deities who delighted to wreak their 
passions in flckle and capricious outbursts of violence upon 
mankind. We know from historic records how largely this 
belief obtained among the heathen, and how terribly furious 
these unseen powers seemed to them. With such notions of 
the government of the elements and the world ; feeling exposed 
to the pitiless rage of wind and lightning, and deluge and fire 
and ice — in their dread and fear they sought to propitiate the 
awful gods, and deemed nothing too precious to sacrifice, if they 
might avert their terrible displeasure. It is easy to see that if 
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such a dark superstition should become universal, how dis- 
couraging it would be to all enterprise, how chilling and 
blighting to all cheerful views of life, how destructive of that 
effort which needs constancy and order in the divine operation 
for its basis ; how, in a word, it would react with fatal power 
upon the character of man, making him capricious and cruel 
and bloodthirsty and revengeful, like the deities he feared and 
would conciliate. There is hardly a crime or an abomination 
that would not fioally spring out of such foolish and dreadful 
notions of the phenomena of nature. 

The other tendency, likewise injurious and mistaken, is to 
remove God altogether from his universe, to attribute simply to 
what are called laws the whole wonderful economy of tlie 
visible creation, as if these alone were sufficient for the perpe- 
tuity of the gracious order essential to the high ends of being. 
This tendency is greatly formed by the influence of one-sided 
scientific studies, or what results from a contemplation merely 
of one aspect of science. It is nothing which true science 
promotes, or for which it should be held responsible; for 
science, properly studied, is suited in the most impressive way 
to open one's mind and heart to the most effective disclosure of 
a present God. The disposition of many people, however, who 
acknowledge the existence of the Almighty, is to think of him 
as remote from his works, especially when the ordinary course 
of things goes on in nature. But when some sudden and 
terrible phenomenon appears, some great convulsion, some 
catastrophe that is destructive, then you note that the same 
minds that were quite unimpressed by the tranquil and regular 
process of things are quick to attribute the dreadful reality to 
the Almighty. For instance, the tornado careers over the 
earth, sweeping forests and villages before it, and tossing 
man and beast as autumn leaves in its path ; the ocean is 
heaved up so that the tidal wave engulfs cities with their 
inhabitants ; lands are deluged by rivers that tear away their 
embankments ; the earth is parched by long and fierce drought ; 
the thunder-bolt smites with its lance of fire ; the earthquake 
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swallows the monuments of industry, and the lava-flow enguLts 
great towns in its burning sea, and the cry is, *' Lo ! the visita- 
tion of Q-od." People pray for mercy, and it seems to them 
that the Almighty is near and terrible. But is he any nearer 
than in the soft sunshine and the vernal dews ? Does he put 
forth his hand any more unmistakably than when he tints the 
flower or swells the pulp of the grain ? Is his speech any more 
emphatic or significant than in the lapsing waters, and musical 
zephyrs, and the blue skies, and the murmurs of the fragrant 
groves ? There is a strange unmindfulness of his presence and 
his power in what is ordinary and without startling phenomena 
in his works, as if he were not acting and speaking, unless by 
some astonishing token that brings terror and death. And a 
great many pious people come to think that it is chiefly in 
spiritual things that he is concerned — that it is almost a sin to 
recognise his love and goodness in the daily and regular opera- 
tions of the visible creation. They seem to feel that it is a 
slight upon his grace to acknowledge that his goodness is 
•expressed in all the comiAon and ordinary things of life and 
nature. Of course the highest of all interests are the interests 
of the soul ; but the soul is educated, enlightened, and set for- 
ward graciously in every way that God is allowed to deal with 
it. That is not wisdom nor genuine spirituality that ignores or 
depreciates any of the instruments of his love, or that slights 
any tokens of his presence, or the provisions of his mercy. 
The mind that is most open to the evidences of his glory, and 
which carries with it a consciousness of his loving-kindness and 
benign purposes, will be most likely to be devout and obedient. 
As I have stated, I wish you to think of the stability of the 
Divine order and processes in the world ; and if we regard the 
character and nature of the Almighty as we ought, we shall 
feel that gracious assurance which will stimulate both our 
devotion and our industry, and hence be most productive of our 
.good here and hereafter. God himself declares that he is the 
unchangeable One ; and because he is God, the universe that he 
has made is ordered in righteousness, and has the elements of 
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constancy and permanence. The whole economy of things is 
most wise and good, and their phenomena can vary only in 
accordance with the principles which belong to the material of 
the universe. He has constituted the elements as they are, the 
ingredients of things of every kind, and, under like operations, 
like results will be obtained. Certain properties exist in the 
soil, the water, the air, the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
The effects of these, under the same circumstances, do not 
change. The germ always sprouts, if the conditions are 
favourable ; and the fruit ripens, the rain falls, the frost comes, 
the ice melts, food nourishes, and life expresses itself. There^ 
is no failure of anything after the same process, if the method 
is exactly the same. The same air, the same water, the same 
soil, the same food, always produce the same results, unlesfr 
there is some different interference. There is exactly the same 
constituents in the particular mineral, plant, and animal re- 
spectively, and under like treatment the effect is the same. 
Gravitation, electricity, magneti&m, chemical property and 
change, maintain their constancy of operation. It is so aU 
through nature. So there is nothing that can be attributed to- 
freak, to caprice, to chance, to any absolute disorder. All the 
changes, the perturbations, the discords, the confusions, the con- 
flicts that appear in nature go on according to as certain a plan 
and as true an order as what we call the most perfect harmonies. 
There is just as perfect a regularity in the tornado, in the^ 
water- spout, the deluge, the thunder-storm, the earthquake, as 
in the vicissitudes of day and night, the flowing of the brook, 
the dew-fall, the expansion of the leaf, the growth of the child,, 
the shining of the stars. "What seem discords and convulsions 
in nature are the regular action of forces which are just as- 
legitimate as the fertilizing power of the soil or the frost in 
winter. Our infirmity of right apprehension consists in the 
fact that we are unable to trace these forces as we can some 
othere, and so we are often surprised and confounded by un- 
expected displays and awful phenomena. If we could see the 
itt£uenceB which, are gat\xeim^ *\xl Wvi^ ^^xt\v oil through their 
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processes, we could calculate the earthquake as certainly as we 
•can the ripening of the summer grain. If we had known, for 
instance, the exact state of the groundwork of the reservoir and 
the action of the water upon it, we could have predicted the 
inundation that swept down the valley of Mill Eiver to a day 
And an hour. The same is true respecting the coming of the 
whirlwind, the tumbling down of avalanches and precipices, 
the liberation of malaria from the marshes, the descendinj»- 
thunder-bolt, the drought that blisters the earth till there is 
famine and death. The regular order goes on. The elements 
■of matter perform their legitimate functions, but we are 
ignorant of a great deal that is preliminary to the disclosure 
4ind conditions that ensure the result. It seems to be one of 
the providential ordinations that man, with his gifts of intel- 
ligence and reason, shall learn to avail himself of the con- 
stituents and uses and order of things, and so make them 
•contribute to his advantage. But he finds that the same force 
•or element may be harmful or beneficial. The water which 
•drowns and devastates quenches his thirst. The lightning that 
smites to death carries his messages of love around the globe. 
The fruits whose juices intoxicate to fiendish madness nourish 
and comfort him. He can make the fire his faithful servant or 
his terrible scourge. Out of the bame plant he can extract 
medicine or poison. He can convert the same mineral into an 
instrument of life or death. But in all this contrariety of uses 
there is no antagonism in the processes of what he calls 
nature — no collusions or caprices or contradictions. The result 
follows the cause with as certain effect as the rainbow on the 
'cloud when the sunshine gleams in the drops of the shower. 
The Divine order of things goes on. It is for man to employ 
for a nobler purpose the gracious arrangements of the universe. 
And the fact of the regularity and stability of the economy of 
nature ought to be a solace and an inspiration to hiq;i. If he 
^should feel that the world is governed by chance, that even in 
the least things there is disorder and capriciousness, there could 
he no such atrong confidenco as is eBBenUsl lot ^^Taa'^\. ^^'yt^ 'otssS^ 
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productive industry. But knowing that the operations of nature 
are constant ; that the government of the universe, from tlie 
infinitesimal atom to the measureless worlds, is divine, and 
on principles that admit of no freakish fluctuations ; that no- 
where and at no time the infinite and all- wise and all-gracions 
God is ahsent, so that any possible chance can operate — one can 
have the very highest incentives to labour in the line of the 
good and useful, which are secured by employing the methods 
as ordained. But because of the inevitable sequence of oausesin 
nature, man is not to think that there is nothing for him to da 
to make nature serve him, in new ways and with a manifold 
munificence. The crude material is given him, the great and 
marvellous forces of all her kingdoms are afforded; but lie 
has to learn how to employ them, how to secure the service 
that is most beneficial. And he is constantly doing this;: 
still he would not, were he not convinced that these gra- 
cious operations would go on. "Without this confidence he 
would not sow his fields, nor build his home, nor venture upon 
the seas, nor adapt any mechanical contrivance to a special 
work. He advances in possession and power as he gets at the 
secret of the processes of nature which, when learned, never 
cheat him. Already he has made the waters do his bidding, in 
bearing his freights and in driving his machinery. He has- 
compelled steam to execute gigantic labours in a thousand fields 
of industry. He has summoned the lightning to be his mes- 
senger, so that on the speed of thought he speaks to the ends 
of the earth. He takes the light from the stars, and in its- 
colours tells the substances of distant worlds. The time will 
come when he will sail through the air with the swiftness of 
the wind, when he will call down the rain at his bidding, direct 
storms to different quarters of the laud, and convert a great 
deal that is now, through his ignorance, harmful or destructive 
to friendly agencies and helps to his enjoyment. In saying 
this, I do not presume upon the Divine prerogative any more 
than by claiming the propriety of reclaiming wild and nnpro- 
ductive nature to pro1a\a\A& c^xV^'^^^qtl. "^^ ^^cl^ thinks noir 
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; it is any trespass upon the province of the infinite Creator 
secure, by cultivation, the most admirable flowers, the 
Lcest grain, the most delicious fruits ; to make the sun paint 
ures, to make deserts blossom by irrigation, to mend speech 

sight by surgical art, to predict the coming storms by the 
jrvations made in a hundred posts over a vast territory by 
Qtific tests. And so it will be oaly employing the very 
hods of nature to make other achievements of a useful 
[ticter, when the means to do so are sufficiently understood, 
all these modifications of the natural processes, in all the 
sficent uses to which nature is subjected, in all that the 
lligent will and power of man cause her to perform, he is^ 
ding no essential change in the constitution of things ; he is 
her contriving nor enacting any new law, he is importing 
lew force whatever into the grand creation. He is only 
Lg nature in a way analogous to the use of himself. The 
ige only partially uses himself so far as the highest service 
ioncemed. For how many of his powers are locked up!. 
w narrow his capacity of insight ! How meagre his know- 
je ! How poor the resources of the mind in the higher 
eres of thought and endeavour ! But the cultivated scholar 
imands the learning of the ages. He gives instruction in all 
nee. He builds cities, constitutes governments, equips and 
>ct8 armies, controls the forces of steam and electricity,, 
verts the wilderness into a garden, and of the ore and tree 
Ids implements that bring all the wonders and treasures of 
ign climes to his door. But he only works in the line of 
creation, his aptitude. So in our management of nature, we 

only bringing out the realities that are latent there, are 
f putting to service what is given and ordered of God. ^NTo- 
1 need think that the end is reached yet in the control that 
1 will have of the marvellous constituents and forces of the 
verse. He has as wonderful triumphs to make in the future 
[lave signalized the past. No one can put the exact limit 
lis achievement. But whatever he gain of good can only be 
he lijie of nature) itself, caa only be in accordance mtk the 
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essential principles and laws which are of God. In this direc- 
tion his gains will be good, because God is good; for his v?holc 
creation bears the stamp rif his benignity. And, as I have said, 
the inspiration of this effort, and to all effort, is in the sincere 
belief in the constancy of the Divine order in creation — the bure 
confidence that certain causes must produce certain definite 
results. The Bible does not hesitate to speak of God as 
creating, as disclosing himself in his works, as guiding man in 
the knowledge and use of the world in which he is placed, and 
as the present Lord who will not give his glory to another. And 
one very important thing is gained if we acquire a state of mind 
that recognises a present God, that is permeated through and 
through with such a conviction of the Infinite One as shall 
assure a calm trust in his unchangeableness, his infinite wisdom 
and love, and that shall inspire an effort of life in harmony 
with his laws and in accordance with his will. If we can only 
feel profoundly the fact of God near, and in all, and over all, 
we shall be moved, in the light of the gospel of Jesus Christ, to 
live as becomes sons and daughters of our Father ; we shall seek 
to find out all we can that may make the world we live in of 
higher use to us; we shall strive to conform ourselves, our 
lives, more and more to the perfect methods of God ; we shall 
take the promise of God to Noah as to ourselves, and in 
€very fair thing wc see in earth or sky, in the bud and dew, in 
sunshine or shower, in the changing seasons and in all the 
marvellous growth and changes around us, we shall hear the 
promise of the Divine fidelity, the stability of the universe 
declared. Then we shall not merely think of the Almighty in 
the awful phenomena that alarm, but in all the courses of the 
world. AVe shall be taught to make useful the forces that, in 
our ignorance, hurt and destroy. We shall see that love is 
everywhere working, everywhere speaking, -everywhere help- 
ing, and that it is for us to be dutiful and obedient, and so 
industrious, and virtuous, and holy. And lookiug for the 
perfect example, and for the light that shall guide us, and for 
the filavionr "who liaa made ex^\a\Asya. \ot wit ^cqa^ ^^ ^luell see 
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13, with his face shining with the brightness of the Father's 
y, and we shall take his hand and follow his steps, and find 
he love of his deep, true heart a joy and an inspiration that 
.1 enable us to do the works that arc given us to perform. 

shall find in his sympathy a companionship, and the grace 
lis atonement a deeper knowledge than Noah could attain ; 

it will be our meat and drink then to do the will of him 
) made all things, and by whose pleasure they are and were 
ited. 



lUREE BlSPEhSAIIOJ^S IN BIS'IORY 

AND IN 7 HE SOUL. 

By Eev. Pbedesic D. Huntingdon, D.D. 

'* Abraham believed God, and it toaa accounted to him for riffhtioutness.'' 
" The law was given by Moses; but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. ^-^ 
Gal. iii. 6 ; John i. 17. 

THE spiritual growth of mankind has proceeded through three 
great stages. Each of these has been marked by the evo- 
lution of one predominating element, or salient principle of reli- 
gious action. On examination, we shall be able to discover an 
impressive correspondence between these successive epochs in 
the history of humanity at large, and the process of life in a 
well-disciplined, Christianized individual. This analogy is so 
thickly set with points of interest, as well as so iruitfol of 
practical suggestions touching right religious ideas, and right 
living, that I shall let it fix the form, and be the subject of the 
discourse. That subject is : The threefold discipline of our 
spiritual experience, as compared with the threefold order in the 
expanding nurture of the human family. 

The three Biblical Dispensations are types of three great 

principles of conduct, or rather three schools of religious culture, 

under which we must pass as persons, just as the race has passed 

in history, before we can be built up into the symmetrical 

stature of a Christian. matimtY. 
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I. First, was the dispensation of natural religious feeling. 
"Xhe race was in childhood. It acted from impulse. It obeyed 
^0 written code of moral regulations, but so far as its life was 
nght, it either followed some free relip^ous instincts, or else 
depended on direct intimations from the Deity, directing or for- 
bidding each specific deed. The man chosen as the representa- 
tive of this period was Abraham. The record of it is the book 
of Genesis. That writing is the first grand chapter in the 
biography of man ; and its yery literary structure — so dramatic 
in contents, and so lyrical in expression, so careless of the rules 
of art, so abounding in personal details and graphic groupings 
of incidents ; so like a child* s story in its sublime simplicity — 
answers to the spontaneous period it pictures. " The patriarchal 
age," we call it. The term itself intimates rude, unorganized 
politics ; the head of each family being the legislator for his tribe. 
But, in the absence of systematic statutes, every man, by a 
liberty so large as to burst often into licence, was likely to do 
very much what was right in his own eyes. If he had strong 
passions he would be a sensualist, like Shechem, or a petty 
tyrant, like Laban. If he were constitutionally gentle, he 
would be an inoffensive shepherd like Lot. Such were the first 
two brothers. Cain's jealousy made him a murderer ; Abel was 
peaceable, kept sheep, and the only voice he lifted up against 
outrage, was when his blood cried from the ground. Some of 
these nomadic people, having devout temperaments, '* called 
upon the name of the Lord," we are told, like Enoch and Noah. 
Others were bloated giants, mighty men in animal propensities, 
gross and licentious, given to promiscuous marriages; so that 
presently God saw that the wickedness was so great, and the 
imaginations of men's heart were so evil, that he must wash the 
unclean earth with a deluge. But there was no permanent re- 
straining power ; no fixed standard of judicial command ; and 
so, when the flood dried, the tide of sin set in again, streaked 
only with some veins of nobleness. On the plains of Shinar 
pride fancied it could build a tower that should overtop the 
All-seeing Providence; and it had to be humbl(id\y^ ^^^^o^^.^^^ 
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of toDgues, scattering the builders. Eyen Noah, ajustmanfoi 
his times, so pure in that comparison, that he was carried OTei 
on the waves from a drowned generation, to instal a new one, 
had scarcely seen the many-coloured splendours of the promise 
in the^ rainbow, before he was drunken of over-much wine. 
Abraham himself, so full of trust that his trust finally saved 
him ; strong enough in the power of it to lay his son on an altar; 
at an earlier age stained his tongue with a cowardly falsehood, 
calling his wife his sister for safety's sake — first pattern of 
politicians of mere expediency — and was rebuked for it by a 
Pharaoh, who had seen less of the heavenly visions than he. 
Sodom, with its indescribable pollutions, was not far from 
Beth-el — house of God. Jacob received a revelation from 
opened heavens ; yet he over-reached his brother to appropriate 
the family blessing, and defrauded his father-in-law. Through- 
out the whole of this patriarchal era, reaching from Adam to 
Joseph, and covering, by the common computation, twenty- 
three hundred years, there were beautiful virtues, flowering into 
the light by the spontaneous energy of nature, but poisoned in 
many spots by the slime of sensuality. The human stock threw 
out its forms of life with a certain negligence, as the prodigal 
force of nature does her forests — as a boy swings his limbs in 
the open air. There were heroic acts ; but they w^re dispersed 
over intervals, with dismal contrasts of meanness and cowardice 
between. There were ardent prayers ; but foul passions often 
met and put to flight the descending hosts of the angels of God. 
CJiaracter needed a staunch vertebral column to secure its up- 
rightness. No permanent sanction lent impregnability to good 
impulses. Even the saint, whose spirit rose nearest to heaven, 
walked on the verge of some abyss of shame. For though 
Abraham believed, Moses had not yet legislated, nor Christ died. 
Corresponding, now, to this impulsive religious age of the 
race, is the natural state of the individual. It is the condition 
we are bom into, and the multitudes never pass beyond it, be- 
cause they are never renewed or made Christian. Morally, 
they are childien all their lives. Bad dispositions mix with 
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I; one moment holy aspirations, the next a flagrant im- 
ility. What is wanting is a second birth of spiritual con- 
on. Conduct is not brought to the bar of a governmental 
aination, and judged by an unbending principle. Tempta- 
is too much for this feeble, capricious piety. !Xature, true 
igh, is always interesting; and spontaneous products may 
eautiful. But man, with his free agency, beset before and 
nd by evil, is not like a lily growing under God's sun and 
, with no sin to deform its grace or stain its colouring ; he is 
like the innocent architecture of a cloud, shaped by the 
astic caprices of the summer wind ; nor yet like the aim- 
statuary of the seashore, sculptured by the pliant chisel of 
ware. He has to contend, struggle, resist. He is tried, 
3ed, besieged. Satan creeps anew with every new-bom 
1 into the Eden of the heart, and flaming swords are pre- 
ly planted on its gates, proclaiming — no return that way to 
cence. The natural religion, of which modem mystics are 
)nd, and modern peripatetics prattle, is not enough for him. 
uight possibly answer in the woods, unless this feeble 
iheism would substitute artistic ecstacy for worship, and 
nlight for the sun, that flashes down the glories of revela- 
s ; or in some solitary cell, though even there monk and 
nit have often found the snare of impure imaginations spread 
cunningly for it. But let the boy go to the shop, and the 
to school ; let the young man travel to the city, and the 
ng woman lend her ears to the flatteries of that silver- 
jued sorceress, society ; and all this natural piety is like a 
en thread held over a blazing furnace. "We may put our- 
es at ease, fancy we shall fare well enough under so kind a 
lier ; come out comfortably at last ; there is such a tender 
• in the skies. But the dispelling of that delusion will be the 
rp word out of the throne of judgment — ''Depart from me, 
3ver knew you." No Babel of refuge will be built to the 
1^0 friendly intervention will avert the perdition of the 
om in the heart. No Tamar of custom will cajole with her 
aetry the ancient and everlasting justice. No thrifty leagues 
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of low and commercial instinct, postponing conscience to the 
arithmetic of traffic — no corrupt political majorities, subscribing 
patriotic manifestoes as stock for party or private dividends, 
though they be as eleven against one, and though they piously 
profess to be sons of Israel by church subscriptions, shall buy 
national prosperity by their brother Joseph's blood. 

There is often a vague assumption that certain principles of 
natural right, evolved and compacted by ethical science, might 
save our social state. But, remember that society, without 
Christ, in its philosophy, its literature, its art, its morals, 
obeyed a law of deterioration and decay. "Without him, it 
would have been sinking still. Instead of the Christian justice 
that hangs its balances over our seats of lawful trade to-day, we 
-should not have even Punic faith; but something more trea- 
cherous than that — ^not even the hesitating Roman honesty, but 
a zone of restraint more dissolute than the Corinthian, and 
principles looser than the Spartan's. Instead of a respected 
merchant, or steady mechanic, going out to his business to- 
morrow, amid] a public order that Christ has organized, might 
have been seen a barbarian with the concentrated falsity of a 
hundred Arabs, waking into a world convulsed with perpetual 
anarchy, or skulking away to transact his base affairs in a worse 
than Circassian mart. We may baptize the interesting displays 
of our intermittent virtue with a Christian name ; but they may 
yet contain no quality of Christ's peculiar sanctity. They may 
leave human life quite untouched by that unrivalled glory, 
however bright their transient beam. They are not redolent of 
the New Testament. Their uprightness does not bear the 
sanction of the Sermon on the Mount. Their slender rectitude 
is not the principle that treats men justly because they are God's 
children, which was the law of Christ's great honesty. Their 
kindness is not the sweet charity of the beatitudes. Their 
moderation is not guarded by those majestic warders, reverence 
for God, and a Saviour's love, l^or is their worship, if they 
adore at all, fervent with the prayers of Olivet and Gethsemane. 

And as the first dispensation ended in a slavery in Egypt, or 
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"broods darkly over Pagan nations waiting to be brought nigh by 
the blood of Christ to this hour, so the lawless motions of every 
self- guided will end in a servitude to some Pharaoh in the 
members that cries aloud for emancipation — a settled alienation 
from the household of the good. 

II. Next after this impulsive or spontaneous period, which is 
the period of Childhood, comes the legal or judicial — a second 
stage in the history of the religious consciousness. Moses, the 
lawgiver, is its representative. Prom this crisis, the chief sig- 
nificance of the world's religious experience is concentrated, for 
some sixteen hundred years, in Judea, and human progress runs 
on through the channel of Hebrew nationality. Other families 
have wandered off into hopeless idolatries. The religion of 
instinct has found its appropriate termination in a degraded 
Egyptian priesthood, mixing civil despotism with the incanta- 
tions of an impure mythology. 

And now, God calls up Moses out of this miserable oppression 
into the summit of Sinai, and appoints him the head of the 
fiecond august human epoch. A period of laws, after instinct, 
begins. Instinct must be curbed, for it has done mischief 
enough. Impulse must be subjected to principle, for it has 
proved itself insufficient alone. There must be positive com- 
mand, controlling wayward inclinations. " Thou shalt," and* 
" Thou shalt not," are the watchwords. It is an age of obe- 
dience. Ceremonies and ordinances are set up to bring the wild 
will under discipline. And the better to secure exact obedience, 
a visible system of formal observances is announced — so many 
sacrifices every day, and so many meat-offerings, drink-offerings, 
cattle, doves, fruits, cakes, for every sacrifice. To withstand 
the surrounding seductions of nations still steeped in the vices 
of their natural propensities, a scheme of coercive restraints 
comes in. The people must have multiplied festivals, jubilees, 
national gatherings regularly kept, and by divine appointment. 
To draw them, there is a gorgeous temple with an imposing 
altar, a tabernacle, a covenant, a shekinah lighted from heaven, 
a priesthood clad in splendid garments, and all the superb 
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apparatus of a magnificent ritual. Even the daily habits^ 
materials of common dress, qualities of food and kinds of flesh, 
are all to be regulated in detail by specific statutes. Law 
reaches down to determine the most minute particulars — ^the 
cleansing of houses, the shape of the beard, the sowing of the 
field — all having reference to neighbouring idolatrous usages, of 
which these twelve tribes must, by all means, be kept clear. 
And for the breach of every law, from greatest to least, there 
must be penalty. That part of human nature, that terror and 
dread appeal to, is addressed. On the transgressor woe is de- 
nounced. There is a Mount Ebal, full of menacing curses, as 
well as a Gerizim pledged to blessings. Smoke, earthquakes, 
thunders and lightnings, marshalling their awful pageant about 
Sinai when the law was given, only prefigured punishments 
that should always torment the disobedient. And, accordingly, 
down through all the Hebrew fortunes, while prophets were set 
to admonish and call back the rebellious, the great staple of 
Israelitish history was, the Divine chastisement that followed 
violations of law, and the prosperity that rewarded its 
observance. Sieges and campaigns, conquests and captivities, 
judges and kings, Joshua, Gideon, and Ezra, David, Saul, and 
llehoboam — all were of less consequence, as events, or as indi- 
viduals, than as instruments of that mighty, organised power 
lying behind them — Moses and the law. 

So with all of us ; there comes a time when we feel that we 
cannot act by inclination, but must follow law. The principle 
of duty is that law. Babyhood is passed, and its instincts suffice 
us no longer. To do as we like would still be pleasant, but it 
is dangerous and false. We become stewards, and must give 
account of our stewardship. Life has put its harness upon us, 
and we must work in it. Passions have sprung up, and con- 
flicts have commenced within us that make impulse an unsafe 
guide. We find a meaning in that hard word must. We are 
free to do as we will, and yet we feel somehow bound under 
God's necessity. It begins to be evident that as sure as a stone 
falls or fire bums, sin. will bring trouble, indalgence pain, 
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impiety remorse, dissipation disease, dishonesty infamy. The 
« spendthrift must be pinched, the fraudulent bargainer lose his 
soul though he gain the world, and the false professor be 
spiritually damned. Here are laws — laws of the Almighty's 
ordaining — laws that bring retribution. If we would live 
peaceably, we must come under them and obey. 

Very often it happens that by obeying a law, we acquire 
superiority to it. Voluntarily submitting to certain rules for a 
time, our virtue is strengthened and finally becomes inde- 
pendent of them, so that it can go alone. The inebriate binds 
himself by a pledge, and thus regains his freedom. The 
disciple appoints specific hours for praying, and by that means 
gains the devout spirit which breathes a perpetual aspiration, at 
last inaugurating a silent converse of the soul with heaven as 
natural as the pulse in the veins. The methodical division of 
time for business is only a form of law coercing industry and 
efficiency. Many a man has to spur his sluggishness by definite 
tasks, and many more would bring nothing to pass but for fixed 
methods and seasons. "Without a morning and evening sacrifice, 
forgetful worldliness would render poor service to God; and 
memories like Martha, so careful and troubled about many 
things, would fail of Mary's one' thing needful. The laying 
apart of exact sums for charity has been all that stood between 
some men and the doom of avarice ; benevolence had to be put 
out to school, and philanthropy be drilled into promptitude like 
a cadet. Let us not despise law, for every day practical ptoofs 
are scattered before us that it is a schoolmaster to lead us to 
<]Jhrist. 

Even fear, though fastidious nerves are apt to discredit it as 
a lower sentiment, has its office in disciplining thoughtless and 
stubborn wills, breaking down pride and prompting insensi- 
bility, till it is ready to hand us over to motives of a nobler 
order. There is a meaning in a tradition of an ancient Gennan 
prince, who, in early life, was bidden by an oracle te search out 
an inscription on a ruined wall which should prefigure his 
mortal fate. He found the Latin words signifying after six. 
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Supposing they revealed the number of days he was to live, lie 
gave himself for the six days following to his hitherto neglected 
soul, preparing himself to die. But finding death did not come, 
he was still held to his sober resolutions by supposing six weeb 
were the interpretation ; and then he prolonged his holy life to 
six months, and six years. On the first day of the seventh 
year^ by reason of the excellent manhood into which he had thus 
formed his character, he had gained the confidence of the people, 
and he found the fulfilment of the ambiguous prophecy, by 
being chosen the Emperor of Germany. Here is a figure of 
common expeiience. We may conceive it to have been a more 
** spiritual" process that the prince should have been drawn to 
piety by loving goodness for its own sake. But it was the timid 
dread of dying that drew him, and the royal benefactions of a 
truly Christian monarch justified the agent. Have you never 
known a fever, or an accident, or the incipient symptoms of a 
consumption to be the determining cause that bent the whole 
current of a life from earthward to heavenward? Have you 
never known that a mere dread of punishment or pain, of hell 
or disgrace, has stopped the erring feet of lust, silenced pro- 
fanity, driven back the Sabbath-breaker ? God is not ashamed 
to take into the sublime economy of his purposes these stimulants 
to virtue ; and let not us, in our peurile conceit, venture to pro- 
nounce them unworthy. Outgrow them if you will and can; 
but take care that you are not found, after all, below, instead of 
abovfe, the plane of their influence. 

For be assured, though we have read the New Testament, 
named the name of Jesus, and quite looked down on the Jews, 
some of us have not yet climbed up so far as to Moses and his 
Jewish law. In the Bible's older Testament there are needed 
examples for us yet. Not all of us have learned that majestic, 
unchangeable fact, that God is Sovereign; nor those related 
facts that, if we will perpetrate the wrong, we must suffer the 
penalty ; that we cannot dodge the consequences of what we 
do ; that indolence must sap our strength ; that selfishness most 
#zid in 'wretchedness', tiaat ia\&^Q^^\^ ^^a^t^ coining counter- 
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^eits that must return upon our hands ; that hypocrisy to-day is 
disgrace to-morrow. This is law, everlasting, unrepealable law ; 
and our poor attempts to resist, or nullify, avail not so much as 
a puff of mortal breath against the gulf stream in the Atlantic. 
Blessed will it be for our peace, when we accept it, and bow to 
it, turning it into a law of liberty. 

Remember that the grandest examples of sainthood, or 
'piritual life, that the ages have seen, have been souls that 
ecognise this truth — the firm. Puritanical element, in all 
aliant piety ; and without it mere amiable religious feeling 
rill be quite sure to degenerate into sentimentality. "We need 
stand compassed about with the terrible splendours of the 
fount, and with something of the sombre apparatus of Hebrew 
ommandments, to keep us from falling off into some impious 
rentile idolatries of the senses. Holy places, and holy days, 
nd solemn assemblies, still dispense sanctity. Our appetites 
lave to be hedged about with almost as many scruples of re- 
gimen for Christian moderation's sake, as the Jew's for his 
nonotheism. "We wish," says someone, "that it was not so 
iifficult to be good. We wish that we could be self-indulgent, 
md yet be good for all that ; that we could idle off our time, 
md yet be wise for all that.'' The worldling wishes he could 
combine his worldliness now with a heaven hereafter; the 
voluptuary, that he could have **the clear eye and steady hand 
)f the temperate;" the vain, ambitious, capricious wonfen, that 
she could exhibit the serenity that comes of prayer. But Sinai 
stands unmoved at the outset of every life-journey through the 
wilderness; and, at the further end, beyond the river, Ebal 
with its curses, and Gerizim with its blessings. '* Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap." 

III. But there is a Third Dispensation, profounder and richer 
than that of statutes ; and, at the^head of it. One greater than 
Moses. The period of literal commandments was insufficient 
humanity outgrew it. It became a dead profession, a school of 
foolish questions, a shelter of hideous hypocrisies. Lo! the 
enlarging soul of the race asks a freer, more sincere, more vital 
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nurture, and it comes. If the simple religious instincts of 
Abraham had been accepted for righteousness ; if the law had 
been given by Moses, grace and truth enter in by Jesus Christ: 
grace for the heart, truth for the understanding ; favour for 
man's stumbling feet, and light foi* his eyes. Christ does not 
abrogate law, but by his own life and sacrifice first satisfies its 
conditions. He says, expressly, " Think not that I came to 
destroy Moses, but to fulfil." The cross does not unbind the 
cords of accountability, but tightens and strengthens them 
rather. The gospel affords no solvent to disentegrate the com- 
mandments ; it only lets ''the violated law speak out its thun- 
ders " in the tones of pity. Divine laws never looked so sacred 
as when they took sanctity from the redemption of the crucified. 

Witness now a new light, *• lighting every man that cometh 
into the world." It is the deliverance of the heart. It is the 
purifying of the life. It is the sanctification of the spirit. The 
law, by which no man living can be justified, because no man 
ever yet kept it inviolate ; which makes no allowance for im- 
perfect obedience, and yet never was perfectly obeyed — which, 
therefore, is a rule of universal condemnation when standing 
alone — ^this stem, unrelenting law gives place to a gospel- 
gladder tidings — a voice that comes not to condemn but to save, 
a ministry of mercy, asking only a penitent spirit that it may 
ofifer forgiveness, and only an in ward faith changing the motives 
that it may confer eternal life. 

Law and Prophets, then, are not annulled ; what they lacked 
is supplied. They are absorbed by evangelists. The gospel takes 
up all their contents, recasts them, and quickens them with the 
vitality of a fresh inspiration. Moses remains, but only as a 
servant to Christ. The decalogue still stands ; but the cross 
stands on a higher pedestal, invested with a purer glory. 
Humble Calvary is the seat of a loftier power than towering 
Horeb. We must still be under discipline ; but the Lawgiver 
is lost in the Kedeemer. What was a task is transfigured into a 
choice. The drudgery of obedience is beautified into the privi- 
lege of reconciliatioii. "Lo'vej'Vi'as ^i«c&\.Q\jJ^i^"«s., ICaxlho longer 
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<5owers before his sovereign with terror, but pours out his praises 
to a Pather. The soul is released from the bondage of a thrall 
into the liberty of a child. Out of the plodding routine of 
mechanical sacrifice, it ascends into spiritual joy, where the 
liandwriting of ordinances is done away ; the Great High Priest 
has ascended once for all into the heavens, and suffering is will- 
ingly borne because it makes the disciple like the Lord. 

Thus the word spoken by the third epoch of religious culture 
is not, *' Act thy nature out and follow thy lawless impulses " — 
nor yet, " Do this circle of outward works, and then come and- 
-claim salvation for thy merits'* — but. Believe, first, and then 
out of thy faith do the righteous works which thou then canst 
not but do. Repent of thy shortcomings, and be forgiven. 
Lean on Christ, thy Saviour. Love God, thy Father. Help 
men, thy brethren. And come, inherit thine immortal kingdom ! 
Now, at last, if it only keeps on in the path divinely marked 
for it, the soul emerges into that wide fellowship of Christ — 
that open hospitality of spiritual freedom, where the impulse of 
nature is only guided, not stifled by law ; where law is ripened 
and fulfilled into faith. The highest victory of goodness is 
onion with God. That union comes only by a Mediator. For 
reconciliation between finite and infinite, there must be a Re- 
conciler combining both. The way to peace lies by Calvary. 
Humanity realizes its complete proportions, only by inward 
membership with him who fills all the veins of his living body 
with his blood, and the chambers of his church with the glory 
of his presence to-day. ** Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved." 

For, observe, by all means, this striking condition pertaining 
to the doctrine ; that neither of these three stages, whether of 
the general or the personal progress, denies, or cuts off, its pre- 
decessor. Ilature prepares the way for law — ^making the heart 
restless, by an unsatisfying experiment without it. Abraham 
saw more glorious ages coming than his own, and the promise 
given to him and his seed, Emmanuel accomplished. The law 
disciplined wayward, uncultured man, making him ready ^<;^^ 
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the church that was to descend *'liko a bride out of heaven" 
Eveiy ordinance in its ritual was a type ; every statute was a 
prophecy. 

All Judaism was prospective. Moses looked forward to the 
Messiah. So, in the heai-t of childhood, there are expectations, 
vague and yet brilliant, of the responsible second stage of man- 
hood ; it is too thoughtless yet to look beyond, to the age of 
mature Christian holiness. But see, again, when that second age 
of stern command and strict obedience comes, it grows sober and 
reflective. It feels heavily that it is not sufficient to itself. It 
must look longingly forward for the consolations of the cross. 
Nature does not comprehend law, nor law gospel; Abraham 
Moses, nor Moses Messiah ; but the Son of God understands all, 
and the gospel, in its majestic orbit, whilfe embracing law and 
nature, transcends them both. 

Eemember, also, for its practical fruit's sake, this fact, thj|t 
each stuge requires fidelity in the preceding. You must have 
been true to the better impulses of youth, that you may be, to 
the best advantage, a servant of the law of maturity. You 
must be faithfully obedient to duty before you are fit to be a 
subject of grace. Do not imagine you can glide over into the 
favour of heaven, without first keeping the commandment. It 
is a strait gate, and a narrow way that leads to life. I must be 
a cheerful servant before I can know the joy of adoption, and 
cry, '*Abba, Father.'* Willing to be constrained by the 
positive precept, I may hope, by-and-by, for the freedom of a 
child and heir. Many things that I would rather not do- 
irksome to the sluggish will, hard to the love of ease, offensive 
to pride, bitter to selfish pleasure — I must do, before I can 
ascend to that sublime self-masteiy with Christ, where I shall 
desire to do only what I ought. You have seen a scabird, 
which in rising from the waves has to run some way witli 
difficulty upon the water, striking the surface laboriously with 
its pinions ; but when it has once lifted itself into the upper air, 
it balances its flight with a calm motion, and enfranchised into 
the freedom of theBky, ftie ^\o^\i%^\* ^^^^i^mT^^V^Vss^^T'wijk^^^ 
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It is by pain and toil under the commandments, that the soul 
gets the liberty of its faculties ; but vrhen it has been taken up 
out of itself by love and trust, it moves in harmony with God. 
The law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, that we 
might ^'be justified by faith." But *' after that faith is come, 
we are no longer under a schoolmaster." **A11 things are 
yours, and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's." Ifo longer at 
Gerizim, nor yet at Jerusalem, but everywhere, we may 
worship the Father ! 

You have seen the religionist of mere passion. That impul- 
sive temperament is, doubtless, capable of good services to the 
master. But, to that end, the master must have the reforming 
of it. That unsteady purpose must be made steadfast through 
a thoughtful imitation of the constancy that said, ** Behold I go 
up to Jerusalem to be crucified." That fluctuating wing of 
worship must be poised by some influence from those hills, 
where whole nights were not too long for a Redeemer's prayers. 
That inexpert swimmer in the sea of life, now rising, now 
sinking, and now noisily splashing the waters, must be schooled 
by sober experience to glide onward with a firmer and stiller 
stroke. Ardour must be matched with consistency. You are 
not to be carried to heaven by a fitful religion, periodically 
raised from the dead at seasons of social exhilaration ; not by a 
religion alive at church, but stagnant in the streets and in the 
market-places ; not by a religion kindling at some favoured 
hour of sentimental meditation, only to sink and flicker in the 
drudgery of common work. It is to little purpose that we read, 
and circulate, and preach the Bible, except all our reading and 
all our living gain thereby a more biblical tone. And it is 
([uite futile that our breasts glow with some fugitive feeling in 
the house of God, unless that feeling dedicates our common 
dwellings to be all houses of God. 

So have you seen the religious legalist. In business, in the 
street, in sanctuaries, at home, you have seen him. In business 
measuring off his righteousness by some sealed measure of public 
usage, as mechanically as his merchandize, and making a label 
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or g, dye-stuff his cunning proxy to tell the lie that some judicial 
penalty had frightened from his tongue ; disowning no patent 
obligation, but cheating the customer, or C'ppressing the weak, 
in secrei;. In the street, wearing an outside of genial maimers, 
with a frosty temper under it, or a cloak of propriety with a 
heart of sin ; in the sanctuary, purchasing, with formal profes- 
sions, one day, the privilege of an untroubled self-seeking the 
other six, or possibly opening the pew-door and the prayer-hook 
here to-'day, with the same hand that will wrong a neighhour 
to-morrow ; and at home practising that reluctant virtue that 
would hardly give conjugal affection but for the marriage-hond, 
and that, by being exported to another continent, would find a 
Parisian atmosphere a solvent of all its scruples. Not descend- 
ing, at present, to the depth of depravity, he certainly never 
rises to a pure piety. Whatever respectable or admirable traits 
you see in him, you miss that distinctive mark which every eye 
takes knowledge of as a spiritual consecration. 

Engraft, now, on that " wild olive " stock, the sweet juices 
of Christian love, drawn from their original stock in Bethlehem, 
*' of the seed of David and the root of Jesse ;" soften that hard 
integrity by Christian charity ; in place of duty done from sheer 
compulsion, put duty done from a willing, eager, and believing 
heart. So this, and thou shalt live. 

Abraham, Moses, Christ ; impulse, discipline, faith ; nature, 
law, gospel; instinct, obedience, grace; Mamre, Sinai, Calvary; this 
is that divine order — ^not bound by rigid rules of chronological 
succession, but having the free play and various intershadings of 
a moral growth — to which we are to conform our lives. When 
the **Thus saith the Lord" shall have controlled our impatient 
will, our hearts will be ready to say, " Our Father, who art in 
heaven ! " Seek, first, after that indwelling goodness that has 
its fountain in the centre of the soul, and good works will be the 
constant stream. Be children of light. Live by the spirit, not 
the letter; by faith, not by fear. For you are called to be 
disciples of Jesus. Henceforth the Christian is to be known, 
and to be saved, not \>y \iie "koafli ^q tdl\3lc,1i aa by the heart ; not 
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by a righteousness that is legal, but spiritual. Let not your 
piety be the occasional piety of Eabbinical Sabbaths, with ghastly 
intervals of worldliness between, like isolated springs in a desert of 
sand ; but a piety, whose perennial influence, like the river that 
keeps the meadows always green, shall penetrate and fertilize 
the whole soil and open field of your being, and thus make glad 
the city of your God. !N"o rich, or beautiful, or accepted life can 
be had by us, except Christ be its inspiration. Hope will not 
reach up to immortality, except it climb by the cross. Let not 
your lives be dead shapes of outward decency — the carved and 
gilded wood of an ark and a tabernacle deserted by the Spirit — 
but vital branches, filled with leaping and vigorous currents of 
holy feeling, on the living vine ! " For if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his." 



IHE GOSPEL NO SHAME. 



By Eev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D. 
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So, as much as in me is, J am ready to preach the gospel to you that arc 
at Rome also. For I am not ashafned of the Gospel of Christ.*^ — EoMANsi 
16, 16. 



LOOKING, as we must from long education and habit, upon 
the religion of Jesus Christ as the principal source of 
human blessing, civil and personal, we can hardly appreciate the 
necessity of so formal an announcement as this in the text. 

The Apostle Paul, in inditing a letter, and promising a visit, 
to the imperial capital, takes occasion to say he is not ashamed 
to preach a sermon there upon the plan of salvation as revealed 
in the Scriptures. 

Very well : and we find ourselves ready to ask — why should 
he be ? "We do not gain any adequate notion of the fine moral 
heroism he here exhibits, until we put ourselves in his place, as 
he was at the time when he uttered the words. The intensity 
of their meaning is centred in the mention of the city where 
the gospel message would be such a surprise. Let this simple 
declaration be written upon the dark background of Boman lord- 
liness and lust, Roman intelligence and intolerance ; and then it 
irill be flung into bold relief, and start forth into its own pecu- 
iuir sublimity aadpo^vex. 
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I. — It is worth while, for a few moments, to trace out these 
characteristics, before we seek to draw our lessous of practical 
fifood. 

1. E,emember that at this time the Italian empire was dominant 
among the nations, in actual supremacy the mistress of the 
palitical world. Throned upon her seven hills, that proud city, 
to which this most vigorous letter was going, sat loftily amid all 
the pomp of royalty and the pageantry of rule. The sway of 
the government was widely extended, as territory alter territory, 
violently wrested away by fierce conflicts, was added to its 
dominion. It was questioned nowhere. It could work its wild 
will all across the planet, and no living thing would dare call it 
to render account. 

Xow was there no such thing as fear in the nature of this 
Apostle? You all know the elemental characteristics of the 
gospel. It never had any soft words for people in power. When 
it found a deceitful sycophant, it called him a hypocrite and a 
viper. When it discovered a false moralist claiming perfection, 
it did not linger to tell him, with many a sauve bend and circum- 
locution of courtesy, that he might possibly be mistaken, and so 
politely warn him off from some vague wrath to come. It 
publicly called him a liar, and asked him how he could hope to 
escape the damnation of hell. Indeed, when it detected wrong 
anywhere, it could not wait for the first blow, but struck it at 
once, and then struck it again — and kept striking. When it met 
pride, it rebuked it, and then rebuked the man that flattered it. 
If it suspected avarice, it charged on it its own essential meem- 
ncss and folly. 

I^or in those primitive days did the gospel allow its preachers 
take any hints of peril. If it aroused in the arrogant hearts it 
attacked any malevolent passions or angry malignities, it censured 
anew the very explosions it fired. In a word, here was a system 
of belief and practice, a scheme of logic and life, which ran 
counter to everything distinctively human, because distinctively 
evil. It did not wait for resistance or even provocation. It 
delayed for no formal challenge of war. It went straight up to 
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wickedness, and smote it in the face without a word. AVas it 
not brave enough, then, in any man to say, ** So as much as in 
me is, I am ready to preach the gospel to you that are at Home 
also ! »' 

2. As to the vice in Home, it would be difficult to find lan- 
guage of sufficient strength to describe it. With no power of 
control, no truly religious custom or principle, to bind the people 
to any firm standard of purity or right, the Latin empire became 
as luxurious as it was learned, as voluptuous as it was supreme. 
K'othing can be more pitiable than the patent fact that men used 
the very keenness of high education in inventing new means of 
pandering to the lowest kinds of licentiousness. The people were 
sunk under the dominion of dissoluteness and personal wickedness 
almost indescribable to decent men and women. 

It is an adage, as old almost as history itself, ** like master like 
man." The villas around Naples and Pompeii where the nobles 
spent their leisure were simply brothels of lust. It is perfectly 
fair to judge the empire in those days by its rulers, central and 
provincial. 

Felix, governor of Judea, was living in shameless adultery 
with the Drusilla before whom Paul pleaded, in vice so conspi- 
cuous that the filthy naagistratc fairly trembled when he heard 
the intrepid Apostle reason of righteousness, temperance, and a 
judgment to come. 

And CsBsar, on the throne at Rome itself, seen showily over 
the whole earth, filling the city with the unconcealed loath- 
someness of his licentious court, was such a man as cannot be 
described. Hyperbole cannot even touch him. Invective has 
never been able to do his execrable character justice. He was a 
head and shoulders above all his fellows ; and there were giants 
in those days. He was a monster of iniquity, He might have 
been mistaken for a fiend loose from hell. In mean malignity, 
and hatefulness incarnate, he was all that we think of when we 
pronounce his name for a hissing and proverb. He was Nero. 

Need we pause, here again, to challenge admiration for this 
'Mne show oi moral courage, ^'Yien «o ^^ii^S^v^^ ^ ^^rvont of God 
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declared he was ready to preach the gospel of Christ even in the 
capital city of such an abominable empire of sin ? 

3. But we may move forward still another step, and note 
the superior intelligence of Rome. In the intellectual advance- 
ment of that educated age, the orators in the Porum, and the 
scholars in the hall, led the civilized world. Eloquence, litera- 
ture, and science, find even now no worthier models than are 
furnished by classic Rome under Augustus and the Antonines. 
How do you imagine that a new religion, proclaimed thus far 
only by a few fishermen from Galilee, and urged now by a tent- 
maker from Tarsus, was going to be received by the pedants in 
the porches of that city ? 

As for vain philosophy, and silly speculation, there was no end 
of it. From the buoyant character of the old Greek mind, we 
come at once in the history to the Latin comparative manliness 
and stability. We know Rome was in some few respects better 
than Athens ; and yet Rome was bad enough to command all 
commiseration. The precincts were filled with academies of 
science, falsely so called. Stoics and Epicureans vied in pro- 
claiming the intangible merits of their opposing systems. These 
kept singing up and down the gamut of their inharmonious 
scales. Never agreeing, save in their hatred to what was 
arrayed against both, they made common cause, with mutual 
alliance to resist the attack of truth, and waged energetic war- 
fare upon it. 

AVho has any idea that such magnificent masters in meta- 
physics as these could be prevailed upon to even test the argu- 
mentative claims of a gospel, the very first doctrine of which 
was that concerning the resurrection of the ashes in their urns 
into new life hereafter. It happens that the elemental character- 
istics of the IS'ew Testament faith are such as to render it 
always unwelcome to the learned and scientific. It puts such 
a small estimate on mere human attainment and power. 

1^0 man understood this better than the Apostle Paul. He 
had been educated at the feet of Gamaliel, and he remembered 
how little good it did him now. It was no embassy of compli- 
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ment his letter was going upon. His message would enter tk 
schools of philosophy unasked, and thunder its censure. In the 
moment it detected intellectual arrogance and dialectic pride, it 
certainly would run directly up to it, and across it, and harrow 
it into strips, even though it rested upon the luxury of imperial 
patronage, and cooled itself complacently heneath the very 
shadow of Caesar's palace. 

Ah, indeed, it was a brave thing for a man, who evidently 
knew what he was talking about, to say — '' So, as much as in 
me is, I am ready to preach the Grospel to you that are at Rome 
also, for I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ/' 

4. But this is not all. We are to add to it an understanding 
of the intolerance of Rome. The laws of the twelve tables forbade 
and condemned all forms of worship, and schemes of doctrine, 
inconsistent with what we now term mythology — the standing 
religion of those days, when Jupiter and Juno, Yenus and Mars, 
Cupid and Mercury, were deemed the deities for a human soul 
to reverence. 

They did tolerate Judaism for a while, and after a struggle, 
in Judea, even after it became a Roman province. Paul had 
been reared a Jew ; but the only reason for Roman indulgence 
of Hebrew faith was the utter inability of escaping the neces- 
sity of it. The empire was too large and too unwieldly for the 
authorities to keep armed forces throughout its length and 
breadth. Without these to coerce the nation, the Jews would 
not forsake their ritual. Tiie Romans opposed it. They tore 
down the temple. They burned swine's flesh upon the holy- 
altars. They crucified the priests. But all to no purpose. 

Moreover, these mercenary conquerors were in want of 
money. All the world over, Jews were rich. And it was not 
long before the imperial treasurers discovered that to deprive 
the Jews of their old religion was to break them all down at 
once, put an end to their prosperity, destroy entirely their power 
of productiveness. So they lost the tribute. Crucifixion of 
Israelites, though exceedingly delightful, grew costly. Silencin 
the evening psalms at sacii^ce ^aa x^^"^ ^Oaa^^^^^-^ vjji viLva.- 
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vestments of imperial energy, when what they needed most was 
mere shekels of gold. So at last they bore with Judaism, and 
sullenly suffered the robed servitors to proceed with the regular 
oblations. But they hated ,the entire system, and loathed its 
proselytism unutterably. 

Much more, then, did they hate Christianity, and detest a 
Christian Jew. Judaism had age to recommend it. The 
Romans always revered anything venerable. But Christianity 
was new and unsettled, and in many places a little away from 
Palestine unknown. Judaism had friends. It had been for 
many creditable years the established religion of a positive 
nation. The people had clung to it, as the faith of their fathers, 
with a tenacity of hold, and an energy of affection, which of 
itself won a sort of regard. Christianity had nothing behind 
it. It was the faith of only a few, and they were not very 
steadfast. Judaism was grand and attractive in its external 
forms, and rejoiced in the magnificent parade of a splendid 
temple ritual. Christianity was severe in the ruggedness of its 
unadorned simplicity. 

All these differences made the religion of Christians more 
distasteful to Romans than even that of the Jews, which they 
hardly endured. And over and above these, there were ele- 
mental peculiarities in it that forced it to run exactly counter 
to everything that was Roman in thought and feeling. In all 
of the various governments in this world wherein aristocracies 
hold sway, the popular sentiment is subtle and irresistible, 
that every movement must be judged according to the social 
and political position of those who organize and lead it. !N"ow 
the Romans were told that Jesus Christ was the head, the 
sum, and the centre of this new system. And anyone had a 
right to ask — who is this Jesus ? The answer would certaioly 
give offence. 

Christ was a Jew : even then had begun the mad prejudice 
of ill-feeling toward that unhappy people, which for so many 
long years since has wounded and wasted them. Moreover, 
lie came from iXazareth: and even his own nation regarded 
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tbat village contemptuously, and made a by- word of it — " Can 
any good come out of Nazareth?" Moreover, he was of 
emphatically low life there, the son of a mere builder; and 
the Eomans of all the world looked disdainfully upon those 
of plebeian origin, or such as followed a trade. Furthermore, 
he had no friends. His family disowned him. ffis neigh- 
bours tried to throw him down the precipice as a criminal. 
Even poor despised N'azareth for once forgot its nothingness, 
and erected its tremendous public opinion into dignity high 
enough to declare it despised him. Moreover, Jesus was now 
dead, and could in person no longer plead his own claims. 
It is always hard to apotheosize a hero who is actually in his 
grave, unless the crowd are led by another, a better hero still. 
Here the case was complicated by the shameful manner in 
which Jesus had been disposed of. Crucified between two 
malefactors, he seemed to those proud patricians as much of a 
malefactor as either of the others. He had met the most 
ignominious end a Jew or a Boman could know. And really, 
in all those early times, it was about as hard to persuade men 
to accept a crucified Christ, as it would be now to make them 
believe in a Lord of Glory who had been recently hung for 
treason. 

These were all reasons for an expectation in the mind of 
the Apostle Paul, that any message he might offer would set 
on fire the intolerant rage of the whole empire. Judaism was 
btid enough ; Christianity was unendurable. We cannot help 
being impressed, therefore, with the noble spectacle of man- 
hood he presents, when he tells those people, I am "ready to 
preach " even to you, **for I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ! " 

II. — It does not seem necessary now to lead this analysis 
on any further. Our lesson of instruction will be seen to be 
as simple as it is important. Are there none, in these days 
of ours, who get ashamed of the gospel of Christ ? Feeble 
were its advocates then; many and strong they are now. 
Narrow was its reacTti ttveu *, \^^fe ^ciA^Vc^^^R^ ^^\^Qut it now 
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Por more than eighteen centuries this letter to Rome has 
been read throughout Christendom. And not everybody 
loves it. 

Do we never hear of new measures proposed — legislation, 
education of the masses, ingenious moral reform — all proffered 
as means of regeneration of the race, as if the old faith once 
delivered to the saints were dead ? Why is this ? Are oui 
times better or worse than those? Is power more heavily 
intrenched? Is vice more violent? Is learning more auda- 
cious? Is even scepticism more intolerant? Is there any 
reason for a parliamentary vote, through a frightened Chris- 
tendom, of want of confidence in the gospel of Jesus ? 

Por remember Paul succeeded at Rome. He established 
a fine church there. He had saints even in Caesar's house- 
hold. That " man of three cubits height," as Chrysostom 
calls him, ** became tall enough to touch the third heaven.*' 
He made his message to sound in their ears with the lofti- 
ness of Isaiah, the devotion of David, the vehemence of the 
haggard Ezekiel, and the sublimity of John: and over and 
above these, with a stroke and a ring that was his own, which, 
while it comprehended them all, transcended them all, and 
gave to his form of address a living energy and power that 
hss never found its equal in the teachings of man. There 
was no secret in all this. Paul was a preacher of such light- 
ning and flame, simply because he bore as the burden of his 
•embassy a gospel which itself was fire. 

Oh, let the church of the living God learn here her lesson ! 
A pure gospel is the instrument of her working, and the 
insurer of her success. The growth of the cause at Rome 
was only the type of all true growth in the earthly kingdom of 
Ood. Rome has fallen from her seven hills, and all the 
trophies of her former greatness have faded : even the memo- 
ries of her glory have *^ gone glimmering back amid the dream 
of things that were." And Paul, too, lies silent in his martyr- 
rest, and no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 
But his theme of speech, his instrument of mastery, yet lives. 
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The gospel is " still achieving, still pursuing." And empire 
yields to the mightier powers that be, when a soul is truly 
converted unto God. 

While the world stands, and poor weak human nature con- 
tinues to be what it is, I suppose, there will always be those 
who shrink away from the constant reiteration of the invitation 
which God has sent to our dying race. Some ribald tongue has 
given a nick-name to evangelical preachers ; he says they belong 
to the — come, poor sinner, come — style of orators. "Well — is 
there any need of entering violent denial of that ? Is it best to 
be quite ashamed of the gospel of Christ ? Yet ministers take 
many a predilection, consciously or unconsciously, from their 
audiences. If our churches become tired of hearing their 
preachers say — come, poor sinner, come — it is quite possible the 
preachers will say it less ; and meantime less of the sinners will 
come. 

It behoves the churches to stand by us in the simplicities of 
the faith. Men are just Romans everywhere; and the same 
spirit which Paul had to meet is found where we dwell. Call 
it by what name you will, it js as intolerant and uncompromising 
as ever. People do not like to hear about Christ crucified to 
save miserable sinners. And yet that truth was what did the 
work in Rome. They wish discussions concerning Geology and 
Genesis — disquisitions about the intermediate state — arguments 
as to the Bible in the common schools — and essays disclosing 
methods of high moral culture — with now and then a patriotic 
oration on the eve of a parade. 

If the churches second this demand, the men in the pulpits 
are human ; and the standard of gospel fidelity will be perilously 
lowered. By-and-by the clamour will force its purpose, and a 
new and willing babbler will come at the call. Then the ordi- 
nary ministrations of the sanctuary will be like the entertain- 
ments of a Lyceum. The crowd will applaud, the choirs will 
sing, the players on instruments will be there. But the days will 
pass harvestless and unprospered. 
But once let tlie mm^ aiv<3L t\v^ Vq^^t^. ^1 \h\fe OdcmcIl be filled 
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^th anxiety for souls, and the ministry will be held up to its 
-work. For this we need, all alike and together, to pray more 
and labour more in fraternal counsel with each other. In the 
air around us we must learn, like soldiers on a battlefield, to 
distinguish between the sweet sighings of the forest, soothing 
ns to sleep, and the awful cries of pain uttered by our wounded 
comrades dying in the midnight. Oh ! for more spirituality in 
our life, more fervour in our speech, more confidence in our 
mossagc, more glorying in the cross of Chiist ! 

Talk about a minister's taking charge of a new church ! Be- 
lieve me, in a very important sense, the church takes charge of 
a minister also. He becomes very much oftentimes what he 
thinks his congregation want him to be. You are to crowd him 
liim up, therefore, to his duty. Be sure he knows you want to 
hear the old, old story. Demand of him, by your silent satisfac- 
tion, that he shall never be ashamed of the gospel of Christ. 
Cause him to understand that there can never be any possible 
peace or place for him, by night or by day, unless he proclaims 
the glad news of salvation to perishing souls. Speak to him 
less of Whitefield's eloquence, and more of Baxter's anxiety. 

Ah ! think of it ! What words those are of Eichard Baxter, 
for a preacher to ponder : — " The Lord knows I am ashamed of 
every sermon I preach, when I think what I have been speaking 
of, and who sent me, and that men's salvation or damnation is 
so much concerned in it. I am ready to tremble lest God should 
judge me as a slighter of his truths, and of the souls of men; 
and lest in my best sermon, I should be guilty of their blood ! " 
Wise alarm, indeed, is this. He who works under its pressure 
cannot fail to be a more thoughtful man. 

There is no city so grand, no audience so intellectual, no 
community so cultured, as to have outgrown its need for a 
pure gospel earnestly and faithfully presented. I am well 
aware how pitifully like bathos and anti-climax it seems, for 
him who now speaks, to quote, as his inaugural announcement, 
these words of the great Apostle. And yet, if you will take the 
entire verse together, you will note that there is an exceedingly 
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elastic form of expression in it, which relieves me of presump- 
tion, l^aul said, **a8 much as in me is." Anybody can say 
that who knows his work as a minister. 

When this same apostle told the Corinthians that it had 
pleased God to save them which believe "by the foolishness 
of preaching," he did not by any means desire them to under-, 
stand that preaching would become more Scriptural or inor« 
effective in proportion as it became more weak, more diluted, or 
more sensationally silly. One does not necessarily grow more 
puerile or foolish by growing more simple. It is not even 
possible for a preacher to be foolish or tame, as long as his 
sermons contain the full, true gospel, in its close relations to 
his hearers and himself. 

I cannot conceive it my ofiQice to pursue phantoms, or hunt 
after shadows. To lift Christian faith, and to convert souls, is 
my errand, from this day forward — the same I have cherished 
through these years. 

Sometimes men become errorists and fanatics by merely 
condescending to meet such in conflict. I coHceive that our 
pulpits at the present day have higher aims than this, and 
safer tasks. The air in the enchanted ground of speculative 
inquiry is bewildering and f uU of intoxication. It will not do 
to let license have its own way, when short logic can resist it. 
But the chase need not go far into the shadows. Some dangers 
may tianquilly be left to Providence to avert. The deep things 
of God, the sublime mysteries of his dealing with men, the fai- 
off and dim realities of the future world — all of these will keep 
if we let them alone for the leisure of eternity. It were well 
for us if we were never called upon to forsake the plain of our 
own level, but could stand still before these great revelations of 
divine mystery, which loom up like mountains in the distance ; 
and recognizing their position, gaze reverently upon their 
majestic proportions, yet leave them alone, unexplored though 
acknowledged, with their summits wrapped in clouds. 

Still, if unabashed Error clambers up, should not Truth follow 
fearlessly y even, though B\i<i ^e^t^^'SSs.^^iJaft^xQ.^h.et, her reverent 
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veil? Yes — sometimes. But let not even Truth exceed her 
mission. If the unhallowed footstep dares to enter the cloud- 
presence unbidden, then let Truth cover her eyes from the 
blaze, and return. Jehovah will vindicate his own upon the 
mount that should not be touched ! 

Oh, that the days might return to the church, when God's 
Spirit acknowledged his own message, and accompanied his^ 
own word ! Oh, that there might come a baptism upon the 
ministry and the people, which should fill them with the Holy 
Ghost, which should humble pride and hush reinless ambition;, 
which should curb the unhallowed intellect, and check shadowy 
speculation, and make us all better satisfied with the clear faith 
of the fathers, and the simple themes of the gospel! Then 
would the Sun of righteousness rise upon us with healing in his^ 
wings. Then would all darkness fiee away, and not a shadow 
rest upon the path along which God's kingdom is coming — save 
now and then the shadow of the Great Eock in a weary land ! 



THE COMMON IlUMANUY 
By Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D. 

** The rich and poor most together ; the Lord is the maker of them (tll.^'- 
Proverbs xxii. : 2. 

AMOXG all the distinctions we meet in daily life, those pro- 
duced and fostered hy wealth arc the most frequent and 
most inveterate. Gold makes the foolish man wise, and the weak 
man influential. There is no consideration for a poor philosopher, 
theie is no beauty to a dowerless maid. ** The rich man's wealth 
is his strong city; the destniction of the poor is their poverty." 

So says this wise hard world. Hence the text surprises us, 
when heard for the first time. Everj'body knows it must be a 
quotation. Most persons would ([uite shrewdly conjecture 
th at it came from the Rible, which has a habit of saying such 
impracticable things. It seems slightly agrarian. It appears 
as if it might work rcTolution, if injudiciously handled. 

We can more easily deal with and even reconcile all other 
differences among us than these. Men are unlike in stature. 
But talents are respected. !N^apoleon Bonaparte and Isaac "Watts 
were both men of smallest size. Men are unlike also in gifts. 
The intellect ranges all along the scale from the weakling to the 
sage. But moral worth is respected. And we receive the 
histories written by our fathers, and peruse in reverent regard 
the books of science compiled in the ages which have gone. We 
always have some 'wa^ oi \^vi.N\\i^ *Os\fc ^womaly. George 
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liVashington was neither learned nor intellectual ; and Richard 
:the Lion-heaited could hardly sign his own name. 

So in many other particulars ; we differ, hut we agree. But in 
the matter of mere riches we agree to differ. The possession of a 
large or small estate hxes chasms of division in our ordinary 
association, at times, almost as impassable as that between Dives 
and Lazarus in the other world. 

iV gainst all this, Chiistianity is diligently striving. Jt asserts 
that there is one line of common humanity running thtough the 
race. Our text is an embodiment of the whole Eible on this 
point. Let us come to the study of it unprejudiced. Let us 
light up its meaning a little with a few illustrations. Then you 
will see it is the plainest sort of truth. 

1. In the first place, let us remark that the rich and poor 
meet together in their ordinaiy allotments of life. 

That is to say, all these surroundings of competence or 
Uftrrowness, luxury or necessity, everything indeed by which the 
fact is determined as to whether they are to be reckoned rich or 
poor, are settled by one common Arbiter and Sovereign of them all. 

I suppose there are some people who will always need remind- 
ing that there is no such thing as chance in human affairs. The 
usual apportionments of privilege are oftentimes singularly and 
mysteriously adjusted among men. But '* the Lord is the maker of 
them all." That is, he not only created them all, but he dowered 
them all. He made one man rich and another man poor. We 
have one Father, but the children are not all alike. It is not 
money which is the root of all evil. Inspiration never said that. 
It is the sinful love of money which has done all the mischief. 
That, God never gave any man. Divine ^^ isdom has constituted 
human society pietty much in essential things what it is. But 
the perverse ingenuity of fallen man has quite disturbed many 
of the balances and compensations. 

Some matters are better as they are. These grades of posses- 
sion, divine wisdom has established from the beginning. There 
is not a trace or evidence of communism in all the orderly 
government of God. And nothing but a wicked abuse of 
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privileges ever makes them in any respect unnataral or oppres- 
sive. It is quite likely there are virtues of forbearance, on the 
one hand, and of benevolence, on the other, which are better 
secured now than under any different order of arrangement. 

Here, then, is where we all meet on the broad plain of 
almighty purpose. My father, perhaps, laboriously acquired 
property. When dying, he bequeathed it to me. Your father, 
it may be, was in debt all his life. "When he died, he left you 
only an inheritance of unpaid obligations, which (for mere 
family honour's sake) have kept you positivelypoor from the first 
moment you drew breath. iN'ow why should I lift myself above 
you ? I am no better, because my parents were wealthy, any 
more than I' would be worse if I were struck by lightning. My 
education may be finer and higher. But yours would have been 
the same, if you could have afforded it. I am simply your 
equal in every respect in which I am a man ; and you are mine. 
IS'either of us was consulted as to the lot in which we should be 
bom, or the result might have been different. God gives one 
person opulence ; God gives another person poverty. There they 
meet m the arrangements of God. 

2. In the second place, the rich and the poor meet together 
in the ordinary characteristics of their nature. 

By this I mean, we are all human in our wants and our weak- 
nesses, in our faults and our failings, in our whims and our 
frailties, in our ambitions, pains, pleasures, in our temptations, 
and our falls before them. 

It is one of the most natural things in the world for each of 
us to love to puncture the swelling pride of mere a8S*jmption. 
There is a fierce bad feeling in the human heart that enjoys the 
spectacle much, when the foibles of people are put in caricature, 
or even in coarse exhibition. There is a vulgar applause always- 
ready for that public speaker who has a will and a gift to show 
up the rich. It would be easy for me now to earn a cheap 
approval, if I were to indulge in a strain of cutting remark. 
Vor everywhere there are those whose hearts are bitter, as well 
as those whose toixgaeft «t^ ^«r^. ^ ^t^^^^x \ft TiSk ^Wte like 
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^is. But it is needful to my purpose of good that I make you 
«ee plainly how the possession of more wealth never lifts a man 
above, how the inconvenience of poverty never drops a man 
T)elow, the great common humanity which holds us all. Our 
bodies, our minds, our homes, our sensibilities, are one and the 
same throughout. 

1. The body has the same number of bones and muscles, 
nerves and sinews, in any of which disease may fasten and pain 
may centre. No matter what his fortune may be, any man's 
physical frame is independent of it. He may cringe with suffer- 
ing, and cry out with aches. He may have an accident, and be 
mortified with a limp. He may be caught where, despite of 
his pride, he will shiver, or be hungry. Every one of us dwells 
in a house of clay. There may be resident within us a thousand 
infirmities, pestilences, and impurities. The rich and poor meet 
in this. 

2. I^OY is our exposure any the less in our jninds. We have 
asylums for paupers, and retreats for millionaires. Oh, how sad 
it seems to think of the lights of reason gone out anywhere ! 
Eut no adornment of an altar can avail to keep the flame burning 
on it. There are questions which none of us can answer. There 
are perplexities of doubt which no wealth can explain, no poverty 
■can resolve, llich men are sometimes as ignorant as poor men ; 
and poor men are sometimes as obstinate as the rich. There is 
no height, up to which — there is no depth, down to which — 
anybody can go, and be rid for ever of malevolent passions, 
«illy conceits, and sinful disorders. 

4. Our sensibilities are also the same. In all our joys and 
sorrows we are alike. One day I saw a strong man at the door 
of a burial vault, where, within marble walls of surpassing 
splendour, he was laying all that remained to him of the wife 
of his youth. He shook like a leaf of the aspen which drooped 
over the railing beside him. His heart was surcharged with 
impetuous and over-mastering emotion. Another day I saw a 
similar sufferer, following on foot a coffin to the strangers' 
<;omer in the same cemetery, to lay his dead in a monumentless 
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f.rave. For aught I could discriminate, lie shed the same sort 
of tears in the woeful abandonment of his grief, for his heart tai 
lost likewise all there was to be the light of it. " One toucli of 
nature makes the whole world kin." We are all constitut^l 
precisely the same in the tastes, affections, and sympathies, 
which make us glad or sad, and fill us with joy or mourning. 

III. — We pass on to remark, in the third place, that the 
rich and poor meet together in their destinies in the common 
hereafter. 

1. We all meet at the grave. One little plot of land there is 
to-day, somewhere on this planet, which waits to receive each 
of us in our appointed time within its narrow enclosure. Ifot 
a few of us have chosen it for ourselves. No man can help 
growing thoughtful as he looks upon the slight section of soil, 
that affecting oblong of earthly space, which before long is sure 
to become august and solemn as the depository of his dust kept 
in security for the resurrection. The tomb is the great leveller 
of the world. ** There the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. There the prisoners hear the voice of the 
oppressor. The small and the great are there, and the servant 
is free from his master. Man dicth and wasteth away, and 
where is he ? He shall return no more to his house, neither 
shall his place know him any more." 

2. K^or is this the last of it ; we all meet at the judgment. 
The dead, small and gi'eat, are to stand before God. The great 
white throne is already set for them. It is a fixed fiction of 
ours, even in regard to human justice, that all parties are alike 
before the common law of the country. But the loopholes 
through which wealthy offenders are want to slip unharmed, 
are lamentably many. And crime grows bold, and passion runs 
riotously, because of the hoped-for evasion. It may be a 
thorough novelty to some, and a mighty surprise to others ; but 
the solemn announcement of the fact is made before all. ** God 
shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret things 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil. So then every one 
o{ us must gi^e aeco\ni\. oi\i\m^l'vai\»^^^'' 
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3. Of course, then, we all meet likewise in eternity. Some- 
*^ody has lately said that this little period of human existence 
^ways seemed to him like the key-board of a piano ; he did not 
know what came before the bass ; nor, as he ran his fingers up, 
what came after the treble ; he was most concerned by what he 
saw. There is force in the figure ; and a half-truth in the 
-statement. It does not make much matter what came before 
our birth. It does, however, seem greatly wise to inquire what 
sort of unseen immortality there is leading on beyond death. 
It only lies within our province now to say that no distinctions of 
wealth ever cross the line running between this world and the 
next. The soul then stands all alone, removed from every 
.power or weakness it had here. It is treated simply as a soul. 
The awards of that unending future are very impartially to be 
made. The disclosure of God's glory, as his future residence, 
-will come freely and fully to every believer, with no possible 
respect of persons. The sorrows of the lost will have no mitiga- 
tion of their severity, neither to the poor because of his poveity, 
nor to the rich because of his wealth. In the careful adjust- 
ments of our destinies, such questions will be finally set at rest. 
^* If the tree fall toward the south, or towards the north, in the 
place where the tree falleth, there it shall be." 

IV. — It is needed to relievo the melancholy sadness of this 
picture, that we go on at once to remark, in the fourth place, 
that the rich and poor meet together in their rights under the 
gospel. 

I use this word as referring only to the relations they sustain 
as man to man. Ko human being, be he rich or poor, has any 
such thing as rights before the bar of God. Ho who is a rebel, 
has forfeited everything which bears the name. He is an out- 
law, and the wrath of God abideth upon him. But divine 
mercy has been pleased to say 'that there is forgiveness with 
-Ood that he may be feared. Grace takes the place of justice. 
What we have no possible right to receive is proffered to us in 
wonderful favour. 
In the distribution of this grace of pardon no man standi vol 
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another's way. Our thought has at last reached its highest 
point. It bears now upon our hearts with more reach and 
relevancy than ever before. We may, perhaps, disregard the 
fact that God has made us all after one pattern in earthly 
things. But when it comes to the gospel, we must perforce 
pause to think. It will never do to pass by those who are our 
co-heirs in the kingdom. "We may not offend the brother for 
whom Christ died. There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 
Let us go over the details once more, for a new rehearsal. 

1. There is the same need in the fallen nature. We are all one 
in our sins and pollutions ; one in each of our soul-needs — for- 
giveness, paternal watchfulness, comforts, sympathies, instruc- 
tion, guidance, entire redemption from guilty purposes and 
unholy lives. Just the same pride may be found in a poor 
man's disposition that is found in a rich man's. Sometimes 
both of them have idols. Sometimes the poor man curses, and 
sometimes the rich man swears. Sometimes the rich man 
swindles, and sometimes the poor man steals. Sometimes it is 
a pauper that is prayerless and godless, and sometimes it is the 
man who owns millions. And no matter what are the mani- 
festations, the fact remains, — "All are gone astray, there is 
none that doeth good, no not one." 

2. There is the same swpphj fv/rnislisd in the inexhaustible niercy 
of a crucified Redeemer, We are all one in his pity. We are 
all welcome at the cross. " Whosoever" and " whatsoever" are 
great words. Yet our Lord used them over and over again to 
assert the fulness and freeness of his atonement. " Whosoever 
will, let him come." This is why one of the Apostles calls the 
gospel *'the common salvation." This is why Paul wrote to 
Philemon the master, concerning Onesimus the slave, " Keceive 
him as a brother beloved." 

3. There is the same clear condition annexed to the call. One 
must want Christ. " Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden." He seems never to think of worldly position. 
All the fitness he requtreth is to feel our need of him. Oh, I 
think the glory oi xliie ^q^€^ ^<b^ m thkl That withered old 
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nbeggar, down on the wharf, with no home but the street, no 
-garments but the rags charity gives him, no food but the broken 
bits he has picked from the gutter, can hear the voice of Im- 
manuel calling him to home, hope, and heaven, as plainly as 
blind Bartimeus at the gates of Jericho. If he simply hungers 
and thirsts for the gospel, he shall be filled. If ho will hear 
the call, come to repentance and faith, Christ will save him. 

4. There is the same wnalterahle pledge annexed to the promise, 
Christ never mentions how much a man owes or owns when he 
«ays, ** Incline your ear, and come unto me; hear, and your 
soul shall live ; and I will make an everlasting covenant with 
you, even the sure mercies of David." Some few intensifica- 
tions of his language are remarkable. He says, **Him that 
Cometh unto me, I will in nowise cast out." The gospel seems 
to contemplate men as mere bodiless souls. The garments they 
-wear count for nothing. The consideration people bestow upon 
each other is alluded to in the Scriptures only as the reason for 
a warning. There is no royal road to salvation. The entire 
honour of the Godhead is put into the seal annexed to every 
proffer of divine grace to the rich and poor alike. 

5. .There is the same fulness of fruition held out in answer to 
every hope at the last. There is one, and only one heaven for 
all the finally saved children of God. The institutions of the 
•church are intended to show the real equality we all shall share 
in the Father's house with many mansions. I cannot see why 
we are all so slow in coming to this recognition. One of the 
most difficult words in the Lord's Prayer is the small prououn 
with which it opens. We can easily say ** Father," for that 
commits us to nothing. We can talk about the home 
'* Heaven," for that is too far away to be compromising. But 
to speak that little word ** Our" — with all its width of revolu- 
tionary meaning, and so admit the brotherhood which equals 
us here, as surely as it will group us hereafter — this is most 
serious. 

"The rich and poor meet together." From what has 
already been lehearscd before you, you cannot fail to see that 
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this does not mean that they confront each other, or attack eacli 
other. This is not a mere duel for money. The word meet 
does not mean encounter or fight, l^or does the text teach that 
rich and poor are all mixed up with each other ; nor that they 
ought to associate more closely, or cherish more familiar inter- 
course. iNTor does the verse assert that they are alike in gifts, 
or culture, or manners ; nor that they meet in capacities, or in 
conditions, or even in responsibilities. 

What the text does teach is this : that outside of all these 
particulars just enumerated, the rich and poor have one 
common ground on which they are equal. They share alike in 
the need of God*s mercy, and in the supply of it. That is to 
say, the point of contact is religious, and is found in the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. I choose to put the entire truth into one 
distinct proposition ; namely, this : — 

ThEKE is no PEOPEETT QtrALIFICATION WHATSOEVEE FOE CITIZEN. 
SHIP IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

So I go on quietly to mention a few inferences that do not 
follow, and then a few that do. 

It does not follow that all distinctions of providential condi- 
tion are insignificant and trivial. Differences which God makes 
cannot be treated as matters of indifference. What God does, 
he expects to have noticed. If he bestows more wealth on one 
man than on another, either by parental bequeathal or personal 
industry, that man must recognise that he has been singled out 
for more work, and much wider extensiveness of responsibility. 
It is a weighty honour to be endowed with the power of being 
serviceable. "He that hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none ; and he that hath meat, let him do likewise." 

Again: it does not follow that the rights of property are 
oppressive, and may be disregarded. Just the reverse of this is 
true. When God has given a man the use of wealth, all that 
God has given him is, so far as other men are concerned, entirely 
his own by every law of equity or justice. 

I^ow, on the other hand, it does follow from the considera- 
tions we have urged, V^^ii \bl «5\ y^^^S&sso^^I arrangements of 
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hum an life, mutual forbearance, and moderation should be the 
rule of association. 

Let the working-classes learn self-respect. Let them care- 
fully discriminate between honest pride of feeling in their 
calling, and that hateful feeling of spite towards those who pay 
them for their work. One really can be quite dignified and 
manly, without putting anybody else down. Jesus of Naza- 
reth chose his lot with the poor. I cannot help thinking ho 
knew that rich people would go to a poor Saviour a great deal 
(juickcr than poor people would have gone to a rich one. Let 
your daily life show, by its candour of consideration, and by its 
industry of honest purpose, that you have a right to claim 
kinshin with all whom the Redeemer loved and came to save. 

Xow to meet the poor in this, let the rich come more than half 
way. The old proverb had a subtle wisdom in it, when it said — 
** It is easy for one to go on foot, when he is leading his own 
horse by the bridle." He could ride, you see ! And when all 
immunities and all privileges are on one's side, he can afford at 
times to vacate them for the sake of doing good. It is by no 
means fair to judge of men's essentiality to the world, and sound 
the fathoms of their manhood by any line of mere counting-house 
accumulation. One may have great riches, and another may 
have none. *' A man's a man for a' that !" 

When we advance with these few simple principles in our 
right hand, into the sphere of Christian relations,, and the 
practical associations of church membership, it ought to be no 
surprise to any of us to discover that they clear away many 
of our most perplexing difficulties. Surely, nowhere on the 
earth do men meet together as they do within the circle of 
Christ's love. A true Christian congregation is a living body. 
That is the fine picture for us furnished in the gospel of grace. 
*•' Now hath God set the members every one of them in the body^ 
as it hath pleased him." 
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" Brethren^ if any of you, do err from the truth, and one convert him ; let 
him know that he which converteththe sinner from the error of his way shall 
save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.** — Jahbsy. 19, 20. 



GOD alone converteth the soul. The Holy Spirit alone 
renoweth the heart. And yet, in this language of Scripture 
it is said, that " he which converteth the sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul from death." We have no difficulty 
in understanding Scripture with reference to this subject, for 
God has plainly revealed the truth. "While tlie Holy Spirit 
alone roncweth the heart of man, that work of the Holy Spirit 
is dependent on human will, and God has been pleased to honour 
human agency in its persuasive power over men. And so power- 
ful is this influence in leading men to submit themselves to 
God, that he is pleased to speak of it as an agency that accom- 
plishes the work. 

It is said that "he which converteth the sinner shall save a 

soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins." There 

cannot be any doubt as to whose sins are hidden by this work. 

Surely not the sins of the one who is engaged in securing 

jL Wliatcver we may do, Ta.oTfj^Nex earnest our efforts for the 
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welfare of others, we can never by these labours save our own 
souls. Even if man had never sinned — if the leprous spot had 
never stained his brow, nor treason's banner been waved in his 
hand — even if he had kept his first estate of righteousness, his 
works would have no merit. How is it possible they should 
avail when so deeply is he stained with sin and so numerous are 
his crimes ? And though we should give all our energies to the 
work of saving men — though in this labour no danger could 
fright us, no labours tire — though we were to labour with the 
utmost zeal through every moment of life, and yet not have 
personal faith, we should, only be like those miserable men that 
built an ark of refuge for others, and when the storm came,^ 
and the heavens were opened, and the floods went surging by, 
their last despairing gaze rested on the ark of refuge which 
their own hands had built, but which gave no refuge to them. 

It is said that ** charity covereth a multitude of sins;" but 
we know well that not the sins of the man that exercises charity 
are the ones thus covered, but its broad mantle is thrown over 
the one toward whom the charity is exercised. So here, he that 
converteth the sinner hideth a multitude of sins that the con- 
verted sinner himself has committed. 

AVe have already indicated the honour that God has placed on 
this work, in the very language that ascribes this great result 
to that human agency which co-operates with the Divine. "We 
cannot but be struck with the contrast between what God 
honours and that which man deems most honourable. God 
honours those that save. Man too oft, indeed generally, gives 
his highest honour to the man that destroys. Let a man with 
greatest genius toil to accomplish some worthy object, some 
means of promoting human welfare, and oft his labour is re- 
garded with little interest, and success receives but slight 
reward. But let a man devise some means of destruction, or 
improve those already known; let him devise some enginery 
whereby distant cities can be suddenly wrapped in flames, or 
thousands can be instantly slain, and the world's attention is 
aroused. A commission is appointed of the lii^li<^%t ^^3;^\2L<^-^^\f^ 
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test his work, and highest reward and greatest reeompcnse shall 
attend the results of his toil. 

Thus the warrior has ever been a favourite with society ; and 
yet how terrible is his work ! In his course all prosperity 
disappears ; the verdure of the field gives place to a blackened 
waste ; the earth is strewn with ruin and covered with the dead. 
In the track of war are smouldering fires of thriving villages, 
iind around the extinguished embers of once happy homes are 
groups of widows and orphans, perishing in want and despair. 
At the warrior's command thousands, frenzied with rage, are 
ushered into the presence of the Lord God of Sabaoth. Who 
can contemplate his work from a Christian point of view, and 
not regard it as a work that is terrible and to be deplored ? And 
yet for him have highest honours ever been decreed. The 
thunder of cannon announces his approach ; gorgeous processions 
go forth to meet him ; and nations devise new names and offices 
whereby they may signify their approval of his deeds. 

Another man the world honours, less highly, though he is 
more worthy — the statesman of far-reaching genius, who devises 
those measures that shall increase general intelligence and hap- 
piness, advance the public interest, and make his country's name 
to be honoured and feared among the nations of the earth. 
This is nobler work, and more highly should it be esteemed. 
Society recognizes as worthy of some measure of esteem another 
character, more worthy than either we have named, yet less 
honoured. We refer to the man of benevolence, who goes forth 
to improve the condition of society, to raise the fallen, to give 
new hope to the despairing. Such a man was Howard, who 
sought to solve the problem. What is the greatest amount of 
effort a man may make in the cause of humanity ? Still higher 
in merit than the characters named is the man whom God 
especially honours. He toils, not only to improve man's physical, 
moral, and intellectual condition, but deems it his great work 
to save man from sin, from the pollution and corruption of his 
nature, from those consequences partially manifest in this life, 
that shall have theivi Goiiaumm"8X*viT\. \xi. 'Qwb ^a&k ta come. He 
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goes forth with burning, self-sacrificing zeal, to save the souls 
of men. 

How little does the world honour this class of men ! How 
many chapters of general history are given to the record of such 
a life as Paul's ? When has any nation ever decreed honours to 
such a man ? In what public square has any monument ever 
been erected ? And yet, when we consider the object sought, 
the motive that influences, and the work accomplished, what 
other character is so worthy of honour. 

]N'ow, the world is not altogether unjust in its appreciation of 
merit. While it does not honour the Christian hero — ^for 
religion is contrary to the policy of the world — it does esteem 
his characteristics, and demand that its heroes shall have, in 
reality or appearance, many of his essential qualities. It 
demands that they shall be unselfish, and moved by higher 
motives than mere self-seeking. Such is the nobleness inspired 
by the religion of Christ in this work of saving men, that you 
may select any branch of the Church so-called, whether cor- 
rectly or otherwise — you may take of the Romish Church the 
Jesuits, the most noted for qualities not approved as Christian — 
and you will find in their record more heroism, more sacrifice, 
more real nobleness, than can be found in any branch of human 
effort, or any class of men outside of the Church of Christ. The 
Jesuit missionaries to the primitive inhabitants of our country 
were brave, devoted, heroic men, iminfluenced by the motives 
of the society that sent them forth ; they were true, simple- 
hearted, earnest men, that laboured to save souls. "I go," said 
one of these men, ** but I shall not return." They went among 
contending tribes, and as they believed that baptism was essential 
to salvation, they stood between contending hosts, exposed to 
the weapons of both parties, that they might give absolution and 
administer the rite of baptism to any dying warrior that would 
receive it at their hands. They entered the wigwams of the 
savages, and baptized their dying children in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; but, inasmuch as the ignorant savage con- 
nected the death of his child with the rite administered, he 
sheathed his knife in the missionary's heart. These missionaries, 
and those sent to other heathen, followed in the steps of their 
brethren that had fallen, and took their places, ready themselves 
to fall ; for never did a missionary turn back in view of death 
from the work to which he was sent. 

But the honour and greatness of this work of saving men is 
indicated by the greatness of the change wrought in con.- 
version, through which all who "have skxmfe^ xoKxa\. ^'^asj^ \s^ 
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order to be saved. How wondrous the change in a soul con- 
verted! He was dead in trespasses and sins, lost in error, 
and in bondage to sin and Satan. Now, renewed in heart and 
life — changed in opinions, in prospects, in hopes, and associa- 
tions — he is free, and becomes a child of God, a brother of 
Christ. How marked is this change, they who have expe- 
rienced it well know, and they also understand it who have 
witnessed the wondrous transftjrmation in character and 
conduct of many they have known as sinners and as converted 
men. 

This change is not so slight as to be unnoticed in the 
intercourse of life. Those who have passed from death unto 
life will make manifest the important fact, and give assurance 
in opinions and life that they have been with Jesus. 

As well might you affirm that the face of nature could 
be suddenly changed, this carpet of verdure spread about 
us give place to the snow and ice of winter, the singing of 
birds and the music of the rills cease, these trees stretch up 
their sapless, lifeless limbs in desolation to heaven, and yet no 
power has been exerted, no essential difference in circumetances 
or appearance is manifest, as to say there is no change when a 
soul is brought from the bondage of sin and Satan to union 
with God. As well might sudden darkness of midnight 
enshroud us, and you say there is no change. As well might 
a raving maniac become calm, and his restless eye look 
steadily and kindly on friends on whom before it gazed with 
fear and rage, and you say of him, as he is brought before you 
clothed and in his right mind, there is no change, as to say a 
soul that has been converted by the influence of the grace of 
God is the same as it was before. 

Now the evidence of the reality of this work of conversion 
to any candid seeker of truth is clear and strong, and we 
would speak of this with confidence, because there are men 
who claim to be wise and learned that are ready to mock at 
the idea of any such a change in man's nature, and to demand 
the proof. In answer we might say, in the first place, that the 
doctrine is clearly and distinctly taught in God's word, and the 
experience of conversion is made the condition of admission to 
his kingdom. But we pass this, and appeal to the common 
sense of mankind, and ask opposers to use the same laws of 
evidence in judging of this subject they apply to other 
questions, and we ask nothing more. The evidence to the indi- 
vidual renewed ia mosoi^^W:^ ^ud necessarily, from its nature, 
in his own couBciousne^^. ^Icoa "Wvsl^ \5si^ ^xaaa^ \tfi <iiLe who 
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understands the laws of thought will expect an analysis of 
the evidence or proof of the fact attested from external or 
other sources. The evidence is simple, and cannot be defined. 
It can be understood and realized only by those who place 
themselves in the circumstances and conditions required and 
prescribed. As men decide with reference to other alleged 
facts of consciousness, so must they determine with reference 
to this. They may candidly comply with the conditions, and 
become personal witnesses of the reality of the work, or be 
able to say that the promised result is not experienced ; or they 
may examine as to the integrity and intelligence of the 
witnesses and their worthiness of confidence. You may go to 
any community and bring forth the persons that say they have 
experienced this change of heart. They will tell you they 
have known what it is to be under the bondage of sin, in fear 
of the wrath to come, and that in their trouble and anguish 
of soul they submitted to the directions of God's word and 
yielded themselves to Christ. They will affirm that in so 
doing they found peace ; their sense of condemnation was 
removed, and peace and joy filled their souls. They will tell 
you that they have the assurance of God's forgiveness, and 
the witness of the Holy Spirit that they are his children. 
This personal testimony will have confirmation in the change 
in their enjoyments, tastes, and the new rules of conduct to 
which they have submitted in consequence of conversion. 

In the presence of this company of witnesses, embracing, as 
it does, many of the most intelligent, most worthy and highly 
trusted in every community, he will be a bold man that shall 
affirm that they either intend to deceive, or know not what they 
affirm ; that they are either knaves or fools, that they are so 
simple as to be unable to tell what they have experienced, or 
are trying to impose a falsehood on their neighbours and the 
world. Such is the nature of the evidence, it is impossible that 
a man of but ordinary intelligence can fail to understand it. 
He must know his own emotions as to their nature and 
character. The evidence of the fact, and the nature of con- 
version, will be much stronger if we consider the great variety 
of circumstances under which it is experienced. "We may call 
our witnesses from the regions of perpetual ice, from torrid 
sands, from cannibal islands, from heathen lands at the distant 
-ends of the earth. They shall have no opportunity of con- 
ferring with each other, or exchanging opinions ; but shall be 
called each to state in all the languages of the babbling earth, 
the story of conversion and salvation. As theae na.ti:a.t\a\s9.^ 
whether coming from the cultivated, oi utlcvj^&s^X^^ *^^ '«»^^«^ ^ 
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highest genius or those of lowest intellectual endowments, the 
representatives of highest civilisation or lowest heathenism, 
shall be interpreted, tliere shall be found an absolute unity of 
experience, and an agreement in all essential points. How can 
any candid man, reasDning on this subject as men reason on 
other subjects,' deny the great evangelical doctrine of a change 
of heart, of salvation by faith ? 

To those who believe human testimony, we bring forth our 
array of witnesses, whose intelligence, integrity, and veracity 
no man may or can question, and ask that their testimony be 
received on points on which they are fully competent to speak. 
Many a proud sceptic who denies the gi'eat fundamentcd doc- 
trines of Christian experience, shows himself to be among the 
most credulous of men. He boasts of his wisdom, and his 
reliance on reasoning, and declares he cannot believe in 
miracles; yet he is prepared to believe in a miracle more 
stupendous far than any alleged in Christian history. He is 
ready to believe that the great company of believers who have 
professed saving faith in Christ in ages past and in the present 
time, have combined together to deceive ; they have contrived 
forms to be used in all languages to express certain emotions, 
states of feeling, and facts of personal experience that have no 
reality or foundation. He is ready to believe that these 
witnesses, of all ages and conditions, and circumstances in life, 
have tenaciously clung to these falsehoods in all the trials, 
losses, sufferings, and persecutions to which they have been 
subjected ; and when dying as martyrs a cruel death, have used 
their last breath to recommend it to others. Such an allegation 
no man does or can believe. 

But the greatness of the work of saving men is manifested in 
the results that follow it. On these we cannot dwell ; but who 
can estimate them in the case of a single soul saved from death ? 
Take anyone — select the humblest person, the one that has 
least of power, seemingly the least favoured of God in the 
bestowment of his gifts — and that soul, in the long ages of eter- 
nity opening before it, shall know, as the result of conversion, 
more joy in its ceaseless being than has been known in earth 
and heaven since the morning stars sang together, and the sons 
of God shouted for joy. But who can tell, on the other hand, 
what degradation and misery shall result if any soul is lost ? 

But in this work of saving men the most important point re- 
mains for consideration. On whom rests the responsibility of 
1Mb work of coiiverting men.? Eor we delight to dwell on the 
woida " Let him "knoN?", \ka\» \ie ^"VsiOa. ^«iCT^i\KiV3cL'i^<a sinner 

"^ aaye a soul irom deatV^ lio^\lQ\lQ^a\^3^^^s8^^^^ft\cs^^ 
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effort, weak as it is, to speak of it thus. "With respect to the 
responsibility, the Church has been too much inclined, as we 
think, to place it almost exclusively on the ministry. Great is 
their responsibility, and we would not lessen it. Woe be to 
that man who taketh upon him this ministry and does not labour 
for the conversion of men ! — a watchman on the walls of Zion 
who sounds no alarm ! Woe be that man on earth ! Woe to 
him in the Judgment Day ! Fearful is his responsibility, and 
solemn is the office that God has committed to him. We shall 
not be understood to undervalue them, or to lessen whatever is 
implied in his duty to preach the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But we do affirm a responsibility, in proportion to the 
ability and opportunity they have, rests upon every individual 
member of the Church ; and if they are not directly engaged in 
seeking to secure the conversion of men, they are sinning 
against God. It is not enough to wish for this work, to feebly 
pray for it, to think of the obligation of the Church at large, 
but every single Christian must labour as he has opportunity, and 
use all his means of influence, to secure the salvation of others. 
The great object of the Church, and of union with it, is not 
the personal happiness of believers. However desirable may be 
happiness, which many regard as our being's end and aim, it is 
not only unchristian, but unreasonable, to regard it, whether in 
religion or elsewhere, as a direct object of pursuit. Vain and 
absurd is it to try to be happy. Happiness is the result of obe- 
dience to laws, and misery is the consequence of disobedience. 
We shall be happy ourselves when we strive in self-forgetful- 
ness to make others happy. While the Church is designed to 
furnish instruction, assistance, and comfort to its members, it is 
God's great instrumentality for the diffusion of the word of life, 
for proclaiming the gospel unto unregenerate men. God has made 
nothing in vain, nothiug to be idle. He made the rills to flow, 
the lightnings to play, the flowers to bloom, the stars to shine. 
In the glorious Armament of the heavens we see stars of the 
fii'st magnitude shining in their brilliancy, but we know there 
are myriads of stais which the human eye cannot singly discern. 
Yet every one of these stars, however feeble may be its light, 
adds, in some degree, to the brilliancy of that Armament. If any 
one star were extinguished the brightness would be diminished. 
So there are diversities of gifts and powers in the Church, but 
its efficiency is greater or less as they are all faithfully employed 
or neglected. It is sinful and absurd for anyone to say, **I 
have not the power to do anything ; I cannot speak to anyone on 
the subject of religion." What other avxb^^Cit ^a ^'et^ w^^^XiSsjSvs^ 
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men cannot speak? Will any man acknowledge himself so 
feeble and humble that he can never speak on business, so 
modest that he can never say a word on trade ? Will any man 
admit that he surrenders his opinions to others because he is so 
feeble-minded that he cannot resist ? Is there any man that 
has in the politics of the community in which he lives no 
opinions or influence ? There may be in every community one 
Christian who is excusable for neglecting Christian effort — 
the one who has so little intellectual and moral power that 
there is no other soul he can influence. Our excuse that 
we have not the requisite power to engage in this work is a dis- 
honour to ourselves, and in urging it we dishonour God. When 
men thus speak, they talk vainly. They can speak of other 
things. They know the value of lands, of ships, and stocks; 
but they do not know the value of the human soul. They know 
the danger of losing property, of contracting disease ; but they 
do not know, and will not consider, the danger of eternal death. 
How many Christians there are whose neighbours speak of them 
with reproach ? My friends, we ought to be honest with each 
other. We remember, before we assumed the Christian name, 
when our consciences were troubled, how carefully we watched 
the lives of Christians ; when, in the daily intercourse of life, 
they never urged on our attention the importance of religion, 
and the great peril of neglect, how vain did we regard their 
earnestness and sincerity in their profession. The criticisms we 
made on others are now made on us by those that distrust our 
profession and condemn our lethargy. We believe men are 
perishing, and that we are co-workers with God, his instrument- . 
ality to save them; yet we do nothing. Perhaps we have 
never sought by direct effort to bring one soul to Christ. We 
are persuaded there is a perfect indifference on the part 
of individual Church-members to their obligation to 
work for God. It is on this account the Church lan- 
guishes and souls p^sh. In conversion the human 
will must yield in order that the Holy Spirit may renew 
the heart and forgive sins. To secure this yielding of 
the will of the sinner to Divine grace, family, friendly, 
and moral influences may avail. God requires that they 
be sanctified to this use. God cannot do in this assembly to-day 
what he would accomplish if the Church were faithful. Wc 
need not to pray to God to be willing to save men, but to 
persuade men to be willing to be saved. Christ is waiting to be 
gracioilQf ready to save uo-w aM ^iXi^^ V"^ ^orai^ t^ him. It is an 
important and solemn t^x.t^l WvaX. a\» VXi\«> wi^ «s^x^ \s3LV,Tass^^^^ 
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does absolutely all that is possible to save every soul here and 
elsewhere. He does all that infinite wisdom can suggest, 
infinite love can prompt, infinite power can perform, to save 
every sinful soul. The arm of the Lord is straitened, and 
Divine efficiency lessened, by the neglect of the Church. We 
admit the importance of multiplying Bibles and placing them in 
the hands of men ; but Bibles are not printed and circulated by 
a miracle. It is the duty of the Church to do this work. The 
Holy Spirit is more powerful in its influence on a soul that 
knows the truth ; so, also, its influence is increased when 
kindly, earnest influences enforce the truth ; when the voice of 
aflection trembles in solicitude, and earnest entreaty to friends 
to yield to Christ. There has prevailed an opinion injurious to 
the power of the Church, that there are set times and seasons 
for the salvation of men ; and it has been deemed necessary to 
patiently wait for God to manifest his pleasure to save and pour 
out the Holy Spirit. The set time for any soul to be saved is, 
when that soul is willing to submit and be saved. The set time 
for the Church to have an outpouring of the Holy Spirit and a 
revival is, when the Church is willing to consecrate itself, and 
co-operate with God in his work. 

The pulpit of to-day, on special occasions like this, is too 
much disposed to discuss subjects only remotely connected with 
practical religion. With such a course I have no patience, but 
only weariness and disgust. We should urge the great doctrines 
of the cross, God*s plan of saving men. Suppose that the 
simple, fundamental truths of the Gospel were not only publicly 
proclaimed but privately; in kindness and earnestness con- 
tinually urged on the attention of those about us, who can 
anticipate the result ? Shall we not covenant before God simply 
and earnestly to strive to convert men and save souls from 
death ? 

Have not some of us sad thoughts as we think of those with 
whom we have been associated, and of our unfaithfulness ? Do 
not scenes rise before us that cause sorrow and anguiah ? Has 
no one of our friends or families passed away relative to whose 
future there is a terrible doubt, nay, perhaps a fearful certainty, 
if we could entertain the thought ? 

A mother wept ior the death of a beloved child. Friends 
came to comfoii: her. They offered the usual sources of consola- 
tion, such as affectionate hearts yearn to give. But the mother 
rejected it all. **Ah!" said she, **it is not this. It is not 
this. I could give up my child. I could bow with resignation 
over her death. But, alas ! I foai stie \a tvq\, ^"SN^^r ^J^ ■^'?>S!. ^^w 
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foolish diflBldence that kept inc from talking with her as I oft 
felt it ray duty to do. And when she was stricken with disease, 
I thought the opportunity would come and I would then im- 
piove it. But, alas ! delirium came. I howed by my child. I 
prayed God, not so much for h6r life as for one hour of reason, 
that I might do my duty to my child. But she never recognised 
me, and I fear she is lost." ! mothers, mothers, do you love 
your children, and are you living with them in view of certain 
death; and have you done your duty to seek the conversion of 
their souls ? 

But there is joy, also, in the thought of being instrumental iu 
saving souls. A missionary sat by the dying bed of his first 
convert. The dying man said to him, *^ Brother, I hear you 
preached a sermon about heaven least evening ; I could not go 
to hear you preach, but I am going to heaven itself, and when I 
get there I shall go first to the Lord Jesus Christ and thank him 
that he ever sent you to tell me of his love ; and then, brother, 
I shall come back to the gate and sit there until you come ; and 
when you come, I will lead you to the Saviour and say, * Here, 
Lord, is the man that told me of thy love.' " ! Christians, 
are you willing to walk the streets of heaven and have no one 
greet you there ? Would you be willing to go yourselves inside 
the gates and never have a soul to greet you and say, * * I thank 
God for the kind words of sympathy and love you spoke on 
earth ? " 

But while this work of saving souls thus concerns the Church, 
shall the unconverted be indifferent to their own salvation? 
Remember, if Christians are unfaithful you are not excused. 
You know your duty, and, living amid so many privileges, your 
guilt for the rejection of Christ will be the greater. " Amid 
Sabbaths, and Bibles, and Churches, and the intercession of 
saints, you are going on to death." What more <5an be done for 
you ? God beseeches you with tenderness and terror. Jesus 
stretches out to you his hands as he tells you he died to save 
you. The Holy Spirit intercedes, and with earnestness con- 
strains. Tha Church is praying for you, and friends are weeping 
in view of your danger. Heaven is interested in your behalf, 
and angels are ready to sing songs of joy over your salvation. 
Hell sends up its smoke of torment to deter you from its gates. 
Shall all these means of instruction, of entreaty, and warning be 
wasted ? Through all these will you urge your way to death ? 

'* Bowels of mercy — length, breadth, height and depth of 
Jesus* love — save, ! save you ere you perish for ever ! " 
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